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PREFACE
To prevent misunderstanding the editors wish to make it clear that the essays contained in this volume are not works of collaboration. Mr. Cherniss is entirely responsible for the text and translation of the first essay (pp. 1-223), Mr. Helmbold for all the rest of the volume.
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CONCERNING THE FACE WHICH APPEARS IN THE ORB OF THE MOON
(DE FACIE QUAE IN ORBE LUNAE APPARET)
VOL. XII
INTRODUCTION
1.	The authenticity of this dialogue has sometimes been questioned but without any plausible reason.® On the other hand, despite statements to the contrary, it is certainly mutilated at the beginning,6 although one cannot tell whether much or little has been lost ; this follows not merely from the abruptness of the opening as we have it, the lack of any kind of introduction, and the failure to identify the main speaker until two-thirds of the dialogue have been
0 Cf. S. Gunther, quoted by M. Adler, Diss. Phil. Vind. χ (1910), p. ST, and R. Pixis, Kepler als Geograph, p. 105. Wilamowitz (Commentariolum Grammaticum, iii, pp. 27-28) suggested that the dialogue was published under the name of Lamprias : and this notion that Lamprias was in some sense cither the real or the reputed author Avas adopted by Christ in the third edition of his Gesehichte der griechischen Litteratur (1898), ρ. 663, and by \\\rzo\(l)er Dialog, ii,p. 185).
6 Mutilation was assumed by Xylander, Kepler, and Diibner and lias been reasserted by Vohlenz (B.P.W. xxxii [1912], pp. (i 19-650), von Arnim (Plutarch iiber Diimonen nnd Mantik, p. Ss), Raingeard {Le 11 ΚΜ ΤΟΙ* ΠΡΟΣΩΠΟΥ de Plutarque, pp. 49-50 on 920 u 1), and K. Ziegler (Plvtarchos von Chaironeia, i?M). It was denied by Wilamowitz (loc. cit·.), llirzel (7Jer Dialog, ii, p. 186, η.	and M. Adler {Diss.
Phil. Vind. x, pp. S8-S9). Wyttenbach contended that “ either nothing or no great part ” had perished.
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finished, but even more surely from the nature of the text in the opening sentences."
2.	In the dialogue as it stands the first speaker is Sulla. His chief function is to recount the myth which he mentions in the first extant words and which occupies the final fifth of the work ; but he interrupts the dialogue proper at 9-9 e—930 a to ask whether a certain difficulty was treated in the discussion which Lucius is reporting. He is a Carthaginian (cf. 9^2 c), presumably the Sextius Sulla cited by Plutarch in his Romulus, chap. 15 (26 c). and the same as the Carthaginian Sulla who gave a dinner for Plutarch in Rome (iQuaest. Conviv. 727 b). He is probably the Sulla who appears as the interlocutor of Fundanus in the De Cohibenda Ira (note b, 453 a) but probably not the same as the Sulla of Quaest. Co?iviv. 636 a (υ εταίρος) and 650 a (one of των συνήθων).
The second speaker, at once the narrator of the whole conversation and the leader of the dialogue
a Those who have defended 6 μιν ουν Σ,ύλλας ‘ ταντ ’ eure ‘ τω γ €μω μύθω προσήκ€ΐ. κτλ. as a possible opening apparently were unaware that the reading of E is Όαυνοσυλλας ταΰτα €ltt€. τω γάρ 4μω μύθω προσήκ€ί κτλ. and that B’s ό μζν οΰν ΣιίΛΛας is in all probability a conjecture made by the scribe of that >is. This being· so, it is unjustifiable to “ emend” the γάρ of τω γάρ άμω μύθω, the reading of both E and Β ; and, if this γάρ stands, it is certain that our 3iss. do not preserve the beginning· of the dialogue. The next sentence, ἀλλ’ ei Set τι . . . ττροσανακρούσασθαι, πρώτον ήδύως αν μοι δοκώ πυθύσθαι, which Wyttenbach needlessly “ emended,” implies that some introduction of Sulla and his myth preceded the present beginning ; and 937 c (. . . ΣιίΛΛαν . . . olov 4πΙ ρητοΐς ακροατήν γζγζνημύνον) suggests what the nature of this introduction may have been. Even the tense of τί δ’ ούκ ύμέλλομζν implies some preceding reference to an earlier conversation or a conversation itself interrupted by the arrival of Sulla.
3
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proper, is Lamprias,'1 vlio is also the narrator of the De Defectu Oraculorum {cf. 413 d), a dialogue in \vhich he plays the leading role.b In the De Σ apud Delphos, where Lamprias appears with Plutarch, Plutarch calls him brother (385 n) ; and he is frequently identified as Plutarch’s brother in the Quaest. Conviv. {cf. 635 a, 726 d-e, 744 c [with 715 a], and possibly G26 a). He is characterized as a wit and a tease (726 d-e, 710 a), one accustomed to speak out in a loud voice (617 e-f), and capable of inventing a story as evidence to support his argument {De E 88G a) : he is an expert in culinary matters (643 e, 669 c, 670 e) and in the dance (7-1-7 b) and shrinks from appearing as a kill-joy to younger men (ΤΟΙ· e). He is made to emphasize his close relations with a Cynic {De Defectu Oraculorum, 413 b) ; but lie is no Cynic himself, and he is mortified to think that he might be supposed to have used his skill in argument to discredit any pious belief ( t35 e). He is said to honour the school of Aristotle above that of Epicurus {Quaest. Conviv. 635 λ-b) : but he does not hesitate to disagree with Aristotle in the De Defectu Oraculorum (424 c ff.) and to espouse against him the doctrine of the Academy (430 e ff.). In the De Facie he is a vehement critic of Stoic doctrine and a supporter of the Academic position {cf. 922 f). Lamprias bore the name of his grandfather ; but this
a Ilis name is not mentioned until 937 d. There at the beginning of a section which serves as the transition from the main or “ scientific ” part of the dialogue to the myth Theon calls Lamprias by name, as Sulla does also at the beginning of his myth (910 f) and at the end of it (915 d). It is probable that in the lost beginning of the work Lamprias was similarly identified.
b Cf. Flaceliere, Plutarque : Sur la Dispar it ion des Grades (Paris, 1947), pp. 19-22.
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does not prove, as has sometimes been asserted, that he was older than his brothers, Plutarch and Timon. De Defectu Oraciilorum, 431 c-d, has been thought to show that he was a priest of the oracle in Lebadeia,® though this is not a necessary implication of that passage ; and a Delphic inscription proves him to have been an archon at Delphi towards the end of Trajan’s reign or in the beginning of Hadrian’s.5
Apolloindes, the third speaker, is at once identified as expert in geometry (920 f), and Lamprias indicates that the scope and limitations of his specialty coincide with those of Hipparchus, the great astronomer (921 d, cf. 925 a). He puts forward objections to Lamprias’s explanation of the “ face ” based upon astronomical terminology and calculations (933 f, 935 d-e). An Apolloindes appears at Quaest. Conviv. 650 f along with Sulla : but he is called ό τακτικός Άττολλοονίδης, and there is no compelling reason to identify the two/ Prickard may well be right in saying that the name Apolloindes here was used by Plutarch to mean “ one of the clan of Apollonius,”
i.e. a mathematician who, like Apollonius,^ is interested in astronomical theory.
a Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 189, n. 3 ; Flaceliere, op. cit. p. 251, n. 233 : Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 10.
b Dittenberger, S.I.G. ii. S6S c, η. 6 ; Stein, R.E. xii. 1. 586, s.v. Ααμπρίας 4.
c Ziegler (Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 34) says that the sentence at 927 β, ον γάρ εν στρατοπεδω τακτικών όφελος κτλ., is spoken “ obviously with reference to the interlocutor Apolloindes ” ; but this is pretty obviously not true. Lamprias is not here speaking in answer to Apolloindes ; and his subsequent words, ούδε κηπουρών ονδ’ οίκοδόμων, certainly have reference to none of the present company. These are in fact stock examples of the argument from design.
d Apollonius of Perga ; cf. Ilultsch, R.E. ii. 151-160.
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Certainly Aristotle, who puts forward the orthodox Peripatetic theory of the heavenly bodies (928 e ff.), is only a name chosen by Plutarch to signify the school that he represents (cf. 920 f), even as the representative Epicurean in De Sera Νumine Yindicta is called Epicurus.0
The Stoic position is represented by Pharnaces. This name was borne by the son of Mithridates, of whom Plutarch tells in the Lives of Pompey and Caesar, as well as by several notable Persians mentioned by Herodotus and Thucydides b ; and Plutarch probably chose it for his Stoic because of its Asiatic sound.®
After the role of Lamprias the largest in the dialogue proper is that of Lucius, who is probably the same as “ Lucius, the pupil of Moderatus the Pythagorean. from Etruria,” a guest at the dinner which Sulla gave for Plutarch in Home (Qnaest. Conviv. viii. 7-8 [727 β ff., 728 d	Early in the dialogue (921 f)
Lamprias turns to Lucius for aid ; he seems to think it appropriate that Lucius should set forth the strict
demonstration ” of the Academic theory concerning
ft There is no reason to change 'Επίκουρος of the mss. in 518 a to ’Επικούρειος, as Fabricius did. “ Aristotle ” here supports “ Epicurus ” there.
b There was also a citv in Pontus named Pharnaceia (LvcuUus, 17 [50-2 f]).
c Hirzel (per Dialog, ii, p. 186, n. 4) says that Pharnaces is certainly a former slave, one who had shared the fate and sentiments of Epictetus. This, of course, is the merest fancy ; not all Asiatics, not even all in Rome at this time, had been slaves. For Athenians named Pharnaces cf. I.O. ii2. 10.S9. 81 and 202. 55.
d Another Lucius, the son of Floms, appears in Quaest. Conriv. vii. 4 [702 f]) ; cf. Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chairo-neia, 55.
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the moon (cf. 928 d-e) ; and in fact the statement and defence of this position are shared by the two of them.®
Theoru whom Lamprias asks to identify a quotation (923 f) and whom he later teases for admiring Aristarchus to the neglect of Crates (938 d), is recognized as the literary authority in the group (cf. 931 e, 9^0 a). He is probably to be identified with θ^ων 6 -γραμματικός, who was a guest at Sulla’s dinner along \vith Lucius (Quaest. Conviv. 728 f) and who also dined with Plutarch at the house of Mestrius Florus (Quaest. Conviv. 626 e).& In the De Facie his chief contribution is a speech (937 d—938 c) which he makes after the main part of the dialogue has been concluded and which Lamprias praises as a kind of relaxation after the seriousness of the scientific discussion.
The last of the persons present is Menelaus the mathematician. Lucius addresses him directly once (930 a), but Menelaus makes no reply and neither speaks nor is spoken to elsewhere in the dialogue as we have it.c He is not mentioned anywhere else by Plutarch either ; but he is probably meant to be the Menelaus of Alexandria whom Ptolemy once calls
a It is Lucius who demands that the Stoic theory should not be passed over without refutation (9-21 f). It is he who replies when Pharnaces complains of Lamprias’s violent treatment of the Stoics (922 f). His speeches extend from 922 f to 923 f, where Lamprias takes over to give him time to collect his thoughts, from 9:?8 f to 9-29 e, from 930 a to 931 c, and from 931 d to 933 e.
b This Theon, whose home was Egypt (cf. 939 c-d), is certainly not the same as Θόων ό έταΐρος (Quaest. Conviv. G20 λ, De E, 386 d ), who is probably the Theon of De Pythiae Orac ο I is, Xon Posse Suaviter Vivi, and Quaest. Conviv. 667 λ and 7^6 a if.
c Unless the plural ύμΐν used twice by Lamprias at 939 c-d is meant to include Menelaus as well as Theon ; cf. note α on p. 170 infra.
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n yeoηιίτρψ and twice cites for astronomical observations which he made at Rome in the first year of Trajan (a.d. 98).α
3.	From 937 c-n it follows that the interlocutors have hitherto been promenading as they talked and that now they sit down upon the steps, seats, or benches (eVi των βάθρων) and remain seated to the end. No other indication of the scene or location is given in the work as we have it. It had generally been assumed that the dialogue was meant to take place in Chaeronea b ; but nothing in the text requires this, and F. H. Sandbaeh has adduced strong arguments for believing that the dramatic location is Rome or the vicinity of Rome/ The persons in the dialogue furnish one of these arguments. Apolloindes, Aristotle, and Pharnaces occur nowhere else in Plutarch’s writings and are probably all fictitious
° Ptolemy, Syntaxis, vii. 3 (ii, p. SO. 18 if. and p. 33. 3 if. [Heiberg]) ; cf. Orinsky, s.n. “ Menelaos ” 16 in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. xv. 1. 834· f.
b Cf. Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 184, η. I, who discusses and rejects the suggestion that the scene is Delphi. Raingeard in his note on 089 c (p. 129 of his commentary) says that ώστπρ άνω π^ρι Θήβας there would allow the inference that the speakers are on the coast of Egypt. No such inference is justified by this phrase, of course ; in fact, the preceding ύλην καί καρπούς αυτού (or αυτόθι, as Raingeard conjectures) μύν όμβροι τρίφονσιν and the subsequent παρ’ ύμΐν ev Αιγύπτιο (939 d 1) show that the scene of the dialogue is not anywhere in Egypt.
c F. II. Sandbac.h, “ The Date of the Eclipse in Plutarch’s De Facie f Class. Quart, xxiii (19^9), pp. 13-1 β ; cf. Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 73-74. I am indebted to Mr. Sandbaeh for sending me, along with copies of his publications, many of his unpublished opinions concerning points in the De Facie and copies of his correspondence with J. K. Fotheringhani occasioned by the publication of the article cited above.
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characters. Plutarch nowhere else mentions Menelaus the mathematician either, but we know that Menelaus spent some time in Rome (see note a, p. 8). Sulla, Lucius, and Theon all appear together at a dinner given for Plutarch when he had returned to Rome after an interval of absence (Quaest. Conviv.
viii.	7-8) ; and none of these three is ever mentioned as being anywhere but in Rome or its vicinity (see § 2, supra). Lamprias alone belongs to Plutarch’s circle at Chaeronea ; but it is by no means certain that he did not visit Rome as Plutarch did, though there seems to be no definite evidence either way.a
The other argument for the dramatic location is connected with the question of the dramatic date of the dialogue. At 931 d-e Lucius refers to a recent total solar eclipse, saying : “if you will call to mind this conjunction recently which, beginning just after noonday, made many stars shine out from many parts of the sky . . b Ginzel c identified this eclipse with the one which occurred on 20 March a.i). 71, for he found that all other solar eclipses visible in Chaeronea during Plutarch’s lifetime fell too far short of totality to permit the appearance of
a Lamprias at least pretends to be conversant with Latin {Quaest. Conviv. 726 e ff.). On Plutarch’s visits to Rome cf. Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 19-20.
6 . . . 8ore μοι, ταυτης εναγχος της συνόδου μνηαθέντες η πολλά μεν άστρα πολλαχόθεν του ούρανοΰ διεφηνεν ευθύς εκ μεσημβρίας άρζαμενη. . . .
c F. Κ. Ginzel, Spezieller Kanon der Sonnen- und Mond-finsternisse fur das Landergebiet der klassischen Altertums-wissenschaft (Berlin, 1899), pp. 202-204 ; cf. also Plates X and XI for the paths of solar eclipses during the first and second centuries a.d. The data for the eclipses of 75 and 83, infra, come from Ginzel’s tables, op. cit. p. 78 and pp. 110-111.
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stars. His conclusion was generally accepted a until Sandbach b pointed out that, since this eclipse reached its maximum phase at about 11 a.m. local solar time in Chaeronea.0 Plutarch could not have referred to it as having begun after noonday. Ginzel had assumed that the place of observation was Chaeronea ; Sandbach, having recognized that this assumption is unwarranted, was able to consider two other eclipses, that of 5 January a.d. 75 and that of 27 December a.d. 83. The latter was total at Alexandria shortly before 15 hours. The former was total in Carthage a little after 15 hours and in the latitude of Rome on the eastern side of the Adriatic at about 15 hours. 20 minutes ; at Rome itself the maximum obscuration was 11Ὁ digits, so that, since according to Fotheringham d stars other than Venus have been visible where the solar obscuration was 107 digits, it is perfectly possible that some stars
a Struyck (cited by Ginzel, op. cit. p. 203) appears to have come to this conclusion before Ginzel; and Ginzel’s identification was accepted by M. Adler (Zucei Beitrage zum plutar-chischen Dialog, De Facie [Nikolsburg·, ID 10], p. 4) and by Fotheringham as cited by Λ. O. Prickard (Plutarch on the Face of the Moon [1911], p. 75, and Plutarch, Select Essays, ii, p. 253). Hirzel (Per Dialog, ii, ρ. 1*,\ η. 1), following· Volkmann, does not even mention the eclipses of 59, 71, and 15, which Ginzel held to be the only ones worthy of consideration.
6 Op. cit. in note c, p. 8 supra.
c 10hr, 5Sm, 4 according to Ginzel (op. cit. p. 204) ; llhr, 4m, 1 according to Fotheringham as quoted by Prickard (Plutarch, Select Essays, ii, p. 253).
d Historical Eclipses (19:? 1), cited by Fotheringham in a letter to Sandbach (22 January 1929) ; in this letter Fotheringham states that “ a certain number of stars were visible at Rome in 75.” Cf. Ginzel, op. cit. ρ. 11: “ Bei den zen-tralen Sonnenfinsternissen . . . einzelne Sterne treten mitunter hervor, bevor die Phase 11 zollipr greworden ist.”
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would have been seen at Rome about 3.20 p.m. local solar time on 5 January a.d. 75. This eclipse of a.d. 75 as seen in Rome certainly fits the conditions of Lucius’ statement better than does the one of a.d. 71 as seen in Chaeronea, even though it was rather late to be described as beginning just after noonday.0 It must be emphasized that there is no reason to assume that Plutarch himself saw the eclipse to which Lucius refers. He had undoubtedly heard that it had been seen in or near Rome ; he almost certainly had seen the eclipse of a.d. 71 in Chaeronea and may have seen that of a.d. 83 in Alexandria b ; and what he had seen during one or both of these eclipses he may very well have applied to the eclipse of a.d. 75, which he had not seen.c We
° Its “ beginning,” which would have been at approximately 13.50 hours, could not have been observed with the naked eye; but Plutarch was capable of calculating it roughly. In any case, whether the συνόδου ... η .. . άρξαμενη is to be taken strictly or in the sense of the time when darkness began, μεσημβρία, as Sandbach has said, is an extended period of time and not an astronomical moment; and Lucius means that the conjunction began just after noonday was over.
b We do not know when Plutarch visited Alexandria. In Quaest. Conviv. ν. α (678 c if.) his grandfather is present at a banquet given for him after his return from Alexandria. Sandbach (Toe. cit.) thinks that this could have been after 83; but, whether this is so or not, we do not know whether there may not have been more visits to Alexandria than this one.
c If 932 β (. . . ττεριφαίνεταί τις αυγή περί την ΐτυν . . .) means, as has sometimes been supposed, that Plutarch had seen the corona, he must have had this experience in 71 or 83. No one in or near Rome would have seen it in 75. I doubt that these words apply to the corona at all, however, for the subsequent ούκ Ουσα βαθεΐαν γενεσθαι την σκιάν και άκρατον would be a remarkably tame way of describing that spectacle. If the passage refers to any observed phenomenon, it is more likely to have reference to an annular eclipse.
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may then conclude that the dramatic date of the dialogue is later than a.d. 75. but how much later it is remains uncertain despite Lucius’ reference to the eclipse as “ recent.” Tlie word which he uses, εναγγος, like the English “ recent,” has a meaning relative to its context, and in the case of anything so unusual as a total solar eclipse might refer to an event that had taken place at any time within a decade or more ; it seems in this passage not to be used of the immediate past, for Lucius expressly reckons with the possibility that his audience may not recall “ the recent conjunction ” and may have to fall back upon literary evidence for the impression made by a total solar eclipse.® The attempts to find a historical reference in 91*5 β which would help to fix the date of the dialogue are quite perverse b ; and we are restricted by the evidence at present available to the conclusion that the conversation was meant to have taken place in or about Rome some time—and perhaps quite a long time—after a.d. 75.
So much for the dramatic date. There is no reason
a 931 E : ει 8e μη, Θεών ημΐν (τον) Μίμνερμον επάξει κτλ. Of course, this is primarily a literary device to excuse the introduction of the literary references ; but it shows that Plutarch does not expect his readers to remember what a total solar eclipse is like.
b Hirzel (Der Dialog, ii, p. 1S2, η. 1) excised Τ υφών in 945 β (Τιτυοι δε καί Τυφώνες ο τε Δελφούς κατασχών καί συνταράζας το χρηστήριον νβρε ι καί βία Τ υφών ε£ εκείνων κτλ.), took 6 .. . συνταράξας . . . βία as a reference to Nero, and concluded that Plutarch must have written this after the devastation of Delphi and before the restoration of the oracle. Adler (Zv'ei Beitriige, etc. [see note a, p. 10], pp. 5-7) defended the text of the mss., which he interpreted to mean “ demons of the nature of Tityus and Typho and among1 these especially the Typhon who, etc.,” and followed Pointow (Rhein. Mvs. li [1S96], pp. 877 ff.), who showed that the extinction of the 12
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at all for Hirzel’s assertion a that this and the date of composition coincide. Certain striking similarities between the De Facie and the De Defectu Oraculorum have often been observed, but from these can be drawn equally cogent—and equally hypotheticcil— arguments for the priority of either to the other b ;
Delphic oracle during the time from Nero to Hadrian was pure invention and who took Τ υφών in De Facie, 945 b, as a reference to the conflagration in S3 b.c. Adler then, assuming that after the ceremonious restoration of the temple in a.d. 84 Plutarch would not remind his readers of its devastation, concluded that the dialogue must have been written before a.d. 84. This argument was criticized by K. Mras (Zeitschrift fur die osterreichischen Gymnasien, Ixv [1914], p. 187), who in turn deleted Τυφώνες from the text and read Τιτυοί δε καί 6 Τ υφών δ λελφούς . . . βία κτλ. This violent alteration is even less justifiable than Hirzel’s excision of Τ υφών, with which it shares the fault of producing· the hiatus βία εξ ; but the text of the mss. is impossible despite Adler, for (a) one does not say in any language “ such creatures as Tityus and Typho and in particular Typho . .	(b) nowhere else is
Typho himself said to have done the deed here ascribed to him, and (c) a reference to the conflagration is at least as improbable as the supposed reference to Xero. Kaltwasser’s change of Τ υφών to Πύθων, on the other hand, is practically certain. Confusion of π and τ and of θ and φ is easy ana common, and πύθων coming after τυφώνες would very easily be assimilated to it. Moreover, in De Defectu Oraculorum, 421 c, τα περί Πύθωνα are included among δαιμόνων πάθη along with τα Τυφωνικά and τα Τιτανικά. In 414 a-β the oracle at Delphi is said to have been long deserted in what is represented as “ ancient times ” ; and, if it is denied that the beast (which is not here named but is certainly Python !) was the cause, that is done in order to ascribe the cause to δαίμονες. Finally, Πύθων and Τιτυός are named together by Plutarch in Pelopidas, 16 (286 c) as they are by Strabo (ix. 3. 12 [cc. 422-423]) and Apollodorus {Bibliotheca, i. 4. 1. 3-5 [22-23]).
a Der Dialog, ii, p. 184, η. 1.
b M. Adler (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, pp. 115-116) contends that in the De Defectu Plutarch excerpts the De Facie ; but see Iiaingeard, p. xxviii of his edition of De Facie.
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and, since in any case the date of the De Defectu is uncertain.0 the relative chronology of the two if established would not determine the date of the De Facie.
•k The structure of the De Facie is complicated. The whole of the work is narrated by Lamprias Avho speaks in the first person and ([notes those who took part in the conversation, including himself, some few times in indirect discourse (e.g. 933 f) but for the most part directly. The last part of his narration (chaps. 26-30 [9-10 f—9^5 d] consists entirely of Sulla’s mvth given in Sulla’s own words ; this myth, Sulla himself says, is a story told to him by an unnamed stranger, whom lie quotes first indirectly and then (9-12 i) if.) directly to the end. The second or eschatological part of the myth the stranger had told Sulla that lie had himself heard from “ the chamberlains and servitors of Cronus ” (cf. 91-5 o). Hearing it from Lamprias now, the reader lias this part at fourth hand and the geographical introduction of the stranger at third hand.6
From 937 c it appears that Sulla had promised to tell his myth in return for an account of what had been said in an earlier discussion about the nature of the face which appears in the moon. Such a compact may have been expressly made in the beginning of the dialogue which is lost, where Sulla may have come upon the company already engaged in reviewing that earlier discussion (see note a. p. 3). So much is no more than conjecture. It is certain, however,
α Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 76, gives “ about 100” as the date; but cf. Flaceliere, Plutarque : Sur la Disparition des Oracles, note 4 and pp. 13-17.
6 Cf. Plato’s Parmenides and Shorev, What Plato Said, p. 287.
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that most of what Lamprias narrates from chapter 2 through chapter 23 is a conversation which is itself represented as containing a resume or report of what was said at an earlier conversation. This the beginning of chapter 24 (937 c) states explicitly : ημείς μεν ovv, εφην, ο (τ α μἡ διαπεφενγε τή ν μνήμην των εκεί λεχ-θεντων U7τηγγελκαμεν, and the εδόκει Χεγειτθαι at the end of chapter 2 (920 f) implies that what Lamprias has hitherto said in that chapter had been used as an argument in the earlier discussion. The leader of that discussion, which is referred to as a διατριβή;a was not Lamprias or Lucius, who here recapitulate it,b but someone to whom Lamprias, Lucius, and Sulla refer as “ our comrade ” and \vho probably is meant to be Plutarch himself.0 Lamprias and Lucius are, of course, presumed to have been present at that discussion with their “ comrade ” and Sulla to have been absent from it.d Of the others, Apolloindes certainly ΛλῬε not present/ nor was The on f ; Phar-
“ By Lucius at 929 Β : δ μεν ovv εταίρος εν rjj διατριβή τούτο . . . άποδεικννς . . . ηνδοκίμησεν.
b Cf. besides 937 c, 930 f, and 929 b, which have already been cited, especially 921 f, 930 a, 932 d, 933 c.
c Cf. 921 f, 929 b, 929 f, and see note a on p. 48 infra. d The logic of the situation demands this ; but it is also implied by Sulla’s question at 9i9 f.
e This is implied by his question in 920 f and confirmed by that in 921 β : άλλα ττή τον ελεγχοναύτω ττροσήγες; (in this latter passage Fohlenz [Β.ΡΛΥ. xxxii, 1912, p. t>4<9] argued for retention of the .mss. reading, προσήγε, understanding as subject 6 εταίρος, who he assumes was mentioned in the lost beginning of the dialogue ; but surely this sentence is too far from even such a hypothetical antecedent, and Adler’s ττροσήγες is an obvious and highly probable correction).
f This is certainly implied by his interchange with Lucius in 932 d-e.
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naces probably was not n ; and concerning Aristotle and Menelaus the text as we have it allows no clear inference to be drawn.6 What these men other than Lamprias and Lucius sav in chapters 2-23 is not, then, part of the report of that earlier discussion ; but neither is all that Lucius says, for in several places his remarks or arguments are expressly declared to be his own contribution.0 That earlier discussion cannot, however, he identified witli any that Plutarch
a This is the most reasonable inference to be drawn from 921 f, where Lucius requests that Pharnaces be given some consideration, and from Pharnaces’ comment in 922 f upon the attack of Lamprias. Nevertheless, Pharnaces’ words in the latter passage, εμέ δ’ ούν ούκ έζάξεσθε τ ήμερον κτλ., are open to the interpretation that he had been present at the earlier discussion and had there been drawn out by the Academic gambit.
b Lucius’s one remark to Menelaus (9S0 λ), αίσχυνομαι . . . σοΰ παρόντος κτλ., seems to imply that the latter had not been present at the earlier discussion ; but this is not decisive, especially in view of the fact that Menelaus makes no reply. Aristotle’s silence when Lamprias «addresses him in 920 f might be taken to mean that he had heard this before ; and . . . προς Κλέαρχον, ω Αριστοτέλης, . . . έδόκει Αέγεσθαι τον νμετερον could be interpreted as a reminder, although what follows, νμετερος γαρ άνηρ κτλ., sounds as if this were something: new. In 929 β Lucius in a speech addressed especially to Aristotle refers to what “ onr comrade ” said έν τί} διατριβή and adds that lie will not repeat what he learned παρ’ υμών ή μεθ' υμών, which mijrht be taken to imply that Aristotle too had attended the διατριβή in question, although it might have a more general meaning.
c Cf. Lamprias’s comment, ούχ ούτως δ’ 6 εταίρος ημών, in 921 F and his καλώ λόγω καλήν αναλογίαν προσέθηκας’ ου γαρ άποστερητέον σε τών ιδίων (9ί>1 η). The latter marks the last sentence of Lucius’s preceding· speech (Sore δη μοι γεωμετρικώς ειπεΐν κτλ.) as his own, while Lucius's own subsequent statement (ούκουν και δεύτερον αναλογία προσχρητέον) makes the same claim for what follows. In 933 c (παρίημι δ’ όσα . . . έλέχθη) and possibly in 9^9 u (εγώ δε ταΰτα μεν ούκ έρώ κτλ. 16
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may have had with his friends or with any lecture that he may have given ; it is primarily a literary-fiction, part of the structure of the dialogue for which it provides a specious motivation.
The recapitulation of this fictitious discussion along with the incidental arguments provoked by it contains all that Plutarch would consider to be “ scientific ” in the dialogue. At its conclusion Lamprias is ready for Sulla’s myth (chap. 24 init. [937 c-d]) ; but before Sulla can begin to speak Theon raises the question of the habitability of the moon, contending that, if it is not habitable, there can be no reason for it to exist with the nature or composition that according to Lamprias and Lucius it does have.0 Lamprias calls Theon’s speech a kind of relaxation after the seriousness of the preceding discussion. In fact, however, Theon has raised the metaphysical problem of the final cause ; and to this Lamprias replies at length (chap. 25). He argues first that the moon, constituted as he contends it is, need not, even if uninhabitable, be without a purpose in the universe (938 c-f), and secondly that, even if uninhabitable by corporeal human beings, it may still be inhabited by living beings of an entirely different kind to whom the moon may justly appear to be the only real earth and our earth the slime and dregs of the universe, uninhabitable by creatures that have warmth and breath and motion. Here Sulla checks Lamprias (chap. 26 init [940 f]) lest the latter encroach upon his myth ; and Lamprias was upon the very threshold
[see note b supra]) Lucius indicates that he is not giving a full account of the earlier discussion.
° Cf. 937 D : . . . et δυνατόν €Κ€ϊ κατοικζίν. et γαρ ον δυνατόν, άλογον καί το γην etvai την σζληνην δόξα γαρ προς ούδ€ν άλλα μάτην γζγονόναι κτλ.
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of it, for the myth, as it turns out, teaches that the moon is inhabited by souls that have left their bodies after death on earth or have not yet been incorporated by birth into terrestrial bodies. So the episode consisting ofTheon’s speech and Lamprias’s reply (chaps. 21-25) is not merely «α formal literary device. It is, to be sure, a transition from the scientific part of the dialogue, in which it is argued that the lunar phenomena imply the earth-like constitution of the moon, to the concluding myth in which the purpose of such a moon in the universe is imaginatively portrayed ; but this “ transitional episode ” raises the philosophical question, without the answer to which the strictly astronomical conclusion could to a Platonist or Aristotelian be no complete or satisfactory explanation. and itself contains the metaphysical answer, of which the myth is. despite all its intrinsic interest, essentially a poetical embellishment. When this “ transition ” is properly attended to. there can be no question about the integral unity of the whole dialogue or any doubt that the purpose of the whole is to establish and defend the position that'the moon is entirely earthy in its constitution and that on this hypothesis alone can the astronomical phenomena and the existence of the moon itself be accounted for.a
5.	The main part of the dialogue is of extraordinary interest for the history of astronomy, cosmology, geography, and catoptrics ; and this aspect of the "work deserves more attention than it has usually received.b It is not a technical scientific treatise and
a Cf. ΛΙ. Pohlenz, Giitt. Gel. Am. clxxx [1918], p. 323.
6 ,J. O. Thomson, History of Ancient Geography (C am-bridg»·, 191b), pp. 880 f., gives a brief outline of this part of 18
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is not to be judged as if it were meant to be such ; but it is all the more significant that in a literary work intended for an educated but non-technical audience towards the end of the first century a.d. Hipparchus and Aristarchus of Samos are familiarly cited and a technical work of the latter is quoted verbatim, the laws of reflection are debated, the doctrine of natural motion to the universal centre is rejected, and stress is laid upon the cosmological importance of the velocity of heavenly bodies/'
the work and cites Duhem's and Humboldt’s praise of it. A. O. Prickard has some general remarks on the subject in the introductions to his two translations of the dialogue (Plutarch on the Face which appears on the Orb of the Moon [Winchester and London, 1911], pp. 9-15, and Plutarch: Select Essays, ii [Oxford, 1918], pp. 2\6-25o). So has S. Gunther in his outline of the dialogue, Vergleichende Mond-und Erdkunde (Braunschweig, 1911), pp. -24-35, nearly half of which, however, is concerned with the myth. Hirzel in his treatment of the dialogue (Der Dialog [Leipzig, 1895], ii, pp. 182-189) has little or nothing specific to say of its scientific aspect. The most extensive monograph on the dialogue, Maximilian Adler’s Quibus E.c Fontibus Plutarchus Libellum “ De Facie in Orbe Lunae " Hauserit (Diss. Phil. Find, χ [1910], pp. 85-1S0), is concerned with the scientific passages only in so far as the author thinks that from them he can draw support for his thesis that Posidonius was Plutarch’s source for the dialogue. A similar purpose limits the treatment of the work by K. Praechter in his Hierokles der Stoiker (Leipzig, 1901), p. 26 and pp. 109-120. Cf. also the notes of W. Xorlind, Eranos, xxv (1927), pp. 265-277.
a It is interesting to compare the treatise of Ibn Al-Haitham (965-1039) which was translated from the Arabic by Carl Schoy under the title Abhandlung des Schaichs Ibn *All Al-Hasan Ibn Al-IIasan Ibn Al-Haitham : Fber die Xatur der Spuren <Flecken), die man auf der Oberflache des Mondes sieht (Hannover, 1925). Ibn Al-Haitham’s explanation of the “ face ” is that the nature of the moon's substance must differ from place to place, since the variation in illumination can be the result only of a difference in the power to absorb and
19
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Most of the attention given to the dialogue, however, has been attracted bv the concluding myth.® This consists of two parts. The second and main part is the eschatological myth, which establishes the purpose of the moon in the cosmos by explaining her role in the “ life-cycle ” of souls and which the stranger told Sulla he had from the chamberlains of Cronus (912 n—91-5 d) ; the first is the introduction
reflect light, and the spots are places of greater density and less power of absorption (pp. 20 ff. and 29-31). Though Se.hoy appears to have been unaware of it and Plutarch does not mention it, this explanation is ascribed to οι από τών μαθηματικών in Aetius, ii. 30. 7 (Dox. Graeci, p. 362. 5-13). I bn ΛΙ-Haitham rejects the· theory that the spots are shadows cast by prominences on the moon, arguing that such shadows would not always have the same shape and position, as the spots do (pp. 14-17). Like Plutarch, however, he knows and refutes the notion that they are a reflection of the terrestrial ocean or an}' other terrestrial feature (pp. l-i?, 5-7 : De Facie, chaps. 3-1·) : and he also adduces the colour of the moon in eclipse (pp. SI f. ; De Facie, 031 b-d). He proves impossible as well (pp. K5, cf. p. 2) an explanation unmentioned by Plutarch but recorded by Simplicius (De Caelo, p. 457. 25-30) that the spots are the result of vapours rising from below and obscuring: the moon’s brilliance (cf., however, for something similar, Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 115-420, and De Facie, 922 b-c). Like Cleomedes (ii. 4. 103 [p. 1S6. 1-1-27 Ziegler]), I bn ΛΙ-Haitham seems to hold that the moon as a reflecting convex mirror would have to appear as a single point of light (pp. 7 f. with Schoy’s note, p. 8, η. I).
a It was probably the myth as much as the more strictly astronomical part of the dialogue that caused Kepler to make his Latin translation and commentary of the De Facie, which he did shortly before his death. Tliis is printed in volume viii of Joannis Kepleri Opera Omnia, ed. I)r. Ch. Frisch (Francofurti a. M., 1S70). Cf. R. Schmertosch, “ Ivepplcr zu Plntarchs Schrift ‘ Vom Gesicht im Monde,’ ” Phil,-Hist. Beit raff e Curt Wachsmuth zum GO. Geburtstag iiberreicht (Leipzig:, 1807), pp. 52-55, and K. Pixis, Kepler ats Geograph (Munich, 1 Si) 9).
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to this mvth or “ frame-storv,” in which the stranger explained to Sulla how from the continent on the other side of the Atlantic he came to the Isle of Cronus, one of several that lie westwards of Britain, and thence, after having served thirty years, travelled to Carthage where he met Sulla (9-11 a—9i2 c).
This geographical introduction has aroused the wildest speculations. Kepler was convinced that the trans-Atlantic continent was America, and he tried to identify the islands mentioned in the myth a ; W. Christ in 1898 still could assert that Plutarch’s continent is “ obviously America ” and proves that about a.d. 100 sailors reached the North American coast via Iceland. Greenland, and Baffinland h ; and in 1909
G.	Mair argued that the source of this knowledge of America was reports of Carthaginian seafarers who had penetrated into the Gulf of Mexico, that the Isle of Cronus is Scandinavia, and that the northern geography of the myth derives from accounts of the voyages of Py theas of Massilia.c Even
a Cf. notes 97, 98, 103, and 105 to Kepler’s translation (see note a,p.20si/pra)and note 2 to his Somnivm sive Astrono-mia Lunaris. In Theatrum Orbis Terrarum Abrahami Ortelii (Antwerp, 1593), p. 5, this passage of Plutarch was used, apparently for the first time, to prove that the ancients knew the American continent.
b Geschichte der griechiscben Litteratur, Dritte Auflage (1S9S), p. 662, η. 1. W. Schmid and O. Stahlin in the sixth edition of this work (Zweiter Teil, Erste Halfte [1920], p. 498) suppress this note of Christ’s but write “ aus dem Festland jenseits des atlantischen Ozeans (Amerika ?).”
c G. Mair, “ Pvtheas’ Tanais und die Insel des Kronos in Plutarchs Schrift ‘ Das Gesicht im Monde ’ ” (Johresbericht des K.K. Staats-Gymnasiams in Marburg all), 1909). A fair example of Mair’s argument is his identification (p. 18) of the κόλπος mentioned in 94-1 β with the Christiana-Fjord, although according to Plutarch it is in the trans-Atlantic
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before Mail· had published his fantastic theory Ebner had conclusively demonstrated that Plutarch could not have referred to any real crossing of the Atlantic or any rumours of sueh a crossing, that by using the name Ogygia at. the beo-inning (9H a-β) he had clearly indicated the purely mythieal intention of his geography, and that this geographical setting is simply an imitation of Plato’s Atlantis in the spirit of Iiecataeus’ story of the Hyperboreans, Theo-pompus’ Meropis, and the Sacred lleeords of Eu-hemenis.rt The additional geographical particulars are the usual “ corroborative detail intended to give
continent. Moreover, all of Plutarch’s islands lie to the West and North-West of Britain !
a E. Ebner, Geograpliische Jlinweise mid Anklange in Plutarchs Schrift, de facie in orbe lunae (Munich, 1906). A. von Humboldt had concluded long; before that the geographical frame is entirely mythical (Kritisclie Untersu-chungen iiber die historische Entwicklnng der geographischen Kenntnisse von der Xeuen Welt [Berlin, 1836], pp. 174-185).
H.	von Arnim (“ Plutarch iiber Damonen und Mystik,” pp. 37-47 [ Verliand. K. Akad. ran Wetenscliappen te Amsterdam, Afd. Letterk., 1921]) contended that Plutarch's source for chapter 26 was a “ fantastic travel-romance ” that had nothing· to do with philosophy or moon-demonology, but in which the demons of Cronus served the purpose of prophesying· to the hero about his future. W. Hamilton {Class. Quart. xxviii [1931], pp. 24- if., cf. p. 21, η. 1),while citing as parallels to the geographical myth Hecataeus, Euhemerus, Theo-pompus, and the Abaris of Ileraelides Ponticus (cf. also Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 187, n. 4), maintains that Plutarch wrote the whole of his myth in direct imitation of Plato’s story of Atlantis. Rohde (Der griechische Roman, 204-276 = 3rd edition [Leipzig·, 1914], pp. 219-296) places Plutarch’s geo-graphical myth in its proper environment with the romances of Theopoinpus, Heeataeus, Euhemerus, Iambulus, Antonins Diogenes, and Marcellus. Of. also II. Martin, Etudes sur le Time'e de Platon (Paris, 1811), i, pp. 290-304, and J. O. Thomson, op. cit. (note b, p. IS), pp. 287-238.
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artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative.” The theme of the sleeping Cronus may have been suggested to Plutarch by Demetrius of Tarsus, who in the De Defectu Oracu-lorum (419 e—-420 a) is made to say that on an island near Britain Cronus is kept prisoner by the bonds of sleep and is guarded by Briareus and attended by Spirits who are his servitors. This Demetrius appears to have been an historical person who did travel to Britain, whence in the dialogue he is said to have recently returned ; and he may have told Plutarch some Celtic legend or superstition which the latter hellenized and wove into the fabric of his myth.®
The discussion of the second part of the myth, the demonology and eschatology, has also been concerned mainly with the problem of Plutarch’s sources. Heinze attempted to prove that this myth had been put together out of material drawn from Xenocrates and from Posidonius and that in the resulting combination the parts that belong to those two authors
a For Demetrius cf. R. Flaceliere, Plutarque : Sur la Dis-parition des Oracles (Paris, 1947), pp. 26-2S, and K. Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia (Stuttgart, 1949), 36. If Demetrius did hear a Celtic tale of a god or hero asleep on some western island, it would have been easy for him or Plutarch to identify the subject with Cronus (cf. Hesiod, JforAs and Laps, 169, and Pindar, Olympian, ii. 77 [70] ff.; see also note a on p. 1S2 and note a on 942 a infra). Pohlenz’s notion (R.E. xi. 2013) that Posidonius, who was “ familiar with the northern world,” was the intermediary of this “ Kyffhausermotiv ” has nothing to support it. Posidonius was the source of the Cronus-motif as well as of the whole geographical part of the myth according to M. Adler, op. cit. (note 6, p. Is), pp. 169-1 TO, who has no trouble in showing· that Schmertosch adduced no real reason for designating Xenocrates as Plutarch’s source for this section ; but Hamilton (loc. cit. [note a, p. 22]) has proved that Posidonius could not have been the source either.
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are distinguishable." Adler vigorously attacked this thesis and argued that Posidonius was Plutarch’s source for the whole myth and for whatever there is in it that may have come ultimately from Xeno-orates b ; but It. M. Jones c proved conclusively that neither Heinze’s conclusions nor Adler’s will bear scrutiny, that Posidonius could not have been the source, and that, while Plutarch combined various eschatological notions which Avcre current and some of which were probably held in common by different philosophers, his myth is in the main an interpretation of Plato’s Timaeus. Later, against Karl Reinhardts attempt to trace the myth back to a hypothetical “ solar eschatology ” of Posidonius, Jones re-established the Platonic character of Plutarch’s esehato-logy, psychology, and demonology here and the impossibility of taking Posidonius for the source.d
α liichard Heinze, Xenokrates (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 123 ff. M. Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes (Gottingen, 1909), p. 133, η. 1, approved Heinze’s conclusion in general but differed with him in some particulars.
6 Maximilian Adler, op. cit. (note b, p. 18), pp. 166 ff. Adler’s dissertation was reviewed by Pohlenz in B.P.W. xxxii (1912), 648-654, and his thesis concerning the source of the myth criticized, ibid. t>53. P. Capelle (De luna stellis lacteo orbe animarum sedibus [Halle, 1917], pp. 14-15) held that chapter 28 came from Posidonius’s account of the state of souls after death and chapters 29 and 30 from his supposed commentary on the Timaeus.
c The Platonism of Plutarch (Chicago Dissertation, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1016), pp. -18-56 and 58-60.
d K. Reinhardt, Kosmos vnd Sympathie (Munich, 1926), pp. 813 ff. (cf. also F. Cumont, “ La Theologie solaire du paga-nisme romain,” Mem. de Γ Acad, des Inscriptions, xii [1909]); R. M. Jones, “ Posidonius and Solar Eschatology,” Class. Phil. xxvii (1932), pp. 113-135, especially pp. 116-131. P. Boyanc£, pjndes snr le Son ye de Sc ip ion (Bordeaux and Paris, 1936), pp. 78-104, follows Jones in refuting Cumont and Reinhardt. 24
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Hamilton later contended even more positively that Plutarch took the Timaeus as the model for the whole of his myth in the De Facie and that, since the De Animae Procreatione in Timaeo shows that he regarded the Timaeus seriously, he must have intended the corresponding portion of his myth in the De Facie to contain an equally serious exposition of his own beliefs concerning the nature and fate of the soul.® Soury in his extensive study of the myth, while emphasizing· the possible influence of the mysteries, agrees in general with Hamilton that it is preponderantly Platonic.5
Anyone who Avithout a preconceived thesis to defend reads the De Facie will recognize. I believe, that Plato was Plutarch’s inspiration throughout the dialogue but that Plutarch is himself the true author of the whole work and that, while there is in it a distillation of his wide and varied scientific and philosophical reading, he cannot possibly have composed it by copying out any source or combination of sources. I have tried in the exegetical notes to indicate the “ parallels ” which will help the reader to understand the dialogue itself by seeing its relation
a W. Hamilton, Class. Quart, xxviii (1934), pp. 24-30. Hamilton expressly opposes the theory of von Arnim, who, in his l> Plutarch uber Damonen und Mystik ” (see note σ. p. -2-2), pp. 24-65, argues that Plutarch took the geographical myth and the eschatological myth from two different sources and the latter from an eclectic Platonist later than Antiochus. As to Hamilton’s notion of the seriousness Λν-ith which Plutarch intended the myth, Ziegler is surely right in saying (Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 217) that Sulla’s final sentence, taken together with Lamprias’s remark in 920 b-c, shows that Plutarch had no intention of insisting upon the literal truth of the myth ; in this attitude also he follows Plato : see note a on p. 223 infra.
b G. Soury, Rev. Et. Or. liii (1940), pp. 51-58, and La ZV-monologie de Plutarque (Paris, 1942J, pp. 73-82 and 177-210.
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to tlu* rest of ancient scientific and philosophical thought. Among these “ parallels ” some of the most striking arc drawn from later writers, especially Neo-PlatonisH ; these I have mentioned not in order to insinuate that they show Plutarch's direct influence upon those later writers, although many of them certainly were acquainted with him, but because they illuminate the meaning of the De Facie and at the same time indicate what may have been contained in some of the philosophical writings known to Plutarch and long since lost to us. and may help to cast some flicker of light upon that obscure and controversial problem, the prehistory of Neo-Platonism.
6.	The De Facie, which is No. 73 in the so-called Catalogue of Lamprias and No. 71 in the Planudeaii order, is apparently preserved in only two mss. of the Bibliotheque Nationale. Grec 1672 (saec. \IY) and 1675 (saec. XV), conventionally called Parisiiius Κ and Parisinus Β respectively." These have hitherto been supposed to be independent copies of a single archetype b ; but recently G. R. Manton has put
° On the mss. of Plutarch generally <f. the references cited by M. Pohlenz, Plutarchi Moral ία, i (Teubner, 1925), Prae-fatio, p. vi, η. 1, and pp. xxvi and xxviii f. on Β and F, respectively.
b Wyttenbach (Plutarchi Moralia [Oxford, 1795], p. xliv) says of Β “ ut videtur, ex E, aut t jusdem exempli codice, ita descriptus ut antiquiores melioresque simul adhiberentur ; uncle quaedam lacunae uberius etiam expletae, et plura menda sanata.” M. Treu, Zvr Geschlchte der Uberlieferuny von Plutarrhs Moralia, ii (Ohlau, 1881), pp. 5-7, argued that Β derives from the same source as E, which Β must have used later ; and his conclusion was generally accepted by later editors. Rainpreard’s more complicated stemma (p. xiv of his edition of the De Facie) is, in any case, entirely unjustified. 26
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forward strong arguments for thinking that Β is a descendant of E through an intermediate manuscript, “ a copy of E, which was \vorked over by a scholar who filled in lacunae and inserted conjectures of his own.” a
I	have collated both manuscripts from photostats which were generously put at my disposal by Dr. William C. Helmbold : and I have recorded under the usual symbols the variant readings of each of them, for I soon discovered that not only is Ber-nardakis’ report of the mss. untrustworthy, but that the same must be said of Raingeard’s in his recent edition of the dialogue, and that even Treu’s collation (see note b, p. 26) is not free of errors. I have not recorded mere omissions or variations of accent or breathing, however, unless the sense is affected by them ; and I have regularized crasis and elision without regard to the manuscripts or report of them,
a “ The Manuscript Tradition of Plutarch Moralia 70-7,” Class. Quart, xliii (1949), pp. 97-104. Among the passages discussed by Manton where Β has readings other than those of E are none from the I)e Facie, for the text of which Manton {op. cit. p. 09, n. 1) depended upon Treu’s collation supplemented by Bernardakis’ list in vol. i of his edition, pp. 1 if.; but I have found no variant reading of Β in this essay that would surely gainsay Manton’s hypothesis. Those which might suggest that Β is not descended from E are the following : 927 f : τον -B for E’s correct τα before εμβριθή ; 929 β : έχων δε -Β, εχων Be τοΰτο -E for the correct εκών δε ; 932 D : πεποιημένων -Β for E’s correct πεπεισμένων ; 937 Γ : έπιφερο-μενη -Β, φερομενη -E for the probable original άντιφερομενη ; 938 D : άναγινώσκων -Β for E’s correct άναγινώσκοντος; 943 D : καταγινομενας -Β for E’s correct καταδύομενας. Manton’s conclusion has been rejected by K. Hubert {Rhein. Jfus. xciii [1950], pp. 330-336), but Hubert’s defence of the independence of Β and E has been counterattacked by Einarson and De Lacy {Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], pp. 103 and 106, with notes 36 and 56).
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for they show no consistency in this matter.® In con-formitv with the usage of Professor Babbitt and regardless of the manuscripts,! have printed the forms yiyvorUai, ytyrio(ri<av, and ουδέ» ς, though the manuscripts usually have γιν&τθαι, ym'xrKcii', and ovUeis ; but I have adopted the form δνείν throughout. 1 have tried to the best of my ability to assign emendations to those who first proposed them ; but for some which appear λνΐΐΐιοιιΐ ascription in all modern editions, and the author of which I have been unable to discover, I have had to be content with the unsatisfactory note,
editors.” For the suggestions said to be written in three different hands on the margins of the copy of the Aldinc edition now in the Bibliotheque Natio-nale (Res. J. 9-1)? I have had to rely upon the report
α For example, in 931 d they have τα αυτά πάσχειν υπό του αύτοΰ . . . ταύτά (Β, ταυτά -Κ) ποιεΐν ταντόν . . . and occasionally οΐδ' όπως and αλλ’ όπως, although they do not ordinarily elide the α of οΐδα and αλλά. Almost invariably both E and Β have μη δε instead of μηδε or μηδ\ On these matters cf. T. Doehner, Quaestionum Plutarch. Particula Altera and Tertia (Meissen, 1S58 and 1862), especially iii, p. 51, and ii, p. 35, n.** ; and on the question of hiatus cf. Helmbold, Class. Phil, xxxiii (1938), pp. 214-245, and xlv (1949), pp. 6! f. with his references, and for a much stricter view Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, JO5-298. To “ emend ” for the sole purpose of eliminating hiatus is to take unwarranted liberty with the text; but, on the other hand, to introduce hiatus by emendation is certainly inadmissible. It should he observed, however, that in the De Facie, besides the exceptions to avoidance of hiatus listed by Ziegler (op. cit. 296-2(.)7), final αι, οι, ει, and ον before an initial vowel may always be possible (cf. for ου e.g. του Ιδιον άερος in 944 λ), άνω and κάτω are permissible before any word beginning· with a vowel (cf. άνω εχειν and κάτω άνωθεν in 92 l· c which guarantee άνω ἐστίν in 9 J6 λ), and other cases of hiatus which cannot reasonably he eliminated occasionally occur (e.g. χείλη εικόνας [9.21 c], τοντί εΐπω [935 d]).
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of Raingeard in the apparatus criticus of his edition (cf. pp. xvi f. of his Introduction) a ; all of these I indicate without differentiation by the formula, “ Anon., Aldine, R.J. 9ι.” Upon Raingeard’s report and those of Reiske, Wyttenbach, Hutten. and Bemarda-kis I have had to rely for the variant readings of the Aldine edition and of the edition of Xylander ; but the edition of Froben (Basiliensis, 1542), as \vell as those of Stephanus (1624*), Reiske, Wyttenbach, Hutten, Dubner, Bemardakis, and Raingeard, and the translations of Xylander, Amyot, Kepler, Kaltwasser, the two translations of Prickard.5 and that of portions of the essay by Heath,0 I have consulted and compared throughout.
Those emendations which, so far as I know, are original with me are indicated by the initials H. C. Besides the editions, translations, and articles already mentioned in this Introduction, the chief aids to my study of the text have been the following :
a P. Raingeard, Le ΠΕΡΙ TOT ΠΡΟΣΩΠΟΥ de Plutarque, texte critique avec traduction et commentaire (Paris, 1935). Raingeard’s text is fantastically “ conservative,” reproducing E for the most part even where E gives impossible Greek; and yet his report of the manuscripts is frequently erroneous either explicitly or by implication. The translation is worse even than the text; and the commentary, especially where it touches upon philosophical and scientific questions, is more often wrong than right, almost everywhere inadequate, and frequently absurd.
6 See note by p. 18. Prickard’s translation of 1911 was reviewed by W. R. Paton, Class. Rev. xxvi (1912), p. 269, and by L. C. Purser, Hermathena, xvi (1911), pp. 309-324·, whose review is rather a series of notes and suggestions for almost two score passages in the essay.
c Sir Thomas L. Heath, Greek Astronomy (London, 1932),
pp. 166-180.
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Harold Cherniss
Addendum
Since this Bibliography was compiled in February 1953 some publications dealing with the De Facie have come to my attention which require a brief notice.
Konrat. Ziegler in Phdarch iiber Gott und Vorsehung, Damonen und JVeissagung (Zurich, Artemis-Verlag, 1952) has written a brief summary of the essay (pp. 12-45) and has translated the myth (91-0 f—ὸςο d) into German (pp. 268-278) with the addition of a few explanatory notes. He makes one noteworthy alteration in the text at 9^1 a-b : adopting τόν Se Βριάρεων εχοντα φρουρόν, after which he puts a full stop, he removes the following words, των re vr/cro)V . . . παρακάτω κζΐσθαι (?), from their position in the mss. and places them after κνκλω θάλαττα in 9 Π β three lines below.
The question of the mss., which is touched upon in the Introduction § 6 supra, has been discussed, though without specific reference to the De Facie, by R.
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Flacdiere in liis edition and translation of the Ama-torius (Plutarque : Dialogue sur Vamour [Paris, “ Les Belles Lettres,” 19-52], pp. 35-37) and in an article.
La Tradition manuscrite tics traites 70-77 de Plutarque,” Rev. Etudes Grecques, lxv (19ό;2), pp. 351-362. By a different route he reaches the same conclusion as did (ϊ. R. Manton, namely that Β is derived from E, probably through an intermediate manuscript now lo<;t.a In Gnomon. xxv (1953). pp. 556-557 K. Hubert replied to Flaccliere’s arguments and again sought to establish the independence of Β with respect to E.
Flaceliere in his article entitled “ Plutarque et les eclipses de la lime ” (Rev. Etudes Anciennes, liii [1951], pp. 203-221) is primarily concerned with the interpretation of De Getiio Socratis. 591 but in connection with this ho discusses De Facie. 933 d-e and 9+2 d-e and argues that in the former of these two passages Plutarch depends upon the calculations of Hipparchus (cf. my note in Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], p. 145 referred to in note e on 933 e itifra).
G. Zuntz in Rhein. Mus. xevi (1953), pp. 233-234 has proposed several emendations in the text of the essay :
9	tO κ : He? is right in assuming that. Bernardakis’ νμεΐς is «τ misprint for igxeU of the mss., but <xru.~ep which he condemns and emends is, of course, correct ; he apparently misunderstood the construction, ocra-77ep y/ieh (sell, χρώμεθα) dep ι..
912 f: After to δ’ οί-τός εστι ν ; he would add (ει/»/ν υ o’·), tlnis producing the same effect as did lteiske’s punctuation. Cf. on this sentence my note in Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 150-151.
a Cf. Irigoin, Rev. de PhUoloyie. xxviii (1954), pp. 117-119.
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913	d : He would write το άλογον και [τό] -αθη-τικόν on the strength of De Def. Orac. 417 β (ρ. 75. 23 [Sieveking]). This would be possible but is unnecessary, since καί can here be taken as “ explicative.”
914	c : He suggests Φ^ρσεφόνης ουδος άντιχθόνιος or Φ€ρσ·€φόνψ οΐ'δος άντίχθονος, apparently unaware of von Arnim’s far more probable emendation (see notes d and e on p. 221 infra). His further supplement, τα δε (-ρος τα) Ιντα.νθa, is quite unnecessary.
914· E :	To epojTt της —epi τον ήλιον εικόνος he
would add (τον ενός) or (του νοητοί') or (τάγαθου) on the ground that the phrase as it stands is unintelligible. The following words, δι’ ης Ιτζιλάμ-ei κτλ., themselves explain what Plutarch means (see note g on 944 e infra), and there is no excuse for any supplement at all.
9 4*5 β : He rightly defends Kaltwasser’s alteration of Τι·φων to Υίνθιον (see Introduction, p. 12, note b supra).
H. C.
November 1954
To my great regret I have been unable to take account of Professor M. Pohlenz’s edition of this essay in Plutarchi Moralia, vol. v, Fasc. 3 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1955), since it became available only after this volume had already been paged and corrected for printing.
H. C.
February 1956
VOL. XII
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(920)	ΠΕΡΙ TOT E λ ΙΦ ΑΙ NO Μ Κ Χ ΟΤ ΙΙΡΟΣΩΙΙΟΤ ΤΟΙ ΚΥΚΛΩ Ι ΤΗΣ ΣΕΛΗΝΗΣ1
Β 1. ... 6 Συλλα? ταυτ είπε. “ τω γαρ εμώ~ μύθω προσηκει κάκεΐθεν ἐστι- άλλ* el όει τι προς τάς άνά χ€Ϊρα ταυτας καί διά στόματος πάσι όοζας π€ρϊ του προσώπου της σεληΐ'ης προσανακρου-σασθαι πρώτον ηόεως αν μοι όοκώ πυθεσθαι.
“ τί δ’ ούκ εμελλομεν ” είπον “ υπό της ev ταυταις απορίας επ' εκείνας3 άπωσθεντες; ως yap ol ev νοσημασι χρονίοις προς τα κοινά βοηθήματα και τας συνήθεις όιαίτας άπειπόντες eπι καθαρμούς και πepίaπτa καί όνείρους τρέπονται, ούτως άναγκαΐον Ιν όυσθεωρητοις και άπόροις σκεφεσιν, όταν οι C κοινοί και ενόοξοι και συνήθεις λόγοι μη πείθωσι, πειρασθαι των άτοπωτερων καί μη καταφρονεΐν άλλ’ επάόειν άτεχνώς εαυτοΐς τα των παλαιόυν και διά πάντων τάληθες εξελεγχειν.
1	E, Β ; περί τον εν ττ) σελήνη φαινομένου προσώπου—“ Catalogue of Lamprias ’* (So. 73) : περί τοΰ εμφαινο μενού κύκλον της σελήνής -Folio 1 (verso) of Marc. 350 (Χ).
2	Rainireard ; ’()αννοσνλλας ταντα είπε κτλ. -L· :	O μεν ονν
σνλλας ταντα «Vt	κτλ.-Β ;	Σνλλας, “ ταντα,” είπε,
“ τω γ’ εμω κτλ. -Wyttenbach, who for γάρ εμω also suggested
παρ έμοί
Wyttenbach (εκείνας εκείνονς -L, Β.
-Ληοη.. \klint-, Ιΐ.,Τ. ί)Ι): τοντοις
34
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1.	. . . These were Sulla’s words." “ For it concerns my story and that is its source ; but I think that I should first like to learn whether there is any need to put back for a fresh start h to those opinions concerning the face of the moon which are current and on the lips of everyone.” “ What else would you expect us to have done,” I said,c “ since it was the difficulty in these opinions that drove us from our course upon those others ? As people with chronic diseases when they have despaired of ordinary remedies and customary regimens turn to expiations and amulets and dreams, just so in obscure and perplexing speculations, when the ordinary and reputable and customary accounts are not persuasive, it is necessary to try those that are more out of the way-arid not scorn them but literally to chant over ourselves d the charms of the ancients and use every means to bring the truth to test.
a Concerning the mutilated beginning of the dialogue see Introduction § 1.
6	For the metaphor cf. An Seal Respublica Gerenda Sit, 7b7 e, and Plato, Philebus, 18 l> ; the meaning is guaranteed by άπωσθέντες (“ driven from our course γ’) infra. Cf. the nautical metaphor with which Sulla interrupts Lamprias at 940 F infra (τον μΰθον . . . ςξοκςίλας).
c The speaker and narrator of the dialogue is Lamprias, the brother of Plutarch ; cf. 937 d, 940 f, 945 d, infra. d Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 77 e and 114 d, Republic, 608 a.
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[920)	2. Όράς γάρ ευθύς ως άτοπος 6 λεγων το φαινό-
μενου είδος εν τῆ σελήνη πάθος είναι τής όφεως, ύπεικούσης τή λαμπρότητι δι ασθένειαν, ο ήμαραυ-γίαν')1 καλούμε ν,1 2 3 ου συνόρων ότι προς τον ήλιον εδει τούτο γίγνεσθαι μάλλον όξύν άπαντώντα και πλήκτην (ως που και Εμπεδοκλής την εκατερων άποδίδωσιν ούκ άηδώς διαφοράν
ήλιος όξυβελής ή δ’ αύ ιλάειρα σελήνη*
τό επαγωγόν αυτής και Ιλαρόν και άλυπον ούτως4 5 προσαγορεύσας) επειτ (ou)J λόγον άποδιδούς καθ D ον αι άμυδραι και ασθενείς όφεις ούδεμίαν διαφοράν εν τή σελήνη μορφής ενορώσιν αλλά λείος αύταΐς άντιλάμπει και περίπλεως αυτής 6 κύκλος οι δ* όζύ και σφοδρόν όρώντες εζακριβοΰσι μάλλον και διαστέλλουσιν εκτυπούμενα τα είδη του προσώπου και τής διαφοράς άπτονται σαφεστερον εδει γαρ, οΐμαι, τουναντίον, είπε ρ ήττωμενου πά(θος)? όμ-ματος εποίει την φαντασίαν, όπου τό πασχον ασθενεστερον, (σαφεστερον)7 είναι τό φαινόμενου. ή δ’ ανωμαλία και παντάπασιν ελεγχει τον λόγον ου γάρ εστι6 συνεχούς σκιάς και συγκεχυμένης
1	H. C. {</. Stobaeus, ΚΗ. iii. 1. 106); vac.. 8-Ε, 9-Β ; μαραυγεΐν -Wyttenbach ; μαρμαρυγάς -Kainpeard (Cf. Plato, Timaeux. Gs λ ; Chariton, K, ,‘J. <)).
2	So punctuated in Basiliensis ; Κ and H have mark of interrogation.
3	Xylander (ίλάειρα σελήνη -Hesychius) ; ήλιος όξυμελής ή
8e λάιρα σελήνη -E, Η ; . . . ήΚ Ιλάειρα σελήνη -Dindorf (arid Emperius) followed by l)iels-Kranz \ ... ήό' (ἡδ’> ιλάειρα σελήνη -Purser.	4 E ; οΰτω -Η.
5	Rases (1897); επειτα λόγον -Κ, H:	επειτα λόγον (ούκ)
-Emperius (1817).
6	Wyttenbach ; πα vac. 1-Κ, Α-Β.
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2.	Well, to begin with, you see that it is absurd to call the figure seen in the moon an affection of vision in its feebleness giving way to brilliance, a condition which we call (bedazzlement). Anyone who asserts this a does not observe that this phenomenon should rather have occurred in relation to the sun, since the sun lights upon us keen and violent (as Empedocles b too somewhere not infelicitously renders the difference of the two :
The sun keen-shafted and the gentle moon,
referring in this way to her allurement and cheerfulness and harmlessness), and moreover does (not) explain why dull and weak eyes discern no distinction of shape in the moon but her orb for them has an even and full light, whereas those of keen and robust vision make out more precisely and distinctly the pattern of facial features and more clearly perceive the variations. In fact the contrary, I think, should have been the case if the image resulted from an affection of the eye when it is overpowered : the weaker the subject affected, (the clearer) should be the appearance of the image. The unevenness also entirely refutes the hypothesis, for the shadow that one sees is not continuous and confused but is not
α If Plutarch has a definite person in mind, I have not been able to identify him. Adler (Piss. Phil. Vinci, x, p. 127) thinks that 6 λίγων refers to a physicist whose name Plutarch himself probably did not know, and Raingeard that it refers to “ esprits cultives ” in general.
b Frag. 40 (i, p. 8:29. 11 [Diels-Kranz]). 7 8
7	Wyttenbach (who, however, also inserted εστιν before σαφεστερον), implied in the versions of Amyot and Kepler ; άσθενέστερον είναι -E, Β.
8	Wyttenbach ; επί -E, Β.
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(920) όφις, ἀλλ’ ου φαύλως υπογραφών 6 ' Αγησιάναξ1 είρηκε
E πάσα μεν ηδε περιξ πυρϊ λάμπεται, εν δ’ άρα μεσση2
γλαυκότερου κνάνοιο φαείνεται ηύτε κονρης
ομμα καί υγρά μέτωπα· τα δε ρεθει3 άντα εοικεν*
όντως γαρ υποδύεται περιιόντα* τοΐς λαμπροΐς τα σκιερά και πιεζει (πιεζόμενα')5 πάλιν υπ* αυτών και άποκοπτόμενα και όλως πεπλεκται δι* άλληλων F (ώστε)6 γραφικήν την διαζτύπωσιν')’ είναι του σχήματος. (τούτο δε)8 /cat προ? Κλἐαρχον, ώ \\ριστότελες, ούκ άπιθάνως εδόκει λεγεσθαι τον ύμετερον' ύμετερος γαρ άνηρ 9 Άριστοτελους10 του παλαιού γεγονώς συνήθης, ει καί πολλά τού ΥΙεριπάτου παρετρεφεν.”
3.	'Υπολαβόντος δε του ' Απόλλων ιδ ου11 τον λόγον και τις ην η δόξα τού Κλεάρχου διαπυθομενου, “ παντι μάλλον ” εφην “ άγνοεΐν η σοι προσηκόν ἐστι λόγον όόσπερ άφ* εστίας της γεωμετρίας
1	Κ, Β ; 'Πγησιάναζ -Turnebus ; 'Ερμησιάναζ -Hartman.
2	E ; μέση -Β.	3 Salmasius ; το δ’ epevdeι -E, Β.
4	Turnebus ; περιόντα -E, Β.
5	H. C. ; πιέζει πάλιν -E, Β ; this sentence has been more drastically altered by Wyttenbach, van Herwerdcn, Ber-nardakis, and Adler.
6	Kepler, Wyttenbach, and implied by Amyot’s version ; άλληλων vac. 4-E, S-B.
7	Kepler, Wyttenbach ; δια vac. 5-E, 8-B.
8	Bernardakis ; σχήματος vac. 7-E, β.
9	Bernardakis (ό άνήρ -Dubner) ; άνηρ -E, Β.
10	Turnebus ; ό άριστοτέλης -Κ, Β. It is just possible that d Αριστοτέλης was originally a marginal gloss on του παλαιού.
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badly depicted b}^ the words of Agesianax α :
She gleams with fire encircled, but within Bluer than lapis show a maiden’s eye And dainty brow, a visage manifest.
In truth, the dark patches submerge beneath the bright ones which they encompass and confine them, being confined and curtailed by them in turn ; and they are thoroughly intertwined with each other (so as to) make the (delineation) of the figure resemble a painting. (This), Aristotle, seemed b to be a point not λνίΐΐιοιιΐ cogency against your Clearchus c also. For the man is yours, since he \vas an associate of the ancient Aristotle, although he did pervert many doctrines of the School.” d
3.	Apolloindes broke in and inquired what the opinion of Clearchus was. “ You are the last person,” I said, “ who has any right not to know a theory of which geometry is, as it were, the very hearth and
a Schmid (Christ-Sehmid-Stahlin, Gesch. der griech. Litteratur6, ii. 1, p. 164, n. o) assumes that the verses here quoted are from the astronomical poem of Hegesianax ; so also Susemihl (Gesch. der griech. Litteratur in der Alex-andrinerzeit, ii, p, 33, n. 19), Schaefer (R.E. i. 795), and Stahelin (R.E. vii. 2603. 59 if.). Powell (Collectanea Alexandria, p. 8) prints the verses as fragment I of the Phaenomena of Hegesianax but observes that Cod. A Catalogi Interpretum Arati gives Άγησιάναξ.
b i.e. in the earlier discussion which Lamprias is now relating for Sulla’s benefit.
c Clearchus of Soli, pupil of Aristotle ; Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, Heft III : Klearchos, frag. 97 (cf. A.J.P. lxx [ 1949], pp. 417-418).
d For ό Τίξρίττατος, “ the Promenade,” used to designate the school of Aristotle, cf. De Musica, 1131 f, and “ the Peripatetics ” in Adv. Coloten, 1115 a-β, and Sulla, xxvi (468 b). 11
11 Editors (cf. 921 β) ; άπολλωνιάΒου -E, B.
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(920) ορμώμενον' λεγει γάρ άνηρ1 εικόνας εσοπτρικάς εΐναί καί είδωλα της μεγάλης θαλάσσης εμφαινό-921 μένα τη σελήνη το καλουμενον πρόσωπον η τε γαρ 6φις~ ανακλώμενη ττολλαχόθεν άπτεσθαι των ου κατ’ εύθνωρίαν3 όρωμενων πεφυκεν, η τε πανσέληνος αυτή πάντων εσόπτρων όμαλότητι και στιλ-πνότητι κάλλιστον ἐστι και καθαρώτατον. ώσπερ ονν την ι(ριν')* οΐεσθ’ υμείς ανακλώμενης επι τον ήλιον της οψεως ενοράσθαι τω νεφει λαβόντι νοτεραν ησυχη λειότητα και (ττη}ξιν,5 ούτως εκείνος εν-Β οράσθαι τη σελήνη την εξω θάλασσαν ούκ εφ' ης εστι χώρας άλλ’ οθεν η κλάσις εποίησε τη οφει6 την επαφήν αυτής και την ανταύγειαν’ ως που πάλιν 6
1	Diibner (“ vir ilk* ” -Kepler) ; άνηρ -E, Β.
2	Turnebus, Yulcobius, Kepler ; ϊτυς -E, B.
3	E ; κατζνθυωρίαν -Β.
4	Xylander, Turnebus ; τψ ϊ vac. 1-3-E (at end of line) : την vac. 4-B.
5	Turnebus, Yulcobius (cf. Quaest. Con νιν. 691 f, Ama-torius, 765 e, and Aristotle’s Meteorology, 3S2 b 31 ff.) ; καί vac. 2 ξιν -E, B.
6	AVyttenbach ; την οφιν -Κ, Η.
α Similar theories are referred to by Aetius, ii. 30. 1 (l)ox. Graeci, p. 361 b 10-13) = Stobaeus, Eclogae, i. 26. 4; Lucian, Icaromenippus, g 20: Simplicius, De Carlo, p. 457. 15-J6. Such a theory is recorded and refuted by Ibn Al-Haithani, the Arabic astronomer of the tenth and eleventh centuries (cf. Schoy's translation, pp. 1-2 and	Emperor Rudolph Π
believed the spots on the moon to be the reflection of Italy and the large Italian islands (cf. Kepler, Opera Omnia, ii, ]>. t!)l cited by 1‘ixis, Kepler ah Geograph, p. 102) ; and Λ. von Humboldt (Kosmos, iii, ρ. Λ14 [Stuttgart, 1850]) tells of a Persian from Ispahan who assured him that what we see in the moon is the map of our earth (cf. Kbner, Geographische llinweise unci Anklange in Plutarchs Schrift, de facie, p. 13, n. 3).
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home. The man, you see, asserts that what is called the face consists of mirrored likenesses, that is images of the great ocean reflected in the moon,® for the visual ray when reflected naturally reaches from many points objects which are not directly visible and the full moon is itself in uniformity and lustre b the finest and clearest of all mirrors. Just as you think, then, that the reflection of the visual ray to the sun accounts for the appearance of the (rainbow) in a cloud where the moisture has become somewhat smooth and (condensed),0 so Clearchus thought that the outer ocean is seen in the moon, not in the place where it is but in the place whence the visual ray has been deflected to the ocean and the reflection of the ocean to us.
b i.e. in the evenness and polish of its surface.
c For the rainbow as a reflection of the sun in the cloud cf. De Iside, 358 f, Amatorias, 765 e-f (where there is a strong verbal similarity to the present passage), De Placitis, 894 c-f (=Aetius, iii. 5, 3-10 and 11 [box. Graeci, pp. 372-373]). According; to Aetius, iii. 5. 11 (= De Placitis, 894 f) the theory was held by Anaxagoras (cf. frag. Β 19 = ii, p. 41. 8-11 [Diels-Kranz]). It is developed by Aristotle in Meteorology, iii. 4, 373 a 32—375 b 15 (cf. Areius Didymus’s Epitome, frag. 14> = Dox. Graeci, p. 455. 14 if., and Seneca,Nat. Quaest. i. 3). Diogenes Laertius, vii. 152 cites Posidonius for the definition Ipiv δ’ είναι ... ως ΙΙοσειδώνιός φησιν . . . εμφασιν ήλιου τμήματος ή σελήνης εν νεφει δεδροσισμενω, κοίλω και συνεχεϊ προς φαντασίαν, ως εν κατόπτρω φανταζομενην κατά κύκλον περιφέρειαν (cf. Seneca, Mat. Quaest. ϊ. 5. 13) ; and Adler (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, pp. 128-129) contends that Posidonius was Plutarch’s source for the formulation of the theory. Plutarch’s οϊεσθ* υμείς, however, addressed to Apolloindes must be intended to ascribe the theory generally to “ you mathematicians ” ; and this is confirmed by the passage of De Iside cited above, which reads : καί καθάπερ οι μαθηματικοί την ΐριν . . . λεγονσι. . . . On the difference between the theories of Aristotle and Posidonius cf. O. Gilbert, Die meteoroloqischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums, pp. 614-616. "
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(921)	Άγησιάναζ είρηκεν
η1 πόντον μέγα κΰμα καταντία κυμαίνοντος δείκελον ίνδάλλοιτο πυριφλεγεθοντος εσόπτρου.
4.	'ΙΙσθεΙς2 οΰν 6 ’Λττολλωνίδης “ ώ? ίδιον ” eiVre και καινόν όλως τό σκευώρημα της δόζης, τολμάν δε τινα και μούσαν εχοντος άνδρός· άλλα πη τον ελεγχον αύτώ προσηγες; ”3	“ πρώτον μεν ειπον
η4 μία φύσις της εζω θαλάσσης ἐστί, σύρρουν και συνεχές ζεαυτώ)5 πέλαγος, η δ’ εμφασις ον μια των εν τη σελήνη μελασμάτων άλλ’ οΐον ισθμούς C εχουσα, τον λαμπρού διαιροΰντος και διορίζοντος τό σκιερόν, οθεν έκαστου τόπον χωρισθεντος και πέρας ίδιον εχοντος αι των φωτεινών επιβολαι τοΐς σκοτεινόις ύφους εικόνα και βάθους6 λαμβανουσαι τάς περί τα, ομματα καί τα, χείλη εικόνας φαινόμενος ομοιότατα διετύπωσαν ώστ5 η πλειονας εζω θαλάσσας ύποληπτεον ίσθμοις τισι καί ήπειροι ς απολαμβανόμενος, όπερ ἐστιν άτοπον και φεΰδος, η μιας ούσης ου πιθανόν εικόνα διεσπασμενην ούτως εμφαίνεσθαι. εκείνο μεν γαρ έρωταν ασφα-λεστερόν εστιν η άποφαινεσθαι σου παρόντος, ει, της οικουμένης εύρος εχούσης' καί μήκος, ενδεχεται Χ) πάσαν ωσαύτως από της σελήνής οφιν ανακλω-μενην επιθιγγάνειν της θαλάσσης και τοΐς εν αυτή τη μεγάλη θαλάττη πλεουσι νη Λία και οικουσιν,
1	E, Β : ἡ -Emperius.
2	Xylander ; 7τεισθείς -E, Β.
3	Adler (Wiener Studien, xxxi [1909], p. 306, cf. Zicei Beitrage, etc., p. 7) ; προσηγε -E, H.
4	Wyttenbach ; el -E, B.
5	Adler ; συνεχές vac. 5-E, B. ^
6	ύφους . . . βάθους -Leonicus ; ύφους . , , βάθος -ν, η.
7	Leonicus ; ίσης -Κ, Ι>.
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So Agesianax again has somewhere said :
Or swell of ocean surging opposite Be mirrored in a looking-glass of flame.” °
4.	Apolloindes was delighted. “ What an original and absolutely novel contrivance the hypothesis is,” he said, “ the work of a man of daring and culture ; but how did you proceed to bring your counterargument against it ? “In the first place,” I said, “ in that, although the outer ocean is a single thing, a confluent and continuous sea,& the dark spots in the moon do not appear as one but as having something like isthmuses between them, the brilliance dividing and delimiting the shadow. Hence, since each part is separated and has its own boundary, the layers of light upon shadow,c assuming the semblance of height and depth, have produced a very close likeness of eyes and lips. Therefore, one must assume the existence of several outer oceans separated by isthmuses and mainlands, which is absurd and false ; or, if the ocean is single, it is not plausible that its reflected image be thus discontinuous. Tell me whether—for in your presence it is safer to put this as a question than as an assertion—-whether it is possible, though the inhabited world has length and breadth, that every visual ray when reflected from the moon should in like manner reach the ocean, even the visual rays of those who are sailing in the great ocean itself, yes and who dwell in it as the Britons
a Powell (Collectanea Alexandrine, p. 9) prints these lines as fragment 2 of the Phaenomena of Hegesianax ; see note a on p. 39 supra.
b Cf. Strabo, i. 1. 8 (i, p. 6. 4-7 [Meineke]).
c The language is that of painting ; cf. Lucian, Zeuxis, 3 : των χρωμάτων ακριβή την κρασιν καί εύκαιρον την επιβολήν ποιήσασθαι.
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(921) ώσπερ Βρεττανοΐς, καί ταΰτα μηδε τής γής, ως φάτε,1 προς την σφαίραν τής σελήνης κέντρον λόγον επεχουσης ;2 τουτί μεν οΰν ” εφην “ σόν εργον επισκοπεΐν την δε ττρος την σελήνην ή (καθόλου')3 τής οφεως κλάσιν ούκετι σόν ονδ' 'Ιππάρχου’ καίτοι γ* εφιλεργει άν(ήρ)4 άλλα πολλοΐς ούκ άρεσκει φυσιολόγων περί τής οφεως αυτής, (ἐγ)5 E ομοιοπαθή6 κράσιν ϊσχειν και σύμπηξιν είκός ἐστι μάλλον ή πληγάς τινας καί άποπηδήσεις οιας επλαττε των ατόμων * Επίκουρος.	ον κ εθελήσει
δε, οίμαι, την σελήνην εμβριθές νποθεσθαι σώμα και στερεόν ήμΐν7 ό Κλέαρχος ἀλλ’ άστρον αιθεριον και φώσφορον, ως φάτε’ τοιαντη (δε)8 την όφιν
1	Wyttenbach (implied in versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; €φάτε -E, B.
2	After επεχουσης. E has a lacuna of 2 letter spaces.
3	H. C. (rf. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], pp. 138-139) ; σελήνήν ή της -E, Β ; σελήνήν της -Basiliensis.
4	H. C. (cf. Ptolemy, Syntax is, iii. 1 [i. 1, p. 191. 19-20, Heiberg] : τω Ίππάρχω άνδρι φιλοπονία τε όμοΰ και φιλαλήθει) ; καίτοι γε φίλε πρίαμ vac. 2-Ε, 3-Β ; καίτοι γε φιλοπράγμων άνηρ -Pohlenz (Phil. Woch. xxxii [1912], pp. (349-650) ; καίτοι γ’ ωφειλε προτιμ&σθαι -Apelt (Jena, 1905).
5	Wyttenbach ; αυτήν -E, B.
6	Adler, Zirei Be it rage, p. 8 (cf. De E, 390 b, De Defectu, 433 n ; Plato, Timaeus, 45 c ; so in Quaest. Conviv. 626 d read ομοιοπαθή with Bernardakis instead of Hubert’s όμοπαθή); όμοπαθή -E, 15.
7	II. C. ; νμΐν -E, B, and all editors, thouerh the versions of Xylander, Kepler, and Wyttenbach have “ nobis ” and that of Amyot has “ nous.”
8	Wyttenbach :	τοιαντη την οφιν -Κ, Β ; τοιαυτην την οφ IV
-Basiliensis.
° i.e. “ you mathematicians ” ; see οίεσθ’ υμείς in 921 λ supra. The reference is to the eccentrics of Hipparchus’s theory of the motion of the moon, For defence of the text 44·
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do, and that too even though the earth, as you say,® does not have the relation of centre to the orbit of the moon. Well, this,” I said, “ it is your business to consider ; but the reflection of vision either in respect to the moon or (in general) is be}Tond your province and that of Hipparchus too.b Although Hipparchus was industrious, still many find him unsatisfactory in his explanation of the nature of vision itself, (which) is more likely to involve a sympathetic compound and fusion c than any impacts and rebounds such as those of the atoms that Epicurus invented.1d	Moreover. Clearchus, I think, would
refuse to assume with us that the moon is a body of Aveight and solidity instead of an ethereal and luminiferous star as you say e; (and) such a moon ought
and a detailed interpretation of this sentence cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), pp. 137-138.
6 Because Hipparchus was a mathematician and not a physicist (φυσιολόγος) :	on the difference cf. Geminus in
Simplicius, Phys. pp. 291. ^3-^92. 29, and the phrase, hia το μη εφωόιάσθαι από φυσιολογίας, which Theon of Smyrna (ρ. 188. 19-50) uses of Hipparchus.
c Plato’s theory ; cf. Timaeus, 4-5 c and De Placitis, 901 b-c = Aetius, iv. 13. 11 (Box. Graeci, p. 404).
d Cf. Adv. Coloten, 1112 c and I)e Placitis, 901 a-b = Aetius, iv. 13. 1 (Bov. Graeci, p. 403. 2-4). The present passage seems to imply that Hipparchus’s explanation of vision resembled that of Epicurus. In Be Placitis, 901 b = Aetius, iv. 13. 9 (Box. Graeci, p. 404) a theory of vision is attributed to Hipparchus, however, which does not at all resemble that of the atomists : but the name Hipparchus there is probably a mistake, cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 154, n. 6.
e Lamprias addresses Apolloindes and Aristotle, for that the moon is an ethereal and luminiferous star is the Peripatetic theory (cf. the statement of Aristotle at 9-28 e infra and the references in the note there) and that is why it is ascribed to Clearchus. Obviously then ύμίν of the mss. must
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(921) [ἦ] θραυβιν1 προσηκβι και άποστρβφβιν, ώστ οΐ-χβσθαι την άνάκλασιν. el δβ παραι τβΐταί2 τι? ή μας, βρησόμβθα3 πώς μόνον πρόσωπόν ianv βν τη σβ-ληνη τό της θαλάσσης βσοπτρον άλλω δ* ουδβνι των τοσουτων αστέρων βνοράταί' καίτοι τό y βίκος άπαιτβΐ προς άπαντας η προς μηδβνα τούτο4 F πάσχβιν την οφιν. ἀλλ’ (βάσωμβν ταϋτα, καί συ,”Υ προς τον Αβάκων βφην6 άποβλβφας, “ ο πρώτον βλβχθη τών ημβτβρων υπόμνησον.”
5. Και ό Αβυκιος “ αλλά μη δόξωμβν ” βφη “ κομιδη προπηλακίζβιν τον Φαρνάκην ουτω την Στωικην δόξαν άπροσαυδητον ύπβρβαίνοντβς, βιπβ δη τι προς τον άνδρα πάντως,7 αβρός μίγμα καί μαλακού πυρός ύποτιθβμβνον την σβληνην βίθ’ οίον βν γαλήνη φρίκης ύποτρβχουσης φάσκοντ α του αβρός διαμβλαίνοντος βμφασιν γίγνβσθαι μορ-φοβιδη.” <“ μάλα)8 χρηστώς γ* ” βΐπον “ ω Αβυκιβ, την9 άτοπίαν βύφήμοις πβριαμπβχβις ονόμασα·' ούχ ούτως10 δ’ ὁ βταΐρος ημών,11 άλλ’ δπβρ
1	Tiirncbus, Vulcobius ; η θρανσιν -Κ, Β.
2	Wvttenbach ; προσδύταί -E, Β.
3	Wyttenhach after the versions of Amyot and Xylander ;
χρησόμεθα -Κ, Β.	4 Ι1' < τούτων -Β.
5	Adler; άλλ vac. 16-Ε, 19-Β.
6	Wyttenhach : i<f> ών -E, Β : chτον -Tumebus.
7	-Λ η on., Aldine, R.J. 94, printed by Wyttenhach without note ; παντός -E, Β : ττα{γί)ντος -Pohlenz (Die Stoa, ii, p. 111).
8	Adler; μορφοεώή. vac. 5-E (iit end of line), 4-B.
9	Β ; Aeviae vac. 3-E.
10	E ; ον τω -H.	11 Aldine, Basilicnsis ; υμών -E, B.
be an error and should be changed to η μιν, for that the moon is a body with weight and solidity is the opinion of the Academy, i.e. of Lamprias, Lucius, and their circle (c/. 926 c, 928 c, 981 h-c in fra).
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to shatter and divert the visual ray so that reflection would be out of the question. But if anyone dismisses our objections, we shall ask how it is that the reflection of the ocean exists as a face only in the moon and is seen in none of all the many other stars, although reason requires that all or none of them should affect the visual ray in this fashion. But (let us have done with this ; and do yon),” I said with a glance at Lucius, “ recall to me what part of our position was stated first.”
5.	Whereat Lucius said : “ Nay, lest we give the impression of flatly insulting Pharnaces by thus passing over the Stoic opinion unnoticed, do now by all means address some remark to the gentleman who, supposing the moon to be a mixture of air and gentle fire, then says that what appears to be a figure is the result of the blackening of the air as when in a calm water there runs a ripple under the surface.” a “ You are (very) nice, Lucius,” I said, “ to dress up the absurdity in respectable language. Xot so our
α Yon Arnim (SD\F. ii, p. 19S) prints this and some of the subsequent sentences as fra^r. 673 among the Physical Fragments of Chrysippus. For the Stoic doctrine that the moon is a mixture of air and fire cf. De Placitis, 891 β and 892 β ( = Aetius, ii. 25. 5 [Dox. Graeei, p. 356] and ii. 30, 5 [Box. Graeei, p. 861]), and S. V.F. ii, p. 136. 32. The “ gentle fire ” here mentioned is the πίφ τεχνικόν as distinguished from destructive fire (cf. S. V.F. i, p. 84. 22-27 and ii, p. 200. 14-16). For the Stoic explanation of the face in the moon cf. S.V.F. ii, p. 199. 3-5 ( = Philo Judaeus, De Somniis, i, § 145) ; and for the simile of the ripple cf. Iliad, vii. 63-64.
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(921) άληθες ψ’ ελεγεν, ύπωπιάζειν1 αυτούς την σελήνήν 922 σπίλων καί μελασμών άναπιμπλάντας, όμοΰ μεν ’Άρτεμιν καί 1 Αθήναν άνακαλοΰντας όμοϋ δε σύμ-μιγμα2 καί φύραμα ποιοΰντας άερος ζοφερού καί 7τυρός άνθρακώδους, ούκ εχουσαν εξαφιν ουδ’ αυγήν οίκε ϊ αν, άλλα δυσκρινε'ς τι σώμα τυφόμενον αεί καί πυρίκαυστον ώσπερ των κεραυνών τούς αλαμπείς καί φολόεντας υπό τών ποιητών προσα-γορευομενους. ότι μέντοι πυρ άνθρακώδες, οίον ούτοι τό της σελήνης ποιοΰσιν, ούκ εχει διαμονήν ούδε σύστασιν ολως εάν μη στερεάς ύλης και στε-Β γούσης άμα και τρεφούσης επιλάβηται βελτιον οΐμαι συνοράν εν ίων φιλοσόφων τούς εν παιδιά λέγοντας τον 'Ήφαιστον είρήσθαι χωλόν ότι τό πυρ ξύλου χωρίς ώσπερ οι χωλοί βακτηρίας ού πρόεισιν. ει οΰν ή σελήνη πυρ ἐστι, ποθεν αύτή τοσοΰτος εγγεγονεν αήρ; 6 γάρ άνω καί κύκλω φερόμενος ούτοσί τόπος ούκ άερος άλλα κρείττονος ούσίας καί πάντα λεπτύνειν καί συνεξάπτειν φύσιν εχούσης ἐστίν ει δ’ εγγεγονεβ πώς ούκ οΐχεται μεταβάλλων
1 Basiliensis, Turnebus ; νποπιέζζιν -E, Β.
2 Stephanus (16:24·) ; συμμιγα -E, Β.
3	-Ληοη., Alcline, R.J. 94· ; yeyove -E, Β.
α See 929 β and 929 f infra. This comrade was the leader of the earlier discussion, which is here being recapitulated, and is probably to be identified Avith Plutarch himself (so Hirzel, Der Dialog * ii, p. 184, n.£, and Hartman, De Plutarcho, ρ. 557) ; of. De Tuencla Sanitate, 122 f for a similar situation and Quaest. Conviv. 6I8 c, where Ilagias addresses Plutarch as “ comrade/’
6 Cf. S. V.F. ii, p. 212. 3S-39 (Chrysippns), iii, p. 217. 12-13
(Diogenes of Babylon) ; in general Quaest. Conviv. 658 f— 659 λ, and Roseher, Uber Selene mid Venrandtes, p. 116.
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comradea ; but he said what is true, that they blacken the Moon’s eye defiling her with blemishes and bruises, at one and the same time addressing her as Artemis b and Athena c and making her a mass compounded of murky air and smouldering fire neither kindling nor shining of herself, an indiscriminate kind of body, forever charred and smoking like the thunderbolts that are darkling and by the poets called lurid.d Yet a smouldering fire, such as they suppose that of the moon to be, cannot persist or subsist at all unless it get solid fuel that shelters and at the same time nourishes it e ; this some philosophers, I believe, see less clearly than do those who say in jest that Hephaestus is said to be lame because fire without wood, like the lame Λνίίΐιοιιΐ a stick, makes no progress/ If the moon really is fire, whence came so much air in it ? For the region that we see revolving above us is the place not of air but of a superior substance, the nature of which is to rarefy all things and set them afire ; and, if air did come to be there, why has it not been etherealized by the fire 9
c CL 938 β infra. In De Iside, 354 c Isis, who later is identified with the moon (372 υ), is identified with Athena (cf. 376 a). Cf. Roseher, op. cit. pp. 123 f. (on the supposed fragment of Aristotle there cited see V. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, pp. 616 [no. 4] and 617).
d Cf. Odyssey, xxiii. 330 and xxiv. 539 ; Hesiod, Theogony, 515 ; Pindar, Ne mean, x. ΤΙ ; Aristotle, Meteorology, 371 a 17-24.	e See 934 b-c infra.
f Cf. Cornutus, chap. 18 (p. 33. 18-2:2 Lang) ; Heracliti Quaestiones Homericae, § 26 (p. 41. 2-6 Oelmann).
9 Cf. S. V.F. ii, p. 184. 2-5 : . , . i£aiθεροΰσθαι πάντα . . . εις πυρ αΙθζρώΒες αναλυόμενων πάντων. The “ ether ” here is Stoic ether, i.e. a kind of fire (cf. De Primo Frigido, 951 c-d and note d on 928 d infra), not Aristotle’s “ fifth essence,” which does not enter into the process of the alteration of simple bodies.
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(922)	€ls ετερον είδος ύπά τού πυράς εξαιθερωθείς αλλά σώζεται και συνοικεί πυρι τοσούτον χρονον ώσπερ ήλοις1 άραρώς αει τοΐς αύτοΐς2 μερεσι και συγ-γεγομφωμενος; άραιω μεν γάρ ον τι και συγ-C κεχυμενω μη μενειν αλλά σφάλλεσΟαι προσήκει συμπεπηγεναι δ’ ου δυνατόν άναμεμιγμενον πυρι και μήθ' υγρού μετεχοντα μήτε γης, οΐς μόνοις αήρ συμπήγνυσθαι πεφυκεν. η δε ρνμη και τον εν λίθοις άερα και τον εν φυχρώ μολίβδω3 συνεκ-κάε ι, μη τί4 γε δη τ ον εν πυρι δι νουμενω μετά τάχους τοσούτου. και γάρ *Κμπεδοκλεΐ δυσκο-λαίνουσι πάγον άερος χαλαζώδη ποιοϋντι την σελήνήν ύπδ της του πυράς σφαίρας περιεχόμενον αυτοί δε την σελήνήν σφαίραν οΰσαν πυράς άερα φασϊν άλλον άλλη διεσπασμενον περιεχειν και ταϋτα D μήτε ρήξεις εχουσαν εν εαυτή μήτε βάθη καί κοιλότητας, άπερ οι γεώδη ποιούν τες άπολείπουσιν, ἀλλ’ επιπολης δηλονότι τή κυρτότητι επικείμενον, τούτο δ’ ἐστι καί πράς διαμονήν άλογον καί πράς θεάν αδύνατον εν ταΐς πανσελήνοις· διωρίσθαι5 γάρ ούκ εδει μελανα καί σκιεράν άλλ’ άμαυρούσθαι κρυπτόμενον ή συνεκλάμπειν ύπά τού ήλιου καταλαμβανόμενης τής σελήνης. καί γάρ παρ’ ή μιν
1 H. C. (ff. (lass. Phil, xlvi [1931],ρ. 13ί>) ; ἡλος -E, Β.
2 E ; τοι? αύτοΐς αει -Β.
3 E ; μολμβδω (i.e. μολνβδω) -Β.
4 E ; μη τοι -Β.	5 Kinperius ; δίορίσασθαι -E, Β.
° Cf. iJf Primo Frigido, 9.51 d, 952 κ, 953 d—954 a ; but the Stoic opinion given in 919 i$ (~S.V.F. ii, p. 1-fci. (i-10) was that solidification (πήξις) is a state produced in water by air, and (ialen reports (S. V.F. ii, ρ. Ι Ιό. 8-11) that according
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and in this transformation disappeared but instead has been preserved as a housemate of fire this long time, as if nails had fixed it forever to the same spots and riveted it together ? Air is tenuous and without configuration, and so it naturally slips and does not stay in place ; and it cannot have become solidified if it is commingled with fire and partakes neither of moisture nor of earth by which alone air can be solidified.0 Moreover, velocity ignites the air in stones and in cold lead, not to speak of the air enclosed in fire that is whirling about with such great speed.b Why, they are vexed by Empedocles because he represents the moon to be a hail-like congelation of air encompassed by the sphere of fire c ; but they themselves say that the moon is a sphere of fire containing air dispersed about it here and there, and a sphere moreover that has neither clefts nor depths and hollows, such as are allowed by those who make it an earthy body, but has the air evidently resting upon its convex surface. That it should so remain is both contrary to reason and impossible to square with what is observed when the moon is full. On that assumption there should have been no distinction of dark and shadowy air ; but all the air should become dark when occulted, or when the moon is caught by the sun it should all shine out with an even light. For with us too, while
to the Stoics the hardness and resistance of earth are caused by fire and air.
b Cf. Aristotle, l)e Caelo, 289 a 19-32, Meteorology, 311 a 17-19 ; Ideler, Aristotelis Meteorologica, i, pp. 359-360.
c Empedocles, Λ 60 (i, p. -294. :?i-31 [Diels-Kranz]) ; cf. [Plutarch], Stromat. § 10 — Ijo.c. Graeci, p. 583. 12-15 = 1, p. -28S. 30-32 (Diel>-Kranz) : and C. E. Millard, On the Interpretation of Empedocles, pp. 65-68.
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(022) o μῖν ἐν βάθεσι και κοιλώμασι τής γήϊ> ου μη δίεισιν αυγή,1 διαμένει2 σκιώδης και αφώτιστος ο δ’ έξωθεν τῆ γῆ περικεχυμένος φέγγος ισχει και χρόαν αυγοειδή' προς πάσαν μεν γάρ ἐστι ποιότητα E καί δύναμιν εύκέραστος ύπδ μανότητος μάλιστα δε φωτός αν έπιφαύση μόνον, ως φάτε, και θίγη δι όλου τρεπόμενος έκφωτίζεται. ταύτόν3 ουυ τοΰτο καί τοΐς εις βάθη τινα και φάραγγας συνωθοϋσιν εν τη σελήνή τον αέρα παγκάλως* εοικε βοηθεΐν υμάς τε διεξελέγχει τούς εξ άέρος και πυρός ούκ οιδ’ όπως μιγνύντας αυτής και συναρμόζοντας την σφαίραν* ου γάρ οΐόν τε λείπεσθαι σκιάν επι τής επιφάνειας όταν ό ήλιος έπιλάμπη τω φωτι παν F 07τόσον και ημείς άποτεμνόμεθα τή όφει τής σελήνης."
6.	Και 6 Φαρνάκης έτι μου λέγοντος “ τοΰτ* εκείνο πάλιν " εΐπεν “ έφέ ημάς άφΐκται το Περίακτον εκ τής Άκαδημείας5· εν τω προς ετέρους λέγειν διατρίβοντας έκάστοτε μη παρέχειν έλεγχον ών αυτοί λέγουσιν άλλ’ άπολογουμένοις δει6 χρή-
1	Stephanus (16-24), cf. 939 r, infra ; αυτή -E, Β.
2	Stephanus (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ;
διαμςλαίνει -E, B.	3 Benseler ; ταντό -E, B.
4	Wyttenbach ; καν καλώς -E, I>.
5	Diibner : ακαδημίας -Κ, B.
6	E, Β ; cici. -Wyttenbach (implied by Amyot’s version).
e Chrysippus, frag. 570 (S.V.F. ii, p. 178. 20-22), cf. De Prime Frigido, 952 r. Witli the words ως φαtc Lainprias addresses Pharnaces as representative of the Stoics, for whose doctrine of the instantaneous alteration of air by light see 980 f infra and the references there; cf. especiallv κατά vtfiv V φαΰσιν there with αν όπίφανση μόνον, ως φατ€, here. Aristotle originated the doctrine that the transparent medium is altered instantaneously throughout its whole extent by 52
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the air in the depths and hollows of the earth, wherever the sun’s rays do not penetrate, remains shadowy and unlit, that which suffuses the earth outside takes on brilliance and a luminous colour. The reason is that air, because of its subtility, is delicately attuned to every quality and influence ; and, especially if it touches light or, to use your phrase, merely is tangent to it, it is altered through and through and entirely illuminated.0 So this same point seems right handsomely to re-enforce those who pack the air on the moon into depths of some kind and chasms, even as it utterly refutes you -who make her globe an unintelligible mixture or compound of air and fire—for it is not possible b that a shadow remain upon the surface when the sun casts his light upon all of the moon that is within the compass of our vision.”
6. Even while I was still speaking Pharnaces spoke : “ Here we are faced again with that stock manoeuvre of the Academy c : on each occasion that they engage in discourse with others they will not offer any accounting of their own assertions but must keep
the mere presence of light at any point (ef. De Sensu, 446 b 27—447 a 10 and De Anirna, 41s b !> if.).
b i.e. on the Stoic theory.
c The word τό -Περίακτον occurs in Comp. Lys. Sulla, iii, 476 e, where it seems to mean “ the old saw,” though it may refer to a proverbial state of “ inside out and wrong side to.'’ In De Gloria Atheniensium, 348 e Plutarch mentions μηχανάς από σκηνης περιάκτους, but that rather tells against taking to Περίακτον as the name of this stage-machine. He uses περιαγωγή ia De Genio Socratis, 588 n in the sense of “ distraction ” and in Praeeepta Gerendae Reipubl icae, S19 λ in the sense of “ a trick of diversion,” a sen^e which certainly suits to Περίακτον in the present context. The complaint of Pharnaces is frequently made by the interlocutors of Socrates; ef. Xenophon, Memorabilia, iv, 4. 9 ; Plato, Republic, 336 c ; Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 183 b 6-8.
PLITARCH’S MORALLY
(922)	σθαι μη κατηγορώσιν1	(of?)2 αν εντνγχάνωσιν.
εμέ δ’ ονν ούκ εξάξεσθε τήμερον εις το διδάναι λόγον ών έπικαλεΐτε τοι? Σταηκοῖ?, πρϊν ενθννας λαβεΐν παρ’ υμών άνω τα κάτω τον κόσμον ποιονν-των.” και 6 Α εύκιος γέλασα? “ μόνον ” είπε ν 923 “ ώ τάν, μη κρίσιν ήμΐν άσεβείας έπαγγείλης, ὧσπερ ’Αρίσταρχον ωετο δεῖν Κλεάνθης3 τον Ίαάμιον ασέβειας προσκαλεΐσθαι4 τους 'Έλληνας ως κινουντα του κόσμου την εστίαν ότι {τα)5 φαινόμενα σωζειν άνήρ6 επειράτο μένειν τον ουρανόν υποτιθέμενος έξελίττεσθαι δε κατά λοξού κύκλον την γην άμα και περί τον αυτής άξονα δίνουμένην. ημείς μεν οΰν ούδέν αυτοί παρ’ αυτών λέγομεν, οι δε γην υποτιθέμενοι την σελήνην, ώ βέλτιστε, τί μάλλον υμών7 άνω τα κάτω ποιοϋσι την γην ίδρνόντων ενταύθα μετέωρον εν τω αέρι, πολλώ τινι μείζονα τής σελήνης ονσαν ως εν τοΐς έκλειπτικοΐς πάθεσιν Β οι μαθηματικοί και ταΐς διά του σκιάσματος πάροδοι ς τή εποχή8 τό μέγεθος άναμετροΰσιν; ή τε
1 H. C. : κατήγορουσιν -E, Β.
2	Bernardakis.
3 Menage ; άρίσταρχος . . . κλεάνθη -E, Β.
4 Emperius (cf. 925 d in fra) ; προκαλεϊσθαι -E, Β.
5 Diibner.
6 Diibner; άνηρ -E, Β.
7	Xylander (cf. !)^:5 i; infra : φάτε υμείς) ; ημών -Κ, H.
8	λΥ. L. Bevan ; της εποχής -E, Β.
° =S.lr.F. i, ρ. 112, frap:. 500; the title, “Against Aristarchus,” appears in the list of Cleanthes’ writings given by Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1Τ I, For the theory of Aristarchus cf. Plutarch, Plat. Quaest. 1 ()0(> c; Be Placitis 891 a = Aetius, ii. ΑΙ. S (box. (Jraeci, p. 355) ; Archimedes, Arenarius, 54
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their interlocutors on the defensive lest they become the prosecutors. Well, me you λυϊΙΙ not to-day entice into defending the Stoics against your charges until I have called you people to account for turning the universe upside down.” Thereupon Lucius laughed and said : “ Oh, sir, just don’t bring suit against us for impiety as Cleanthes thought that the Greeks ought to lay an action for impiety against Aristarchus the Samian on the ground that he was disturbing the hearth of the universe because he sought to save (the) phenomena by assuming that the heaven is at rest while the earth is revolving along the ecliptic and at the same time is rotating about its own axis.a We b express no opinion of our own now ; but those who suppose that the moon is earth, why do they, my dear sir, turn things upside down any more than you c do who station the earth here suspended in the air ? Yet the earth is a great deal larger than the moon d according to the mathematicians who during the occurrences of eclipses and the transits of the moon through the shadow calculate her magnitude by the length of time that she is obscured.e For the
i. 1. 4-7 (Opera Omnia. ii, p. -218 Heiberg) ; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. x. 174 ; T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 301 if.
b i.e. we Academics, the party which did in fact maintain that the moon is an earthy body.
c i.e. you Stoics ; cf. Achilles, IsagogS, 4 = *S. V.F. ii, frag. 555, p. 175. 36 if.
d This would not have been admitted by most of the Stoics, who thought that the moon is larger than the earth ; but in this Posidonius and possibly others disagreed with the earlier members of the school ; cf. Aetius, ii. 26. 1 (Dox. tpraeri, p. 357 and p. 68, n. l),and M. Adler, Diss. Phil. Vind. χ (1910), ρ. 155.
e Of. Cleomedes, ii. 1, § 80 (ρ. 116. 18 if. Ziegler) ; Simplicius, l)e Carlo, p. 471. 6-11.
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(923)	yap σκιά τής γης ἐλάττων1 ύπο μείζονος του φω-τίζοντος άνατεινει και της σκιάς αυτής λεπτόν ον το2 άνω και στενόν ουδ’ "Ο μηρόν, ως φασιν* Ζλαθεν, άλλα την νύκτα ' βοήν ’ οξύτητι της σκιάς προσηγόρευσεν ύπο τούτου δ’ όμως άλισκομενη ταΐς εκλείφεσιν η σελήνη τρισι μόλις τοΐς αυτής* μεγεθεσιν άπαλλάττεται. σκόπει 8ή ποσών η γη σελήνών ἐστιν, ει σκιάν άφίησιν ὑ5 βραχύτατη πλάτος τρισεληνον. άλλ’ όμως ύπ€ρ τής σελήνης μη πεση 8ε8οίκατε περί 8ε τής γής Ίσως Αισχύλος
1 13 ; ελάττω -E.
2 Turnebus : όντα -E, Β.
3	Xylander ; ως φησίν -E, Β.
4	Stephanus (ΚηΜ·) ; αυτής -E, Β.
5	-Anon., Aldine, R.J. Ο Ι ; ή -E, Β. * 11
α Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 2. §§ 93-91· (ρ. 170. II ff. Ziegler); Theon of Smyrna, ρ. 19T. 1 ff. (Hiller) ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii.
11 (8), 51.
6	Cf. De Defectu Vraeulorum, 410 d. Homer uses the phrase θοή ννξ frequently (e.g. Iliad, x. 394 [cf. Leaf’s note ad lor.}, (fdysseM xii.	Another θοός, .supposedly meaning
“ pointed,” “ sharp and cognate with έθόωσα in Odyssey,
ix.	327, is used of certain islands in Odyssey, xv. 299 (cf. Strabo, viii. 850-351 : Pseudo-Plutarch, De Vita et Poesi Homed, β, 21 [νϋ, ρ. 847. 11) ff. Iiernardakis]). The latter passage so understood was used to support the hypothesis that θοή ννξ referred to the “ sharpness ” of the earth’s shadow : cf. Jleracliti Quaesttones Ilomencae, §§ 45-46 (p. (17. 13 ff. Oelmann). Eustathius (Comment. ad Iliadem, 814. 15 ff.) mentions besides this another astronomical interpretation of the phrase bv Crates of Mallos.
c For this temporal dative without iv cf. Theon of Smyrna, p. 194. 1-3 (Hiller).
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shadow of the earth grows smaller the further it extends, because the body that casts the light is larger than the earth a ; and that the upper part of the shadow itself is taper and narrow was recognized, as they say, even by Homer, who called night ‘ nimble ’ because of the ‘ sharpness ’ of the shadow.6 Yet captured by this part in eclipses c the moon barely escapes from it in a space thrice her own magnitude. Consider then how many times as large as the moon the earth is, if the earth casts a shadow which at its narrowest is thrice as broad as the moon.d All the same, you fear for the moon lest it fall ; whereas concerning the earth perhaps Aeschylus has
d Cf. De An. Proc. in Timaeo, 1028 υ where Plutarch ascribes to geometers the approximate calculation of three to one as the ratio of the earth’s diameter to that of the moon and of twelve to one as the ratio of the sun’s diameter to that of the earth, figures which agree roughly with those of Hipparchus (t : 1 : s —1 . £ . 12J ; cf. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 342 and 350 after Hultsch). Hipparchus, however, considered the breadth of the shadow at the moon’s mean distance from the earth in eclipses to he 2 b lunar diameters (Ptolemy, Syntaxis, iv. 9 [i, p. 327. 1-4 Heiberg]), while Aristarchus, whose calculations of the moon’s diameter Plutarch quotes at 932 β infra, declared the shadow to be 2 lunar diameters in breadth (cf. Aristarchus, Hypothesis 5 [Heath, op. cit. p. 352. 13] ; Pappus, Collectionis Quae Supersunt, ii, p. 554·. 17-18 and p. 556. 14-17 [Hultsch]), the figure given by Cleomecles as well (pp. 146. 18-19 and 178. 8-13 [Ziegler] ; cf. Geminus, Elementa, ed. Manitius, p. 272). Plutarch may here simply have assumed that the ratio of the lunar diameter to the breadth of the shadow would be the same as the Hipparchean ratio of the lunar diameter to the diameter of the earth ; but he may also have erroneously supposed that the time taken by the moon to enter the shadow, the time of complete obscuration, and the time taken to leave the shadow equal three diameters instead of two (cf. Cleo-medes, p. 146. 21-25 [Ziegler] and M. Adler, Diss. Phil. Vind. χ [1910], p. 156, n. 2).
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(923)	υμάς1 πεπεικεν ως 6 ’Άτλας
C	εστηκε, κίον'2 ούρανού τε και χθονός
ωμοις ερείδων, άχθος ούκ εύάγκαλον.
ή3 ττ} μεν σελήνη κοϋφος αήρ ύποτρεχει καί στερεόν όγκον ούκ εχέγγυος ενεγκεΐν την δε γην κατά Πίνδαρον ‘ άδαμαντοπεδιλοι κίονες ’ περιεχουσι, καί διά τούτο Φαρνάκης αυτός μεν εν άδεια του πεσεΐν την γην εστιν οικτίρει4 δε τούς υποκείμενους τη περιφορά5 της σελήνής Αιθίοπας η Ταπροβηνούς μη βάρος αύτοΐς εμπεση τοσοΰτον. καίτοι τη μεν σελήνη βοήθεια προς τό μη πεσεΐν ή κίνησις αυτή D και τό ροιζώδες6 της περιαγωγής, ώσπερ όσα ταΐς σφενδόναις εντεθεντα τής καταφοράς κωλυσιν ίσχει την κύκλω περιδίνησιν. άγει γάρ έκαστον ή κατά φύσιν κίνησις, αν υπ’ άλλου μηδενός άποστρεφηται. διό την σελήνην ούκ άγει τό βάρος υπό τής περιφοράς την ροπήν εκκρουόμενον. αλλά μάλλον ίσως λόγον είχε θαυμάζειν μενουσαν αύτήν παντάπασιν ώσπερ ή γή και άτρεμούσαν.' νυν δ’ ή8 σελήνη μεν εχει μεγάλην αιτίαν του δεύρο μή φερεσθαι τήν δε γήν ετερας κινήσεως άμοιρον οΰσαν είκός ήν μόνω τω βαρύνοντι κινεΐν. βαρύτερα δ* ἐστι τής σελήνης ούχ όσω μείζων άλλ’ ετι μάλλον άτε δή
1	Stephanus (1(321) ; ημάς -E, Β.
2	-Ληοη., Aldine, R.J. 91, mss. of Aeschylus ; κίων -Κ, Β.
3	H. Γ. ; el -E, H ; καί -Wyttenbach after Amvot; e’nel -Adler.
4	Editors : oiKTelpei -E, B.
5	H. C. (cf. ('hiss. Phil, xlvi [1951], p. 139); μζταφορα -E, B.
6	E ; ριζώδε? -H.
7	Eniperius (cf. 920 λ and 931) a in fra) : άτρ€πτος αν. -E, 13.
8	Bernardakis ; νυν 8e -E, B.
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persuaded you that Atlas
Stands, staying on his back the prop of earth And sky, no tender burden to embrace.0
Or, while under the moon there stretches air unsubstantial and incapable of supporting a solid mass, the earth, as Pindar says, is encompassed by ‘ steel-shod pillars ’ b ; and therefore Pharnaces is himself without any fear that the earth may fall but is sorry for the Ethiopians or Taprobanians/ who are situated under the circuit of the moon, lest such a great weight fall upon them. Yet the moon is saved from falling by its very motion and the rapidity of its revolution, just as missiles placed in slings are kept from falling by being whirled around in a circle/ For each thing is governed by its natural motion unless it be diverted by something else. That is why the moon is not governed by its weight : the weight has its influence frustrated by the rotatory motion. Nay, there would be more reason perhaps to Avonder if she were absolutely unmoved and stationary like the earth. As it is, ΛνΜΙε (the) moon has good cause for not moving in this direction, the influence of weight alone might reasonably move the earth, since it has no part in any other motion ; and the earth is heavier than the moon not merely in proportion to its greater size but
° Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinct. 351-352 (Smyth). b Pindar, frag. 88 (Bergk) = 79 (Bcnvra). c i.e. the Sinhalese ; cf. Strabo, ii. 1. 14, chap. 72 and xv. 1. 14, chap. 690 ; Pliny, 2s at. Hist. vi. 22 (24).
d Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, 284 a 24-26 and 295 a 1G-J1 (on Empedocles [Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Pr<socratic Philosophy, p. 204·, n. 234]). Plutarch himself in Lysander, xii. 3-4· (439 d) ascribes to Anaxagoras the notion that the heavenly bodies are kept from falling by the speed of their circular motion.
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jl δια θερμότητα καί πυρωσιν ελαφράς γεγενημενης. ολως δ’ εοικεν εξ ών λεγεις ή σελήνη μάλλον, el πυρ ἐστι, γης δεΐσθαι καί ϋλης iv ή βέβηκε καί προσπεφυκε καί συνεχει καί ζωπνρεΐ την δύναμιν ου γάρ ἐστι πυρ χωρίς ύλης διανοηθήναι σωζόμενον γην δε φάτε υμείς άνευ βάσεως καί ρίζης δια-μενειν.” 1	“ πάνυ μεν οΰν ” είπεν 6 Φαρνάκης
“ τον οίκεΐον καί κατά φύσιν τόπον εχουσαν, οσπερ αυτή,2 τον μέσον, οντος γάρ ἐστι περί ον άντερείδει πάντα τα βάρη ρεποντα καί φερεται καί συννεύει F πανταχόθεν ή δ’ άνω χώρα πάσα, καν τι δεξηται γεώδες υπό βίας άναρριφεν, ευθύς εκθλίβει δεύρο μάλλον δ’ άφίησιν ή πεφυκεν οικεία ροπή κατα-φερόμενον.”
7.	11 ρος* τοΰτ εγώ τω Λενκίω χρόνον εγγενεσθαι βουλόμενος άναμιμνησκομενω τον θεωνα καλεσας
1	Aldine, Basiliensis ; E and H have a question-mark here.
2	λ οη Arnim (S. V.F. ii, p. 19.3) : ώσπ€ρ αυτή -E, I>.
a Here Lucius assumes the Stoic theory of the composition of the moon in order to rebut the Stoic objections.
b Cf. Seneca, Xat. Quaest. vii. 1. 7:	. . magni fuere
viri, qui sidera crcdiderunt ex duro concreta et ignem alienum pascentia, ‘ mini per se,’ inquiunt, ‘ flamma diffugeret, nisi aliquid haberet, quod teneret et a quo teneretur, conglo-hatanique net; stal>ili inditam corpori, profecto iam mundns turbine suo dissipasset.’ ”
c Cf. Aristotle’s remark (Meteorology, 353 a 3i-b 5) about the ancient θεολόγοι who assumed ρίζαι γης καλ θαλάττης and see Hesiod, Theogony, 728; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vi net. 104-6-1017; and the “ Orphic ” lines quoted by Proclus, 60
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still more, inasmuch as the moon has, of course, become light through the action of heat and fire.a In short, your own statements seem to make the moon, if it is fire, stand in greater need of earth, that is of matter to serve it as a foundation, as something to which to adhere, as something to lend it coherence, and as something that can be ignited by it, for it is impossible to imagine fire being maintained without fuel,b but you people say that earth does abide without root or foundation.” c “ Certainly it does,” said Pharnaces, “ in occupying the proper and natural place that belongs to it, the middle, for this is the place about which all weights in their natural inclination press against one another and towards which they move and converge from every direction, whereas all the upper space, even if it receive something earthy \vhich has been forcibly hurled up into it, straightway extrudes it into our region or rather lets it go where its proper inclination causes it naturally to descend.” d
7.	At this—for I wished Lucius to have time to collect his thoughts—I called to Theon. “ Which of
In Timaeum, 211 c (ii, p. 231. 27-28 [Diehl]) = Kern, Orphi-corum Fragmenta, 16S. ^9-30 (p. 202). The phrase ρίζα καί βάσις is applied to the earth itself in a different sense by “ Timaeus Locrus ” (97 e). For the ascription to Xenophanes of the notion that the earth eV άπειρον ερρίζωται cf. Xenophanes, frag. A 47 (i, pp. 125-126 [Diels-Kranz]).
d =S.V.F. ii, ρ. 195, frag. 646. This is the doctrine of proper place and natural motion, originally Aristotelian and ascribed to Aristotle in De Defectu Oracnlorum, 434 β but adopted also by the Stoics (cf. S.}r.F. ii, p. 162. 14-19 ; p. 169. 8-11 : ρ. 175. 16-35 ; p. 178. 12-15) ; it should not be confused, however, as Raingeard confuses it, with the Stoic doctrine that the universe itself is in the middle of the void (De Defectu Oracnlorum, 425 n-E, De Stoicorum Repug-nantiis, 1054 c-d).
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(923) “ τις ” όφην “ ώ Θεών είρηκε των τραγικών ως Ιατροί
-πίκραν τηκροϊς κλύζουσι φαρμάκοις χολήν; ” άποκριναμενου δε του Θἐωνο? ότι Σ,οφοκλης, “ και δοτεον ” ειττοί' “ υπ' ανάγκης εκείνοις. φιλοσόφων δ’ ού/c άκουστεον αν τα παράδοξα παραδόξοις άμυ-νεσθαι βούλωνται και μαχόμενοι προς τα θαυμάσια των δογμάτων άτοπο'ιτερα και θαυμασιώτερα πλάτ-924 τωσιυ, ώσπερ οΰτοι την επί τό μέσον φοράν εισ-άγονσιν. η τί παράδοξον ονκ ενεστιν; ονχι την γην σφαίραν είναι τηλικαΰτα βάθη και ϋφη καί άνωμαλίας εχουσαν; ούκ αντίποδας οικεΐν ώσπερ θρΐπας1 η γαλεώτας τραπεντας2 άνω τα κάτω τη γη προσισχομένους ;Ζ ημάς δ’ αυτούς μη προς όρθάς βεβηκότας άλλα πλαγίους επιμενειν άπονεύοντας
1	Diibner ; θρίπας -Κ, H.
2	Basiliensi.s ; τραπέντα -E, H.
3	-Ληοη., Alcline, K.J. 9-t (implied by version of Xylander);
προϊσχομένους -E, B.
a So])hocle.s, frag. 7 70 (Nauck2). The verse is quoted with variations at De Cohibenda Ira, 463 f, and De TranquilUtate Animi, 468 b.
b Cf. Aristotle's remark, De Carlo, a JO A1 : το δε τάς vepl τούτου λνσας μη μάλλον άτοπους eivat Βοκεΐν της απορίας, θανμάσ€ΐ€ν αν τις.
c This objection to the Peripatetic and Stoic theory that the sphericity of the earth is a necessary consequence of the natural motion of earth “ downwards ” to the centre of the universe (Aristotle, De Caelo, J97 a S b 23 ; Strabo, i. 1. 20, (r2
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the tragic poets was it, Theon,” I asked, “ who said that physicians
With bitter drugs the bitter bile purge ? ”
Theon replied that it was Sophocles.0 “ Yes,” I said, “ and we have of necessity to allow them this procedure ; but to philosophers one should not listen if they desire to repulse paradoxes with paradoxes and in struggling against opinions that are amazing fabricate others that are more amazing and outlandish,6 as these people do in introducing their ‘ motion to the centre.’ What paradox is not involved in this doctrine ? Not the one that the earth is a sphere although it contains such great depths and heights and irregularities ? 0 Not that people live on the opposite hemisphere clinging to the earth like wood-worms or geckos turned bottomside up ? d—and that we ourselves in standing remain not at right angles to the earth but at an oblique angle, leaning from the perpendicular
chap. 11; Adrastus in Theon of Smyrna, p. 12;?. 1-16 [Hiller]) was often answered (cf. Dieaearchus in Pliny, Hat. Hist. ii. 65. 162 ; Adrastus in Theon of Smyrna, pp. 1L24. 7-127. 23, using arguments from Archimedes, Eratosthenes, and Dicae-archus : Cleomedes, i. 56 [p. 102. 9-20 Ziegler] ; Alexander in Simplicius, De Caelo, ρ. 516. 15-J3 ; Alexander, De Mixtions, p. -287. 5-15 [Bruns]). Plutarch, who defends Plato for constructing the spherical earth of molecules that are cubes on the ground that no material object can be a perfect sphere (Quaest. Plat. 1001 b-c), probably did not intend this or the subsequent paradoxes to be taken too seriously. Lamprias is simply riding Pharnaces as hard as he can, using; any argument, good or bad, to make him appear ridiculous.
d Cf. Lucretius, i. 1052-1067 in his argument against the Stoic “ motion to the centre.” Plutarch mentions the antipodes in connection with the Stoics in De Stoicorum Repugnant iis, 1050 b. In De Herodot i Malignitate, 869 c it is said that “ some ” say that there are antipodes.
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(924)	ώσπερ οι μεθύοντες; ου μύδρους χιλιοταλάντους δια βάθους της γης φερομενους, όταν εξίκωνται προς τό μέσον, ΐστασθαι μηδενός άπαντώντος μηδ’ ύπερείδοντος εΐ δε ρύμη κάτω φερόμενοι1 τδ μέσον Β ύπερβάλλοιεν αύθις όπίσω στρεφεσθαι και άνα-κάμτττειν άφ’ αυτών;2 ου τμήματα δοκών άποπρησ-θεντα3 της γης εκατέρωθεν μη φερεσθαι κάτω διά παντός* άλλα προσπίπτοντα προς την γην εξωθεν εΐσω5 διωθε ΐσθαι και άποκρύπτεσθαι περί τό μέσον; ου ρεύμα λάβρον ύδατος κάτω φερόμενον, ει προς τό μέσον ελθοι σημεΐον δπερ αυτοί λεγουσιν άσώματον, ΐστασθαι περικρεμαννύμενον* (ἡ) κύκλω C περιπολεΐν,1 άπαυστον αιώραν και άκατάπαυστον αιωρούμενον; ουδέ γάρ φευδώς ενια τούτων βιά-σαιτο αν τις αυτόν8 εις τό δυνατόν τη επίνοια
1	Xylander : φερομενον -Κ, Β.
2	Bernardakis ; απ' αυτών -Ι·', Β.
3	H. C. ; άποπρισθεντα -E, Β.
4	Bernardakis ; διαπαντός -E, Β.
5	Bernardakis ('έσω -Wyttenhach, Emperius; cf. Xylander’s “ pertrudi intro ") ; Ίσως -E, 15.
6	Emperms ; περικερανννμενον -E, B.
7	Emperius : κύκλω περί πάλιν -Κ ; κύκλω περί πόλλον -Β.
8	Wyttenbach ; αυτόν -E, Β.
α Cf. Aristotle, /V Caelo, b 18-21 and -Ὁ7 b 17-21 : the courses of bodies falling· to the earth form equal angles with the horizontal plane at the point of contact and are not parallel. So, Lamprias argues, men standing upright on the earth would not be parallel to one another but all in converging on the centre would deviate from the “ absolute ” perpendicular.
b Probably not aeroliths, as Raingreard supposes, but
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like drunken men ? a Not that incandescent masses of forty tons b falling through the depth of the earth stop when they arrive at the centre, though nothing encounter or support them ; and, if in their downward motion the impetus should carry them past the centre, they swing back again and return of themselves ? Not that pieces of meteors burnt out on either side of the earth do not move downwards continually but falling upon the surface of the earth force their way into it from the outside and conceal themselves about the centre ? c Not that a turbulent stream of water, if in flowing downwards it should reach the middle point, which they themselves call incorporeal,d stops suspended (or) moves round about it, oscillating in an incessant and perpetual see-saw ? e Some of these a man could not even mistakenly force
incandescent boulders such as are thrown up by volcanoes ; for μύδροι in this sense cf. [Aristotle], De Mundo, 395 b 2:2-23 ; Strabo, vi. 2. 8, chap. 274 ; vi. 2. 10, chap. 275 ; xiii. 4. 11, chap. 628. For the falling of great boulders within the earth cf. Lucretius, vi. 536-550, and Seneca, Xat. Quaest. vi. 22. 2 ; but Plutarch probably had in mind a subterranean geography such as that of Phaedo, 111 d ff., of which the next sentence but one contains an explicit reminiscence.
c For the text and interpretation of this sentence cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 139-140.
d Cf. 926 β infra. According to the Stoics the limits of bodies are incorporeal and therefore in the strict sense nonexistent (De Communibus Xotitiis, 1080 e ; cf. 1081 β and S.V.F. ii, p. 159, frag. 488), since only the corporeal exists (S.V.F. ii, p. 115, frag. 320 and p. 117, frag. 329). Only corporeal existence, moreover, can produce an effect or be affected (De Communibus Xotitiis, 1073 κ, cf. S. V.F. ii, p. 118, frag. 336 and p. 123, frag. 363). How then can the incorporeal centre have any effect upon corporeal entities ?
e Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 111 e—112 e, which is certainly the source of Plutarch’s figure, and Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s account in Meteorology, 355 b 32—356 a 19.
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(924) καταστῆσαι. τούτο yap eon τάνω1 κάτω καί2 πάντα τραπέμπαλιν2 είναι, των άχρι του μέσον κάτω των δ* υπό το μέσον αν πάλιν άνω γιγνο-μένων. ωστ , ει τις· συμπάθεια της γης τό μέσον αυτής εχων σταίη περί τον όμφαλόν, άμα και την κεφαλήν άνω και τούς πόδας άνω έχειν τον αυτόν’ καν μεν* 4 διασκάπτη τον επέκεινα τόπον, άνακνπτον αύτοΰ τό <(κάτω άνω}5 είναι και κάτω άνωθεν έλκεσθαι τον άνασκαπτόμενον ει δε δη τουτω τις άντιβεβηκώς νοοΐτο, τούς άμφοτέρων άμα πόδας άνω γίγνεσθαι και λέγεσθαι.
8.	Ύοιουτων μέντοι και τοσοντων παραδοζολο-D γιων6 ου μά Δία πήραν' αλλά θαυματοποιού τινος αποσκευήν και πυλαίαν κατανωτισάμενοι και παρέλ-κοντες ετέρους φασι γελοιάζειν8 άνω την σελήνήν, γην ουσαν, ενιδρυοντας8 ούχ οπού τό μέσον εστί. καίτοι γ’ ει παν σώμα εμβριθές εις τ αυτό συννευει
1	Jackson, who would have reconstituted the words as an hexameter : τάνω (πάντα) κάτω και πάντα τραπέμπαλιν είναι (of. PrickarcTs 1911 translation, ρ. 51·) : τό άνω -E, Β.
2	Wvttenbach : καν -E, Β.
3	Bernardakis (rf. Mcineke, Phtloloyus, xiv, p. 5 on 936 d infra) ; τραπέντα πάλιν -Κ, Β.
4	Lconicus ; καν μη -E, Β.
5	H. C. ; Τό vac. 8-R, 7-Β.
6	E ; παραδόξων λογιών -Β.
7	Turnebus ; πείραν -E, Β.
8	Turnebus ; πελάζειν -E, Β.
9	Kaltwasser ; ένώρυοντες -E, Β.
α Cf. Phaedo, 112 e 1-3. I>y introducing the conventional
phrase υπό τό μέσον, which really begs the question, Lamprias
makes the notion appear to be «α ridiculous self-contradiction.
6 That συμπάθεια της γης, which has given rise to many
6G
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himself to conceive as possible. For this amounts to ‘ upside down ’ and ‘ all things topsy-turvy/ everything as far as the centre being ‘ down ’ and everything under the centre in turn being * up.’ a The result is that, if a man should so coalesce with the earth b that its centre is at his navel, the same person at the same time has his head up and his feet up too. Moreover, if he dig through the further side, his (bottom) in emerging is (up), and the man digging himself ‘ up 5 is pulling himself * down ’ from ‘ above ’ c ; and, if someone should then be imagined to have gone in the opposite direction to this man, the feet of both of them at the same time turn out to be ‘ up ’ and are so called.
8.	Nevertheless, though of tall tales of such a kind and number they have shouldered and lugged in— not a wallet-full, by heaven, but some juggler’s pack and hotchpotch, still they say d that others are playing the buffoon by placing the moon, though it is earth, on high and not where the centre is. Yet if all heavy body converges to the same point and is
conjectures, need mean no more than this is proved by Dox. Graeei, p. 317 b 14--1 β : της τε των δντων συμπάθειας καί της των σωμάτων αλληλουχίας. For the figure used here cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, 28.5 a J?-b 5, and Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 389. 8-24 and p. 391. 33 ff. The most famous later parallel is the position of Lucifer in Dante's Inferno, xxxiv. 76-120.
c i.e. his feet emerge first : and they, his bottom part, are “ up.” In digging himself “ up ” relatively to the surface through which he emerges, he is with reference to himself pulling himself not “ up ” to a position above his head but “ down ” to a position below his feet. The paradox rests upon the assumption that head and feet are respectively “ absolute up ” and “ absolute down ” for man (cf. Aristotle, De Incessu Animal. 70.5 a -26’—706 b 16, and Parra Xat. 468 a 1-12).
d = 8. V.F. ii, [>. 195, frag. 646.
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(924)	καί προς το αύτοΰ1 μέσον άντερείδει πασι τοι? μορίοις, ούχ ως μέσον ουσα του παντός ή γή μάλλον η ως ολον οίκειώσεται μέρη αυτής2 * οντα τα βάρη καί τεκμήριον (το κατωφερέςΥ έσται των E ρεπόντων ον τή (γῆ)4 * της μεσότητος προς τον κόσμον άλλα προς την γην κοινωνίας τινος και συμφυί'ας τοΐς άπωσμένοις αυτής είτα πάλιν κατα-φερομένοις. ως γάρ 6 ήλιος εις εαυτόν επιστρέφει τα μέρη εξ ών σννέστηκε, και ή γή τον λίθον ώσπερ (αύτήΥ προσήκοντα δέχεται κατωφερή6 προς οίκεΐον7 08· οθεν ένουται τω χρόνω και συμ-
1	Bernardakis (implied in versions of Xylander and Kepler) ; αντοΰ -E, B.
2	il. C. (implied in versions of Xylander and Kepler); αυτής -E, B.
3	II. C. (rf. S. V.F. ii, p. 175. 3t): τεκμήριου vac. 12-E, U-B.
4	Von Arnim ; γή in place of της of E, Β -Madvig.
5	H. C. ; ώσπερ vac. t-E, 8-B (at end of line).
6	Wyttenhach ; και φέρει -E, B.
7	II. C. (προς το οικείου -Emperius), rf. οικεία ροπή κατα-φερόμευου (923 f supra) ; προς έκεΐυου -E, Β.
° Lamprias refers directly to the words of Pharnaces at
923 e-f supra. Cf. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis. 1055 a : ει
γάρ αντος γε υεΰειυ έπ'ι το αυτοί; μέσου del πεφυκε και τα μέρη
προς τούτο κατατείυειυ παυταχόθευ. . . .
6	That τώυ ρεπόυτωυ can stand alone in this sense, pace Adler (J)iss. Phil. Vind. x, p. 96), is proved by Aristotle, De Caelo, 312 b 21.
e Aristotle (De Caelo, b 9-2o) asserted that heavy, i.e. earthy, objects move to the centre of the universe and so only “ accidentally ” to the centre of the earth. The Stoics distinguished the cosmos as ὅΛοι' from το παν. which is the cosmos plus the infinite void encompassing' it (S. V.F. ii, p. 107, frajrs. 5-2i-52 l), putting the cosmos in the centre of the πάυ and explaining; this as the result of the motion of all things to the centre of the latter (S.V.F. ii, pp. 174-175, frags. 552-551 ; cf. note d on 923 f supra) but stating that
08
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compressed in all its parts upon its own centre,® it is no more as centre of the sum of things than as a whole that the earth -would appropriate to herself the heavy bodies that are parts of herself ; and (the downward tendency) of falling bodies b proves not that the (earth) is in the centre of the cosmos but that those bodies which when thrust away from the earth fall back to her again have some affinity and cohesion with her.c For as the sun attracts to itself the parts of which it consists d so the earth too accepts as (her) own the stone e that has properly a downward tendency, and consequently every such thing
within the cosmos those things that have weight, i.e. water and earth, move naturally down, i.e. to the centre (S. V.F. ii, p. 175. 16-35, frag. 555). Nevertheless, Chrysippus’s own words could be used to show that the natural motion to the centre must belong to the parts of the universe qua parts of the whole and not because of their own nature (cf. De Stoi-corum Repugnantiis, 1054 e—1055 c) ; and with the very word οίκειώσεται Lamprias turns against the Stoics their own doctrine of οίκζίωσις (cf. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1038 β = S. V.F. ii, p. 43, frag. 179).
d According to Reinhardt (Kosmos und Sympathies pp. 173-177) the source of Plutarch’s argument must be Posidonius ; but none of the passages cited contains any parallel to this statement concerning the sun, for references to the attractive power of the sun over the other planets (Reinhardt, op. cit. p. 58, n. 2 ; cf. R. M. Jones, Class. Phil, xxvii [1932], pp. 122 if.) are irrelevant. There may rather have been a connection between this notion and the doctrine of Cleanthes referred to in De Communibus JS otitiis, 1075 o = S. V.F. i, p. 114, frag. 510.
e This is not a reference to aeroliths as Raingeard and Kronenberg1 suppose nor to the imaginary stone in inter-cosmic space (De Defectu Oraculorum, 425 c) as Adler believes, but to any γςώδες τι νττο βίας άναρριφέν, in the words of Pharnaces (923 f supra) ; cf. Aristotle’s use of ό λίθος in the statement of his principle of natural motion (Eth. Sic. 1103 a 19-22).
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(924) φύεται ττ ρος αυτήν των τοιούτων έκαστον, εΐ 8ε τι τυγχάνει σώμα τῆ γή μη ττροσνενε μη μόνον άπ3 άρχης1 μη83 άπεσπασμενον αλλά που2 καθ3 αύτο F σύστασιν εσχεν 18ίαν καί φύσιν ως φαΐεν αν εκείνοι την σελήνην, τί κωλύει χωρίς είναι καί μενειν περί αύτο3 τοΐς αύτοΰ4 πεπιεσμενον μερεσι καί συμ-πεπε8ημενον; ούτε γάρ ή γη μέσον ουσα 8είκνυται του παντός ή τε προς την γην των ενταύθα συν-ερεισις3 καί σύστασις ύφηγεΐται τον τρόπον ω μενειν τα εκεί συμπεσόντα προς την σελήνην είκός εστιν. 6 8ε πάντα τα γεώ8η καί βαρέα συνελαύνων εις μίαν χώραν καί μόρη ποιων ενός σώματος, ούχ όρώ διά τί τοΐς κούφοις την αυτήν ανάγκην ούκ άνταπο8ί8ωσιν άλλ3 εα χωρίς είναι συστάσεις πυρός τοσαύτας καί ου πάντας εις ταύτο6 συνάγων τούς αστέρας σαφώς7 οίεται 8εΐν καί σώμα κοινόν είναι τών ανωφερών8 καί φλογοει8ών απάντων.
925	9· Άλλ* ήλιον μεν άπλετους μυριά8ας άπεχειν
τής άνω περιφοράς φάτε ” εΐπον “ ώ φίλε 3 Απολλω-
1	Aldine, Basiliensis ; απαρχής -E, Β.
2	Stephanus (16-24·) ; του-E, Β.
3	Wyttenbach (implied in Kepler’s version) ; αύτο -E, 15.
4	Wyttenbach (implied in versions of Xylander, Amyot, .and Kepler) ; αύτοΰ -E, 13.
5	Wyttenbach ; συναιρώις -E, B.
6	Wyttenbach (implied in versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; τούτο -E, B.
7	E, Β ; και φως -Adler after Wyttenbach ; πάντας . . . σαφώς deleted as marginal note by Sandbach (Cambridge Philological Society, 1943).
8	Turnebus, Xylander ; αναφορών -E, B.
“ Tin* men referred to in 921 d, hipovs . . . άνω τήν σελήνην, γήν οΰσαν, ύνώρνοντας, whom the Stoics attack and among 70
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ultimately unites and coheres -with her. If there is a body, however, that was not originally allotted to the earth or detached from it but has somewhere independently a constitution and nature of its own, as those men a would say of the moon, what is to hinder it from being permanently separate in its own place, compressed and bound together by its own parts ? For it has not been proved that the earth is the centre of the sum of things,6 and the way in which things in our region press together and concentrate upon the earth suggests how in all probability things in that region converge upon the moon and remain there. The man who drives together into a single region all earthy and heavy things and makes them part of a single body—I do not see for what reason he does not apply the same compulsion to light objects in their turn but allows so many separate concentrations of fire and, since he does not collect all the stars together, clearly does not think that there must also be a body common to all things that are fiery and have an upward tendency.
9.	Now,” said I, “ my dear Apolloindes, you mathematicians c say that the sun is an immense distance from the upper circumference and that above
whom are Lamprias and Lucius themselves and “ our comrade ” (921 f).
b i.e. even if it is the centre of our cosmos ; cf. Be Defectu Oraculonun, 425 a-e, where concerning the possibility of a multiplicity of universes in τό παν Plutarch points out that even on the hypothesis of natural motion and proper place up, down, and centre would apply separately within each cosmos, there could be no centre of τό παν, and the laws of motion in any one universe could not affect objects in any other or hypothetical objects in intercosmic space.
c This is implied by the second person plural addressed to Apolloindes, cf. 925 β infra and 920 f, 921 c supra.
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(925)	νίδη και Φώσφορον Ιπ αύτώ καί Στίλβοντα1 καί τους άλλους πλάνητας νφιεμενους τε των απλανών καί προς άλλήλους iv διαστάσεσι μεγάλαι? φερεσθαι τοΐς δἐ βαρεσι2 και γεώδεσιν ούδεμίαν οΐεσθε τον κόσμον ενρυχωρίαν παρεχειν iv ἐαυτω καί διά-στασιυ. όράτε ότι γελοΐόν εστιν el γην ον φήσομ€ν είναι την σελήνην ότι τής κάτω χώρας άφεστηκεν Β άστρον δε φήσομεν όρώντες άπωσμενην τής άνω περιφοράς μνριάσι σταδίων τοσαύταις ώσπερ <(ὡ?)3 βυθόν τινα καταδεδνκνΐαν. των μεν γ* άστρων κατωτέρω τοσουτόν ἐστιν όσον ουκ άν τις είποι μέτρον4 «.ΛΛ’ επιλείπουσιν υμάς5 τούς μαθηματικούς εκλογιζο μένους οι αριθμοί, τής δε γής τρόπον τινα φανεί και περιφερόμενη πλησίον
άρματος ως περί χνοίη ελίσσεται6
φησιν Εμπεδοκλής
ή τε παρ’ άκρην (νύσσαν ελαυνομενη') 7
ούδε γάρ την σκιάν αυτής υπερβάλλει πολλάκις επί μικρόν αίρομενην6 τω παμμεγεθες είναι τό φωτίζον άλλ’ ούτως εοικεν εν χρω καί σχεδόν εν άγκάλαις τής γής περίπολεΐν ώστ άντιφράττεσθαι προς τον C ήλιον υπ’ αυτής μη ύπεραίρουσα τον σκιερόν και χθόνιον και νυκτερινόν9 τούτον τόπον ος γής κλήρος
1	E, Β ; for the form see note on 94-1 c infra.
2	Rasiliensis ; βαθόσι -E, B.
3	Wyttenbach (implied in versions of Xylander and Amyot), cf. 04-3 D : els βυθόν . . . καταόνομόνας.
4 ‘E, Β2 ; όσω . . . μετρώ -Β1. 5 Xylander; ημάς -E, Β.
6	Panzerbieter ; άρματος a>anep Ιχνος aveXiaaerai -L·, Β.
7	Diels ; ητ€ 7repl άκραν vac. 18-Ε, 26-Β.
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the sun Venus and Mercury and the other planets a revolve lower than the fixed stars and at great intervals from one another ; but you think that in the cosmos there is provided no scope and extension for heavy and earthy objects. You see that it is ridiculous for us to deny that the moon is earth because she stands apart from the nether region and yet to call her a star although we see her removed so many thousands of miles from the upper circumference as if plunged (into) a pit. So far beneath the stars is she that the distance cannot be expressed, but you mathematicians in trying to calculate it run short of numbers ; she practically grazes the earth and revolving close to it
Whirls like a chariot's axle-box about, Empedocles says,b
That skims (the post in passing).
Frequently she does not even surmount the earth’s hadow, though it extends but a little way because the illuminating body is very large ; but she seems to revolve so close, almost within arm’s reach of the earth, as to be screened by it from the sun unless she rises above this shadowy, terrestrial, and nocturnal place which is earth’s estate. Therefore we must
a For the order of the planets cf. Dreyer, History of the Planetary Systems, pp. 168-170, and Boyance, Etudes sur le Songe de Scipion, pp. 59-65 ; the order here given is not the one adopted by most of the astronomers of Plutarch’s time, by the later Stoics, or in all probability by Posidonius.
b Empedocles, frag. Β 46 (i, p. 331 [Diels-Kranz]). 8 9
8	-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94, and implied in versions of Amyot and Kepler ; αιρόμενη -E, B.
9	νυκτερινόν -Β ; νυκτεριον -E.
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(925)	ἐστι. διά λεκτεον οϊμαι θαρροΰντας εν τοΐς (της')1 γής οροις είναι την σελήνην ύπο τών άκρων αυτής επιπροσθο νμίνην.
10.	Σκοπεί δε τους άλλους άφείς απλανείς καί πλάνητας α δείκνυαιν Άρίσταρχος εν τω Ilepi μεγεθών καί αποστημάτων οτι ‘ το του ήλιου απόστημα του αποστήματος της σελήνης ’ ο άφεστηκεν Ι) ημών ‘ πλέον μεν ή οκτωκαιδεκαπλάσιον ελαττον δ’ ή εικοσαπλάσιόν ἐστι.’ καίτοι ά την σελήνην επί μήκιστον αΐρων άπεχειν2 φησίν ήμίον εξ καί πεντη-κονταπλάσιον τής εκ του κέντρου τής γής. αυτή3 δ’ εστί τεσσάρων μυριάδων καί κατά τούς μεσως άναμετροΰντας, καί άπο ταύτης συλλογιζομενοις άπεχει 6 ήλιος τής σελήνης πλέον ή τετρακισχιλίας τριάκοντα μυριάδας, ούτως άπωκισται του ήλιου διά βάρος καί τοσοΰτο τή γή προσκεχώρηκεν ώστε, ει τοΐς τόποις τάς ουσίας διαιρετεον, ή γής μοίρα καί χώρα4 προσκαλείται σελήνην καί τοΐς περί γήν E πράγμασι καί σώμασιν επίδικός ἐστι κατ’ αγχιστείαν καί γειτνίασιν. καί ούδεν, οίμαι, πλημμε-λοΰμεν οτι τοΐς άνω προσαγορευομενοις βάθος τοσοΰτο καί διάστημα διδόντες άπολείπομεν τινα
η
1 Aldine, Basiliensis ; iv τοΐς γής -Κ : iv τοΐς γής -Β.
2 β ; άπεχει -E.
3 Β ; αυτή -E.
4 Tiirnebiis (cf. 9J5 c : τόπον ος γής κλήρος) : ώρα -E, Β.
σ This is Proposition Τ of Aristarchus’s treatise, the full title of which is On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and Moon. 'l'lu* treatise is edited and translated by Sir Thomas Heath in his Aristarchus of Samos, ]>]). V>52 IF.
b This was not tin* highest estimate hitherto given, nor have I been able to identify its author. Cf. on this matter and flic subsequent calculations in this passage Class. Phil, xlvi
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boldl)T declare, I think, that the moon is within the coniines of (the) earth inasmuch as she is occulted by its extremities.
10.	Dismiss the fixed stars and the other planets and consider the demonstrations of Aristarchus in his treatise, On Sizes and Distances, that ‘ the distance of the sun is more than 18 times and less than 20 times the distance of the moon.’ that is its distance from us.a According to the highest estimate, however, the moon’s distance from us is said to be 56 times the radius of the earth.6 Even according to the mean calculations this radius is 4-0,000 stades ; and, if we reckon from this, the sun is more than 40,800,000 stades distant from the moon. She has migrated so far from the sun on account of her weight and has moved so close to the earth that, if properties c are to be determined by locations, the lot, I mean the position, of earth lays an action against the moon and she is legally assignable by right of propinquity and kinship to the chattels real and personal of earth. We do not err at all, I think, if granting such altitude and extension to the things called ‘ upper ’ we leave what is ‘ down below 5 also
(1951), pp. 140-141. No attempt is made to give equivalents for stades in calculations, for it is uncertain what stade is meant in any one place. Schiaparelli assumes everywhere the Olympic stade of 185 metres (Scritti sulla storia della astronomia antica, i, p. 333, n. 3 and p. 34-2, η. 1) ; Heath argues that Eratosthenes used a stade of 157.5 metres and Ptolemy the royal stade of-210 metres (Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 339 and 346) : and Iiaingeard (p. 83 on 9^5 d 6) assumes without argument that Plutarch used the Attic stade of 177.6 metres.
c There is a play on the meaning of τάς ουσίας, “ substances,” as “ property ” or estates ” and as “ the real nature of things.”
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(925) καί τω κάτω περιδρομην καί πλάτος οσον ἐστιν άπό γης επί σελήνήν ούτε γάρ 6 την άκραν επιφάνειαν του ούρανοΰ μόνην άνω τάλλα δε κάτω προσαγορενων άπαντα μέτριος ἐστιν οϋθ* 6 τη γη μάλλον δ’ 6 τω κεντρω τό κάτω περιγράφων ανεκτός, άλλα κάκείνη τι και1 ταυτη διάστημα δοτε'ον2 επιχωροΰντος του κόσμου διά μεγεθος. προς δἐ τον άξιοΰντα παν ευθύς άνω και μετέωρον είναι τ6 άπό της γης ετερος αντηχεί πάλιν ευθύς F είναι κάτω τό άπό της απλανούς περιφοράς.
11.	"Ολως δε πώς λεγεται και τίνος η γη μέση κεΐσθαι;3 τό γάρ πάν άπειρόν εστι, τω δ’ σπείρω μήτ' αρχήν εχοντι μήτε πέρας ου προσηκει μέσον εχειν πέρας γάρ τι και τό μέσον, η δ’ απειρία περάτων στέρησις. 6 δε μη του παντός άλλα του κόσμου μεσην είναι την γην άποφαινόμενος ηδυς ἐστιν ει μη και τον κόσμον αυτόν ενεχεσθαι ταΐς αύταΐς άπορίαις νομίζει· τό γάρ πάν ούδε τούτω4, μέσον5 άπελιπεν, άλλ’ ανέστιος και άνίδρυτος εστιν 926 εν σπείρω κενω φερόμενος προς ουδἐν οικεΐον ζη), ει6 άλλην τινα του μενειν εύράμενος αιτίαν1 εστηκεν ου κατά την του τόπου φύσιν, όμοια και περί γης και περί σελήνής είκάζειν τινι πάρεστιν ως ετερα
1	Bernardakis after Madvig's και Ικαίνη καί ; και κινητικό vac. 2-Ε, Β.
2	Madvig ; τό δίο ν -E, H.
3	Wyttenbach ; κεϊται -Κ, H.
4	Stephanus (1(321) : τούτο -E, H.
6	Turnebits ; μίσην -E, Β.
6	Implied bv versions of Xylandcr and Kepler; d άλλην -Κ, Β ; η άλλην -Turnebus.
7	Κ ; αιτίαν ώράμονος -Β.
° Cf. JJe Defectu Oraculorum, 124 d, where καθ’ οΰς δ’
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some room to move about in and so much latitude as there is from earth to moon. For as he is immoderate -who calls only the outermost surface of the heaven ‘ up ’ and all else ‘ down,’ so is he intolerable who restricts ‘ down ’ to the earth or rather to the centre ; but both there and here some extension must be granted since the magnitude of the universe permits it. The claim that everything away from the earth is ipso facto ‘ up ’ and ‘ on high ’ is answered by a counter-claim that what is away from the circuit of the fixed stars is ipso facto ‘ down.’
11.	After all, in what sense is earth situated in the middle and in the middle of what ? The sum of things is infinite ; and the infinite, having neither beginning nor limit, cannot properly have a middle, for the middle is a kind of limit too but infinity is a negation of limits. He who asserts that the earth is in the middle not of the sum of things but of the cosmos is naive if he supposes that the cosmos itself is not also involved in the very same difficulties.® In fact, in the sum of things no middle has been left for the cosmos either, but it is without hearth and habitation,b moving in infinite void to nothing of its own ; (or), if it has come to rest because it has found some other reason for abiding, not because of the nature of its location,c similar inferences are permissible in the cases of both earth and moon, that the former is stationary
εστιν (sell, το κενόν) refers to the Stoics (for whose distinction between the πάν and the κόσμος see note c on 9:24 e supra), and De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1054· b-d, where as here Plutarch uses against the Stoics a weapon taken from their own arsenal.
6 Cf. Gracchi, ix. 5. 8^8 D : clolkol καϊ άνβρυτοι.
c Cf. S. V.F. ii, pp. 174-175, frags. 552 and 553 ; De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1054 f—1055 b.
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(926) τινι φνχή καί φύσει μάλλον (rj τοτηκ^) διάφορά1 τής μεν άτρεμούσης ενταύθα της δ’ εκεί1 2 φερομενης. άνευ δἐ τούτων ορα μη μέγα τι λεληθεν αυτούς' el γάρ οτι αν καί όπωσοΰν3 εκτός γενηται τον κέντρον τής γης άνω εστίν, ούόεν ἐστι τον κόσμον κάτω μύρος άλλ’ avoj καί ή γη καί τα επι γης και J3 πάν άττλώς σώμα τω4 κεντρω περιεστηκός ή περικείμενον άνω γίγνεται κάτω δ ἐ μόνον [ου]5 εν, τό άσώματον σημεΐον εκείνο ο προς πάσαν άντικεΐσθαι την του κόσμον φύσιν άναγκαΐον ει γε όή τό κάτω προς τό άνω κατά φύσιν άντίκειται. και ου τούτο μόνον τό άτοπον, άλλα και την αιτίαν άπόλλνσι τα βάρη δι’ ήν όεΰρο καταρρεπει και φερεται* σώμα μεν γάρ ονόεν εστι κάτω προς ο κινείται, τό δ’ άσώμα τον οντ εικός ούτε βούλονται τοσαύτην εχειν άύναμιν ώστε πάντα κατατείνειν εφ' εαυτό και περί αυτό6 συνεχειν. άλλ* ολως' άλογον ενρίσκεται και μαχόμενον τοΐς πράγμασι τό άνω τον κόσμον ολον είναι τό δἐ κάτω μηόεν άλλ’ ή πέρας άσώμα τον και άόιάστατον εκείνο δ’ εύλογον, ως λεγομεν ημείς, τω τ άνω χώραν καί τω κάτω πολλήν καί πλάτος εχουσαν όιηρήσθαι.
C 12. Οι) μήν άλλά Οεντες, ει βούλει, παρά φύσιν
1	H. C. after Wyttenbach’s μάλλον η φυσική καί τοπική διαφορά and Bemardakis’s μάλλον (η τόπου) διαφορά (cf. De Defertu Orneulorinu, 424 e : ου τοπικώς άλλά σωματικώς and De Stoicorum Repugnant its, 1051 e : φύσει . . . ου της ουσίας . . . άλλά της . . . χώρας) ; μάλλον vac. 7-Ε, 9-Β διαφοραι
-E, Β.
2	Madvig ; δε και -E, Β.
3	Diibner ; όπωσοΰν και ότι αν -E, Β.
4	Hernardakis (?) ; το -Κ, H.
5	Deleted by Madvig.
° Κ ; περί αυτό -Β.
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here and the latter is in motion there by reason of a different soul or nature rather (than) a difference (of location). Besides this, consider whether they a have not overlooked an important point. If anything in any way at all off the centre of the earth is ‘ up,’ no part of the cosmos is ‘ down ’ ; but it turns out that the earth and the things on the earth and absolutely all body surrounding or enclosing the centre are ‘ up ’ and only one thing is ‘ down.’ that incorporeal point b which must be in opposition to the entire nature of the cosmos, if in fact ‘ down ’ and up ’ arc natural opposites.0 This, moreover, does not exhaust the absurdity. The cause of the descent of heavy objects and of their motion to this region is also abolished, for there is no body that is ‘ down ’ towards which they are in motion and it is neither likely nor in accordance with the intention of these men that the incorporeal should have so much influence as to attract all these objects and keep them together around itself.'d On the contrary, it proves to be entirely unreasonable and inconsistent with the facts for the whole cosmos to be ‘ up ’ and nothing but an incorporeal and unextended limit to be down ’ ; but that statement of ours is reasonable, that ample space and broad has been divided between ‘ up ’ and ‘ down.’
12.	All the same, let us assume, if you please, that a The Stoics.
b Cf. S. V.F. ii, p. 169. 9-11, frag. 527 : . . . της γης περί τό μέσον σημεΐον τοΰ κόσμον κειμένης, δ δη τον παντός έστι κάτω, άνω δε το άπ αυτόν εις τό κύκλω πάντη.
c Cf. S. V.F. ϋ, ρ. 176, fratr. 556 : τό άνω και τό κάτω ου κατά σχέσιν . . . φύσει γάρ διάφορα ταΰτα.
d See note d on !)i t β supra, and cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, 4^4 e against Aristotle.
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(926)	εν ούρανώ τοΐς γεώδεσι τάς κινήσεις ύπαρχειν άτρεμα, μη τραγικώς, άλλα πράως σκοπώμεν οτι τούτο την σελήνήν ου δείκνυσι γην μη οΰσαν άλλα γην οπού μη πεφυκεν ούσαν, επεί και το πυρ το ΑΙτναΐον ύπο γην παρά φύσιν ἐστιν άλλα πυρ εστι καί το πνεύμα τοΐς άσκοΐς περιληφθεν ἐστι μεν άνωφερες φύσει και κοΰφον ηκει δ’ όπου μη πεφυκεν υπ’ άνάγκης. αύτη δ’ η φνχη, προς Αιος εΐπον1 “ ου παρά φύσιν τω σώματι συνεΐρκται βραδεῖ ταχεία και φυχρω πυρώδης, ώσπερ υμείς φάτε, και άόρατος αισθητώ; διά τοΰτ’ ούν σώματι φνχην μη λεγωμεν2 (εν)εΐναι3 μηδε νουν,4 χρήμα θειον, D [ύπο βρίθους η πάχους]? ουρανόν τε πάντα και γην και θάλασσαν εν ταύτω περιπολοΰντα και διιπτά-μενον,6 εις σάρκας ηκε ιν και νεύρα και μυελούς (υπ ο βρίθους και πάχους)7 καί π άθεων μυρίων μετά ύγρότητος; ό δἐ Ζ,εύς νμΐν* ούτος ου τη μεν αύτοΰ* φύσει χρώμενος εν ἐστι10 μέγα πυρ καί συνεχές, νυνί δηι ύφεΐται καί κεκαμπται καί διεσχημάτισται, παν χρήμα12 γεγονώς καί γιγνόμένος εν ταΐς μεταβολαΐς ;
1	E ; €1TT€V -Β.
2	E ; λεγομεν -Β.
3	Van Ι lerwerden ; είναι -E, Β.
4	Madvig ; μηδέν ου -E, Β.
6	[	] H. C. (see note 7 infra).
8	Wyttcnbach ; διϊστάμενον -E, Β.
7	I have transposed this phrase hither ; E and Β have it between θειον and ουρανόν above.
8	Xylander ; ήμΐν -Κ, Β.
9	E; Γ>2 ; αύτοΰ -Β1.
10	E ; ενεστι -H.
11	νυνί δε -Β ; νυνίδε -E.
12	-Ληοη., Aldine, H..Γ. 94; χρώμα -E, Β.
° Cf. 929 κ infra. Plutarch probably has in mind inflated
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the motions of earthy objects in the heaven are contrary to nature ; and then let us calmly observe without any histrionics and quite dispassionately that this indicates not that the moon is not earth but that she is earth in an ‘ unnatural ’ location. For the fire of Aetna too is belcnv earth ‘ unnaturally,’ but it is fire ; and the air confined in skins,® though by nature it is light and has an upward tendency, has been constrained to occupy an ‘ unnatural ’ location. As to the soul herself,” I said, “ by Zeus, is her confinement in the body not contrary to nature, swift as she is and fiery, as you say,b and invisible in a sluggish, cold, and sensible vehicle ? Shall we then on this account deny that there is soul (in) body or that mind, a divine thing, though it traverses instantaneously in its flight all heaven and earth and sea,c has passed into flesh and sinew and marrow under the influence of weight and density and countless qualities that attend liquefaction ? d This Zeus of yours too, is it not true that, while in his own nature he is single, a great and continuous fire, at present he is slackened and subdued and transformed, having become and continuing to become everything in the course of
skins used for floats ; cf. Aristotle, Physics, 217 a 2-3, 255 b 26, De Caelo, 311 b 9-13.
b Cf. S. V.F. ii, p. 217, frag. 773 : οι μέν γαρ Στωϊκοι πνζϋμα λέγουσιν αυτήν ενθςρμον και διάπυρον.
c For this commonplace of the flight of the mind through the universe cf. R. M. Jones, Class. Phil, xxi (1926), pp. 97-113.
d This is a reference to the Stoic notion that the embodiment of soul was a process of condensation or liquefaction. Cf. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1053 b-c (= S. V.F. ii, frag. 605) and for the qualities that would attend liquefaction S. V.F. ii, p. 155. 34 : γης τ€ και ΰδατος, τταχυμζρών καί βαρέων και άτονων οντων.
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(926) ojo9’ opa καί σκόπει, δαιμόνιε, μἡ μεθιστάς και Κ άττάγωυ 'έκαστον οπού πέφνκεν είναι διάλυσή’ τινα κόσμον φιλόσοφος και τό νεΐκος επάγης το Έμπε-δοκλέους τοΐς πράγμασι μάλλον δε τους παλαιούς κινγ}ς Γιτάνας επι την φυσιν και Γίγαντας και την μυθικήν εκείνην και φοβέραν ακοσμίαν και ττλημ-μέλειαν έπιδειν ποθης χωρίς τό βαρύ παν και χωρίς (θεις πάνΥ τό κονφον.
ενθ’ ουτ’ ηελίοιο διείδεται2 αγλαόν είδος3
ούδε μεν ουδ’ αίης Λάσιον μένος4 ουδέ θάλασσα
ως φησιν ’Κμπεδοκλης· ου γῆ θερμότητος μετεΐχεν, F ούχ ύδωρ πνεύματος, ούκ άνω τι5 των βαρέων, ού κάτω τι6 των κουφών, άλλ’ άκρατοι και άστοργοι
1	II. C., combining (παν) of Turnebus with Diels’s insertion of θάς after ποθρς above : χωρίς vac. 7-E, 3-B.
2	Simplicius (In Arist. Physic. Comment, p. 1183. 30 [Diels]) ; hehiTTCTat -E, B.
3	E, Β ; ώκεα γυΐα -Sini])licius, loc. cit. (cf. exegetical note).
4	Bergk ; γένος -E, B.
5	Stephanus ; τί -E, B.
6	Stephanus ; τί -E, B.
a —S.V.F. ii, }). SOS, frapr. 1015. Zeus “in his own nature ” is the state of the universe in the eepyrosis, while “ at present ” he is the universe in the state of diaeosmesis ; cf. De Placitis, 881 ι 88-2 a ( = Aetius, i. 7. 33 = S. I r.F. ii, fratr. 10:27), Diogenes Laertius, vii. 137 ( = 8.V.F. ii, frag·. 526). De 8toiconun Repuynantiis, 105:2 c ( = »!>. V.F. ii, fra^s. 10(5S and 601), De Communihus Xotltlls 1075 a-c ( = SA'.F. ii, fra^·. 10ID), and S. V.F. ii, frag-s. 1052. 1003, and 1056.
b The Strife of Empedocles is connected with the mythical war of the Giants by Vrodus, In Platonis Parmenldem Comment. ]). M·'), 13-10 (eel. Cousin, Paris, 1801) = p. 650 (ed. Stallbaum).
c KmjK-dodcs, frag:. Π 21 (i, pp. 323. 1 l-3i4. t [Diels-Kranz]), where tin* ώκέα γνΐα μίν<*η by Simplicius is adopted 82
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his mutations ? “ So look out and reflect, good sir, lest in rearranging and removing each thing to its ‘ natural ’ location you contrive a dissolution of the cosmos and bring upon things the ‘ Strife ’ of Empedocles—or rather lest you arouse against nature the ancient Titans and Giants b and long to look upon that legendary and dreadful disorder and discord (when you have separated) all that is heavy and (all) that is light.
The sun's bright aspect is not there descried,
Xo, nor the shaggy might of earth, nor sea
as Empedocles says.c Earth had no part in heat, water no part in air ; there was not anything heavy above or anything light below ; but the principles of all things d were untempered and unamiable e and
instead of Plutarch's αγλαόν είδος. Bignone, however, who prints the lines given by Plutarch as frag. 20 a and those given by Simplicius as frag·. 27, is probably right in taking this to be one of the lines which were repeated with a different ending in two different parts of the poem (Empedocle, studio critico, pp. 220 if., 421, 599 if.). Certainly Plutarch represents his quotation as describing; the period when Strife has completely separated the four roots, whereas Simplicius says that his comes from the description of the Sphere, when all were thoroughly intermingled.
d i.e. the four “ roots,” earth, air, fire, and water, for the separation of which by Strife cf. Empedocles, frags. Β 17. 8-10 and Β 26. 6-9 (i, p. 316. 2-4 and p. 323. 4-7 [Diels-Kranz]).
e From this Mullach manufactured for Empedocles the verse that he numbered 174 {Frag. Phil. Graec. i, p. o). Stein took only άκρατοι και άστοργοι to be a quotation. The word άστοργος appears nowhere in the fragments of Empedocles (though στοργή does in frag. Β 109 [i, p. 351. 22, Diels-Kranz]), whereas Plutarch uses it several times in other connections (Amatorius, 750 f, Quaest. Xat. 91T d, De Sollertia Animalium, 970 b).
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(92C) καί μονάδες αι τών oXojv άρχαί μη προσιέμεναι σνγκρισιν ετέρου προς έτερον μηδέ κοινωνίαν αλλά φεύγουσαι καί άποστρεφόμεναι καί φερόμεναι φοράς ίδια? καί, αύθάδεις όντως ε'ιχον ως έχει παν ου θεός άπεστι κατά Πλάτωυα, τουτέστιν ως έχει τα σώματα νοΰ και φνχης άπολιπουσης, άχρι1 ου το [μύρτον ηκεν επί την φυσιν εκ προνοίας, φιλότητος 927 έγγενομένης και *Αφροδίτης και ’Έρωτος ως 'Εμπεδοκλής λέγει καί Παρμενίδης καί 'Ησίοδο?, ΐνα καί τόπους άμείφαντα καί δυνάμεις απ’ άλληλων μεταλαβόντα καί τά μεν κινησεως τα δἐ μονής άνάγκαις ενδεθέντα καί καταβιασθέντα προς το βέλτιον εξ ου πεφυκεν ένδοΰναι καί μεταστηναι (τά σώματα')2 αρμονίαν και κοινωνίαν άπεργάσηται του παντός.
13.	Ει μεν γάρ ούδ' άλλο τι των του κόσμου μερών παρά φυσιν εσχεν ἀλλ’ έκαστον η πεφυκε κεΐται μηδεμιάς3 μεθιδρυσεως μηδέ μετακοσμησεως δεόμενον μηδ’ εν αρχη δεηθεν, απορώ τί της προ-]3 νοίας εργον εστιν η τίνος γέγονε ποιητης καί πατήρ
1 Bernardakis ; αχρις -E, Β.
2 H. C. ; μεταστηναι vac. 7-Ε, 9-Β. a ; μη Be μιας -Β.
α Cf. Clara Millerd, On the Interpretation of Empedocles, p. 51, and Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 17o, n. 180. Plutarch's circumstantial account of the motion of the four “ roots " during the complete dominance of Strife is coloured by the* passage of Plato to which lie refers.
b Tinmens, 53 u ; cf. Th Pefectu Oraculorum, 430 d, and De An. Ρ roc. in Tinmen, 101(5 i\
r Cf. Amatorins, 7~>6 n-r, where Empedocles, fra^. H IT. JO-21 (i, ]). :>ιτ. 1 -2 [Diels-Kranz]), and Parmenides, frag. 8!
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solitary, not accepting· combination or association with one another, but avoiding and shunning one another and moving with their ολνιι peculiar and arbitrary motions n they were in the state in which, according to Plato,b everything is from which God is absent, that is to say in which bodies are when mind or soul is wanting. So they were until desire came over nature providentially, for Affection arose or Aphrodite or Eros, as Empedocles says and Parmenides and Hesiod,0 in order that by changing position and interchanging functions and by being-constrained some to motion and some to rest and compelled to give wav and shift from the ‘ natural to the ‘ better ’ (the bodies) might produce a universal concord and community.
13.	If not a single one of the parts of the cosmos ever got into an ‘ unnatural ’ condition but each one is ‘ naturally ’ situated, requiring no transposition or rearrangement and having required none in the beginning either, I cannot make out Avhat use there is of providence d or of what Zeus, ‘ the master-
B 13 (i, p. 243. 16 [Diels-Kranz]) are quoted, and Hesiod, Theogony, 120 is referred to ; and cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 984· b 23—985 a 10. With Plutarch’s eV προνοίας contrast Aristotle’s criticism of Empedocles (Metaphysics, 1000 b 12-17) and cf. Empedocles, frags. Β IT. 29 and Β 30 (i, p. 317. 10 and p. 325. 10-12 [Diels-Kranz]). By eV προνοίας here Plutarch prepares the way for his use in the next paragraph of the Stoic doctrine of providence against the Stoic doctrine of natural place.
d On the importance of providence in Stoic doctrine and its ubiquity in Stoic writings cf. De Stotcorum Repugnantiis, 1050 a-β ( = S. V.F. ii, frag. 937), 1051 e (-S.V.F. ii, frag. 1115) ; De Communibus Xotitiis, 1075 e ( = S. V.F. ii, frag. 1126), 1077 d-e ( = S.V.F. ii, frag. 1064) ; Cicero, De Xatura Deorum, iii. 92 ( = S. V.F. ii, frag. 1107) ; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 138-139 ( = S. V.F. ii, frag. 634).
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((J27) δημιουργός o Zeus' ό αριστοτέχνης. ου γάρ1 εν στρατόπεδα) τακτικών όφελος, είπε ρ είδείη των στρατιωτών έκαστος άφ’ εαυτόν τάξιν τε και χωράν και καιρόν ον δει λα β ει ν και διαφυλάσσειν ουδέ κηπουρών οι)δ* οικοδόμων, ει πη μεν αυτό τό ΰδωρ άφύ αυτόν2 πεφυκεν επιεναι3 τοΐς δεομενοις και κατ-άρδειν επιρρεον πη δε πλίνθοι και ξύλα και λίθοι ταΐς κατά φύσιν χρώμενα ροπαΐς* καί νενσεσιν εξ εαυταάν καταλαμβάνειν την προσήκουσαν αρμονίαν και χώρα ν. ει δ’ οντος μεν άντικρνς αναιρεί C την πρόνοιαν ο Aoyos- τω θεώ δ* η τάξις τών οντων προσηκει και <(τό)5 διαιρεΐν, τί θαυμαστόν ούτως6 τετάχθαι και διηρμόσθαι την φύσιν ως ενταύθα μεν πυρ εκεΐ δ’ άστρα και πάλιν ενταύθα μεν γήνη άνω δε σελήνήν ίδρύσθαι, βεβαιοτερω τού κατά φύσιν τω κατά λόγον δεσμώ περιληφθεΐσαν β ως, ει γε πάντα δει ταΐς κατά φύσιν ροπαΐς χρησθαι και φερεσθαι καθ' ο9 πεφνκε, μηθ’10 ήλιος κυκλοφο-ρείσθω μήτε Φωσφόρος μηδε τών άλλων αστέρων μηδείς' άνω γάρ ον κύκλω τα κούφα και πυροειδή
1	Β ; υ γάρ -E.
2	Β ; απ' αντοϋ -E.
3	Emperius ; eVeivcu -Κ. Β (rf. the same mistake in Pom-
pry, xxxii. (i”6 b).
1 Turnebus (rf. Adv. ('oloten, ll^c: ροπής . . . καί vtv-σοως) ; τροπαΐς -E, 15.
5	Diibner.
6	E ; οΰτω -Β.
7	Β ; ΐνταΰθα γήν -Κ.
8	λ\ yttenbach ; άεσμωτηρίω ληφθεΐσαν -Κ, Β.
9	Stephanus (1 β i Ι) ; καθο -Κ, Β.
10	Bcrnardakis ; μηδ’ -Κ, Β.
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craftsman ’ a is maker and father-creator.6 In an army, certainly, tacticians are useless if each one of the soldiers should know of himself his post and position and the moment \vhen he must take and keep them. Gardeners and builders are useless too if here water all of itself ‘ naturally ’ moves to the things that require it and irrigates them with its stream, and there bricks and timbers and stones by following their ‘ natural 5 inclinations and tendencies assume of themselves their appropriate position and arrangement. If. however, this notion eliminates providence forthwith and if the arrangement of existing things pertains to God and (the) distributing of them too,c what wonder is there that nature has been so marshalled and disposed that here in our region there is fire but the stars are yonder and again that earth is here but the moon is established on high, held fast by the bonds of reason which are firmer than the bonds of nature ? d For, if all things really must folloAV their ‘ natural ’ inclinations and move with their ‘ natural ’ motions, you must order the sun not to revolve and Venus too and every other star as well, for light and fiery bodies move ‘ naturally ’ upwards
a Plutarch ascribes to Pindar this epithet of Zeus in Quaest. Conviv. 618 b, De Sera Xu minis Vin diet a, 550 a, De Com-munibus Xotitiis, 1065 e, and in Praecepta Gerendae Rei-publicae, 807 c uses it of the statesman : cf. Pindar, frag. 48, Bowra = 57, Bergk and Schroeder = (!(!, Turyn.
b This terminology is more Platonic than Stoic :	rf.
Quaest. Conviv. 720 b-c, De An. Pror. in Timaeo, 1017 a ; cf. Timaeus, 28 c and contrast S. V.F. ii, frag;. 323 a.
c Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1075 a 11-15, and Diogenes Laertius, vii. 137 { — S.V.F. ii, frag. 526): (θεός) . . . δημιουργός ών της διακοσμήσεως.
d Wyttenbach’s correction is assured by Timaeus, 4·1 β 4-6, of which this is meant to be an echo.
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(927)	κινεΐσθαι πεφυκεν. el δε τοιαύτην εξαλλαγήν η φύσις 0χει παρά, τ ον τόπον ωστ’ ενταύθα μεν άνω φαίνεσθαι1 φερόμενον το πυρ όταν δ* εις τον ουρανόν παραγενηται τῆ δίνη συμπεριστρεφεσθαι, τί θαυμαστόν ει και τοΐς βαρεσι και γεώδεσιν εκεί γενο-D μενοις2 συμβεβηκεν ώσαύτως είς άλλο κινήσεως είδος υπό τοΰ περιεχοντος εκνενικησθαι; ου γάρ δη των μεν ελαφρών την άνω φοράν άφαιρεΐσθαι τω ου ράνω κατά φύσιν εστι των δε βαρέων και κάτω ρεπόντων ου δύναται κρατεΐν, άλλ' {ὑ)3 ποτ εκείνα δυνάμει και ταΰτα μετακοσμησας εχρησατο τη φύσει αυτών επι τό βελτιον.
14.	Ου μην άλλ' ει γε δει τάς καταδεδουλωμενας εξεις (και)4 δόξας άφεντας ηδη τό φαινόμενον άδεώς λέγειν, ούδεν εοικεν όλου μέρος αυτό καθ' εαυτό τάξιν η θεσιν η κίνησιν ιδίαν εχειν ήν5 άν τις απλώς κατά φύσιν προσαγορεύσειεν. άλλ’ όταν E έκαστον, ου χάριν γεγονε και προς δ πεφυκεν η πεποίηται, τούτου παρεχη6 χρησίμως και οικείως κινούμενον εαυτό και πάσχον η ποιούν η δια κείμενον ως εκείνου προς σωτηρίαν η κάλλος η δύναμιν
1	E ; φέρεσθαι -Β.
2	Wyttenbach ; έκγενομένοις -E, Β.
3	Emperius ; άλλ vac. 2 ποτέ -E ; άλλ’ vac. 2 ποτε -Β.
4	Xylander (rf. jXuma, xxii. 74 d : έξιν τε καί γνώμην) ; έξεις vac. 3 δόξας -E : έξεις vac. 5-7 (at end of line) δόξας -Β.
5	Basilicnsis : η -E, B.
6	-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 91 ; παρέχειν -E, Β ; παρέχει
-Basiliensis.
° The Stoics held that the heavenly bodies consist of fire, which, though they call it αιθήρ, is not a “ fifth essence ” like Aristotle’s (ef. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 187 = S. V.F. ii, frag.
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and not in a circle.0 If, however, nature includes such variation in accordance with location that fire, though it is seen to move upwards here, as soon as it has reached the heavens revolves along with their rotation, what wonder is there that the same thing has happened to heavy and earthy bodies that have got there and that they too have been reduced by the environment to a different kind of motion ? For it certainly cannot be that heaven ‘ naturally ’ deprives light objects of their upward motion but is unable to master objects that are heavy and have a downward inclination ; on the contrary, by (whatever) influence it rearranged the former it rearranged the latter too and employed the nature of both of them for the better.
14.	What is more, if we are finally to throw off the habits (and) opinions that have held our minds in thrall and fearlessly to say what really appears to be the case, no part of a whole all by itself seems to have any order, position, or motion of its ολ\ίί which could be called unconditionally ‘ natural.’ b On the contrary, each and every such part, whenever its motion is usefully and properly accommodated to that for the sake of which the part has come to be and which is the purpose of its growth or production, and whenever it acts or is affected or disposed so that it contributes to the preservation or beauty or function
580 ; S. V.F. ii, frag. 682). In De Stoicormn Repugnantiis, 1053 e Plutarch quotes Chrysippus to the effect that to ττvp αβαρές ον ανωφερές είναι ( — S.V.F. ii, frag. 434). In accordance with this, he here argues, the Stoics are not justified in explaining the circular motion of the heavenly bodies as “ natural ” in the way that Aristotle did.
6 Cf. Plutarch, frag. vii. 15 (Bernardakis, vol. vii, p. 31. 6 ff. = Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem, p. 157. 22-25 [Norvin]).
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(927) επιτήδειον ἐστι, τότε δοκεΐ την κατά φύσιν χώραν εχειΐ' καί κίνησα' καί διάθεσιν. 6 γουν άνθρωπος, ως el τ ι1 των οντων έτερον κατά φνσι,ν γεγον ώς, F άνω μεν έχει τα2 εμβριθή και γεώδη μάλιστα περί την κεφαλήν εν δε τοΐς μεσοις τα θερμά και πυρώδη-των δ’ όδόντων οι μεν άνωθεν οι δἐ KaTOj0ev εκφύονται3 καί ουδέτεροι παρά φύσιν εχουσιν, ουδέ του πυράς το μεν άνω περί τα ομματα άποστίλβον κατά φύσιν ἐστι το δ’ εν κοιλία και καρδία παρά φύσιν άλλ' έκαστον οίκείως και χρησίμως τετακται.
ναι μην κηρύκων τε λιθορρίνων χελύων* τε και παντός οστρεον φύσιν, cos' φησιν 6 Εμπεδοκλής, καταμανθάνων
ενθ’ οφει χθόνα χρωτδς υπέρτατα5 ναιετάονσαν και ου πιέζει το λιθώδες ουδέ καταθλίβει την έξιν 928 επικείμενον ουδέ γε πάλιν τό θερμόν ύπο κουφό-τητος εις την άνω χοψαν άποπτάμενον οιχεται μέμικται δέ πως προς άλληλα καί συντέτακται κατά την έκαστου φύσιν.
15.	"Ωσπερ είκος έχειν καί τον κόσμον, ει γε δη ζέυόν ἐστι, πολλαχοΰ γην έχοντα πολλαχοΰ δέ πυρ
1 Wyttenbach (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; €ttl -E, H.	2 Κ ; τον -Β.
3	F, ; ίμφυονται -Β.
4	Xylandcr (rf. Qnaest. Conviv. 618 β) ; χελωνών -E, H.
5	Β ; υπίρταυτα -E.
a The two lines here quoted and the line that preceded them arr quoted together in support of the same contention in (Juafst. Conviv. 618 it-= Knipedocles, frag·. Β 7<> (i, ]). 389. 9-11 [Dicls-Kranz]).
b For = “ the bodily constitution ” rf. Qnaest. Con civ. (>Jo λ-h, (iSO η, tisl e ; Amntorius, 761 c.
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of that thing, then, I believe, it has its ‘ natural ’ position and motion and disposition. In man, at any rate, who is the result of ‘ natural ’ process if any being is, the heavy and earthy parts are above, chiefly in the region of the head, and the hot and fiery parts are in the middle regions ; some of the teeth grow from above and some from below, and neither set is ‘ contrary to nature ’ ; and it cannot be said that the fire which flashes in the eves above is ‘ natural ’ whereas that in the bowels and heart is ‘ contrary to nature,’ but each has been assigned its proper and useful station. Observe, as Empedocles says,” the nature of
Tritons and tortoises with hides of stone and of all testaceans,
Thou’lt see earth there established over flesh : and the stony matter does not oppress or crush the constitution b on which it is superimposed, nor on the other hand does the heat by reason of lightness fly off to the upper region and escape, but they have been somehow intermingled and organically combined in accordance with the nature of each.
15.	Such is probably the case with the cosmos too, if it really is a living being c : in many places it has
c In Adv. Coloten, 111.5 β Strata's denial of this is cited as an example of his opposition to Plato ; and in De An. Ρ roc. in Timaeo, 1014 c-d Plutarch, speaking of the creation of the world by the Platonic demiurge, sav.s το κάλλιστο^ άπεργασά-μζνος καί reXeioraTov . . . ζωον, thereby referring1 to such passages as Timaens, 30 b-d, 32 c-d, US e, (3!) b-c. Still, Platonic though it is, this assumption is one which his Stoic adversaries would grant {</. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 139 and 14;M43 [ = *S\ V.F. ii, frags. 63i and 633]); and Plutarch believes that in granting it they are committed to the implication that the moon despite its location can consist of earth.
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(928)	καί ύδωρ καί πνεύμα ονκ εξ ανάγκης άποτεθλιμ-μενον άλλα λόγω διακεκοσ μη μόνον. ουδέ γάρ οφθαλμός ενταύθα τού σώματός ἐστιν υπό κονφό-Β τ ητος εκπιεσθεις οόδ’ η καρδία τω βάρει ολισθοΰσα πεπτωκεν είς τό στήθος, άλλ’ ότι βελτιον ην ούτως εκάτερον τετάχθαι. μη τοίνυν μηδε1 των τού κόσμον μερών νομίζωμεν μήτε γην ενταύθα κεΐσθαι συμπεσούσαν διά βάρος μήτε τον ήλιον, ως ώετο λίητρόδωρος 6 Χίος, εις την άνω χώραν άσκού δίκην υπό κονφότητος εκτεθλίφθαι μήτε τούς άλλους άστερας, ώσπερ εν ζυγω σταθμού2 διαφορά ρεφαντας,3 εν οΐς είσι γεγονέναι τόποις' άλλα τού κατά λόγον κρατούντος οι μεν ώσπερ όμματα φωσφόρα τω προσώπω τού παντός ενδεδεμενοι περιπολούσιν, ήλιος δε καρδίας εχων δύναμιν C ώσπερ αΐμα και πνεύμα διαπεμπει και διασκεδάν-ννσιν εξ εαυτού θερμότητα και φως, γη δε και θαλάσση χρηται κατά φνσιν ό κόσμος όσα κοιλία και κνστει ζωον. σελήνη δ’ ήλιον μεταξύ καί γης ώσπερ καρδίας και κοιλίας ήπαρ ή τι μαλθακόν
1 Emperhis ; μήτε -E, Β.
2 E ; ζυγωσταθμοΰ -H.
3 Β : ρέφαντος -E.
α Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, i?77 b 1-2 : ουδέ βία (soil. φέρεται αυτών τό μεν άνω τό δέ κάτω) ώσπερ τινες φασι ττ) εκθλίφει, and C'herniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, ρ. 101, n. 1!)(>.
b For this Atomist, who is not to be confused with the Epicurean, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, or with the Anaxa-porean, cf. Diels-Kranz, Fray, der Vorsok.b ii, pp. £31-23-1; the present passage should be added to that collection, from which it is missing. According to De Placitis, 88!) u ( = Aetius, ii. 15. 6 [box. <ilraeci, p. 845 a 7-12]) Metrodorus con-
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earth and in many fire and water and breath as the result not of forcible expulsiona but of rational arrangement. After all, the eye has its present position in the body not because it Avas extruded thither as a result of its lightness, and the heart is in the chest not because its heaviness has caused it to slip and fall thither but because it was better that each of them should be so located. Let us not then believe with regard to the parts of the cosmos either that earth is situated here because its weight has caused it to subside or that the sun, as Metrodoms of Chios b once thought, was extruded into the upper region like an inflated skin by reason of its lightness or that the other stars got into their present positions because they tipped the balance, as it were, at different weights. On the contrary, the rational principle is in control ; and that is why the stars revolve fixed like ‘ radiant eyes ’c in the countenance of the universe, the sun in the heart’s capacity transmits and disperses out of himself heat and light as it were blood and breath, and earth and sea ‘ naturally ’ serve the cosmos to the ends that bowels and bladder do an animal. The moon, situate between sun and earth as the liver or another of the soft
sidered the sun to be farthest from the earth, the moon below it, and lower than the moon the planets and fixed stars. For the explanation of the sun’s position here ascribed to Metro-dorus see note α supra and cf. Simplicius, De Carlo, p. 712. 27-29.
c In De Fortuna, 98 β the phrase is quoted as Plato’s ; it comes from Timaeus, 45 β (των δε οργάνων πρώτον μεν φωσφόρα σννετεκτηναντο ομματα, τοιαδε ενδησαντες αίτια), and Plutarch’s τω προσώπω τον παντός ενδεδεμενοι was suggested by this in conjunction with the preceding· lines (45 a : . . . ύποθεντες αντόσε το πρόσωπον, όργανα ενεδησαν τοντω), though Plato is there speaking of the human face and eyes.
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(928) άλλο σπλάγχνον εγκειμενη την τ* άνωθεν άλεαν ενταύθα διαπεμπει καί τα? εντεύθεν αναθυμιάσεις πεψει τινι και καθάρσει λεπτύνουσα περί εαυτήν άναδίδωσιν ει δε και προς άλλα τό γεώδες αυτής και στερέμνιον εχει τινα πρόσφοροι’ χρείαν, άδηλον η μιν. εν παντί δε κρατεί τό βελτιον του κατ-ηναγκασμενουλ	τί γάρ ούτως2 λάβωμεν εξ ών
εκείνοι λεγουσι τό εικός; λεγουσί γε3 του αιθερος 1) τό μεν αυγοειδές και λεπτόν υπό μανότητος ουρανόν γεγονέναι τό δε πυκνωθεν και συνειληθεν άστρα, τούτων δε τό νωθρότατον είναι την σελήνήν και θολερώτατον. άλΧ όμως όράν πάρεστιν ούκ άπο-κεκριμενην4 του α ιθερος την σελήνην άλλ’ ετι
1 Wyttenbach (though Xylander had already proposed τον καταναγκασμένου) ; κρατείται βελτιον τούτο κατηναγκασμενον -E. Β.	2 E : οΰτω -Β.	^	5 3 H.C. ; δε -E, H.
4 Basiliensis ; anτοκεκριμενου -Κ ; άποκεκρνμμενου -Β.
α i.e. the spleen. For the purpose of liver and spleen cf. Aristotle, JJe Part. Animal. G70 a JO-JO, 670 b 4-17, (>73 b 2ϊ>-2> : and for the close connection of liver and spleen 669 b 15— <>70 a 2.
b Eustathius, Ad Jliadem, 695. 1;? if. says that according to the Stoics the “ golden rope ” of Iliad, viii. 19 is 6 ήλιος εις ον κάτωθεν ώσπερ εις καρΒίαν άποχεΐται άναδιδομενη η των υγρών άναθνμίασις. Starting· from this Κ. Keinharclt (ICosmos and Sympathie, pp. 332 If.) artrued that Posidonius was Plutarch’s source for the analogy between the parts of the cosmos and the organs of the body : but Reinhardt’s contention is refuted by R. M. Jones, Class. Phil, xxvii (1932), pp. 1 γ’ 1 -1 γ’8. Passages which equate sun and heart are fairly frequent, e.g. Theon of Smyrna, pp. 187. 13-188. 7 (Hiller) ; Prochis, In Timaeum, 171 c-d (ii, p. 104. 20-21 and 28-29, Diehl) :	Macrobius, Sonin. Srip. i. 20. 6-7 (pp. 561-565,
Eyssenhardt) : Chalcidius, In Platonis Timaeum, § 100 (μ. 170, Wrobel): “ Anon. Christ.", Ilermippns, pj>. 17. 15-18. 11 (Kroll-Viereck) with astrological ascriptions of different bodily organs to the seven planets. An entirely different
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viscera ° is between heart and bowels, transmits hither the warmth from above and sends upwards the exhalations from our region, refining them in herself by a kind of concoction and purification.6 It is not clear to us whether her earthiness and solidity have any use suitable to other ends also. Nevertheless, in everything the better has control of the necessary.c Well, what probability can we thus conceive in the statements of the Stoics ? They say that the luminous and tenuous part of the ether by reason of its subtility became sky and the part which was condensed or compressed became stars, and that of these the most sluggish and turbid is the moon.d Yet all the same anyone can see that the moon has not been separated from the ether but that there is
analogy between the various human faculties and the seven planets is mentioned by Proclus, In Tlmaemn, 34S a-β fiii, p. 355. 7-18, Diehl), and Numenius in Macrobius, Somn. Sc Ip. i. 12. 14-15 (p. 533, Eyssenhardt) : and I know no parallel to Plutarch's further analogy of earth and moon with bowels and liver or spleen. In the pseudo-Hippocratic Uepl εβδομάδων the moon because of its central position in the cosmos appears to have been equated with the diaphragm (cf. Roscher, l)ic hippokratische Srlnlft von dcr Siebenzahl, p. 5. 45 if., pp. 10-11, p. 123). In the section of Porphyry’s “Introduction to Ptolemy's Apotelesmatica” published by F. Cumont in Melanges Bidez. i, pp. 155-156, the source of which Cumont contends must have been Antiochus of Athens, the moon is said to have the spleen as its special province, while the heart is assigned to the sun ; but there the liver is the province of Jupiter.
c Cf. Plato, Tlmaeus, 48 A : vov he ανάγκης άρχοντος τω ττζίθςιν αυτήν των γιγνομάνων τα πλαστα <=πϊ το βάλτιστον άγαν κτλ. For the term το κατηναγκασμςνον cf. S. V.F. ii, frag\ 916.
d =S.V.F. ii, frair. 668 ; cf. Cleomedes, ii. ... 99 (pp. 178. 26—1 SO. S, Ziegler) and contrast ii. 4. 100 (p. 1S2. 8-L0). On the Stoic “ ether ” cf. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 137 (— γ’. V.F. ii, frag. 5S0) and note g on 92-J β supra.
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(928) 77ολλώ μῖν1 τω 7T€pl αυτήν2 εμφερομενην πολύν3 δ* εαυτην εχουσαν εν ω4 (λεγουσιν αυτοί τούς πωγωνίας}5 δινεΐσθαι καί κομητας. ούτως ου ταΐς ροτταΐς σεσηκωται κατο, βάρος καί κουφότητα των σωμάτων έκαστον άλλ’ ετερω λογία κεκόσμηται.” 1G. Αεχθεντων δἐ τούτων κάμου τω Αευκίω τον E λόγον τταραδιδόντος, επί τάς αποδείξεις βαδίζοντος του δόγματος, * Αριστοτέλης μειδιάσας “ μαρτύρο-μαι ” εϊττεν “ ότι την πάσαν αντιλογίαν πεποίησαι προς τούς αυτήν μεν ημίπυρον είναι την σελήνήν υποτιθέμενους κοινή δε των σωμάτων τα μεν άνω τα δε κάτω ρεττειν εξ εαυτών φάσκοντας. ει 8’ εστι τις ό λέγω ν κύκλω τε κινεΐσθ αι κατά φύσιν τα άστρα και πολύ παρηλλαγμενης ουσίας είναι των F τεττάρων, ουδ’ από τύχης ηλθεν επί μνημην ύμΐν,6 ώστ εμε γε7 πραγμάτων άπηλλάχθαι.’’ καί (απολαβών ό)8 Αεύκιος (. . .)9 ώγαθε " εΐπεν “ άλλα τάλλα μεν ίσως άστρα καί τον ολον ούρανον εις τινα φύσιν καθαράν καί ειλικρινή καί της κατά πάθος άπηλλαγμενην μεταβολής τιθεμενοις ύμΐν10
1	Renseler : εν -E, Β.
2	Bernardakis : αυτήν -E, Β.
3	Madvig ; πολλήν -Κ, Β.
4	MadvifT ; Αχούσαν άνεμων -E, Β.
5	Η. C. {of. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], pp. 141 f.) ; vac. 25-E,
6	Arnyot : ημίν -E, B.
7	Turncbus ; τε -Κ, B.
8	11. C. ; και vat*. 8-Κ (at end of line), 9-B.
9	λεόκιος vac. 9-E, 11-H.
10	Turncbus ; ημϊν -E, Τί.
a 'I'he lexica jjrive “ weiprh ” or “ balance ” as the meaning· of σεσήκωται, hut the loiric of the passage here shows that tht* word must bo connected with σηκός, not with σήκωμα (cf. llesychius : άποσηκώσας and σάκωσε). Amyot’s “ situez et
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still a large amount of it about her in which she moves and much of it beneath her in which (they themselves assert that the bearded stars) and comets whirl. So it is not the inclinations consequent upon weight and lightness that have circumscribed the precincts a of each of the bodies, but their arrangement is the result of a different principle.”
16.	With these remarks I was about to yield the floor to Lucius,b since the proofs of our position were next in order ; but Aristotle smiled and said : “ The company is my witness that you have directed your entire refutation against those λλΉο suppose that the moon is for her part semi-igneous and yet assert of all bodies in common that of themselves thev incline either upwards or downwards. Whether there is anyone, however, who says c that the stars move naturally in a circle and are of a substance far superior to the four substances here d did not even accidentally come to your notice, so that I at any rate have been spared trouble.” And Lucius (broke in and) said : “ . . . good friend, probably one would not for the moment quarrel with you and your friends, despite the countless difficulties involved, when you ascribe to the other stars and the whole heaven a nature pure and undefiled and free from qualitative change and
colloquez ” and Kepler's “ quasi obvallata sunt ” render the sense correctly.
6 It was ostensibly in order to give Lucius time to collect his thoughts that Lamprias began the “ remarks ” which he has just concluded after ten paragraphs (see 923 f supra).
c This is Aristotle, of course : De Caelo, x?69 a 2-18, 270 a 12-35 ; cf. [Aristotle ι, De Mundo, 392 a 5-9 and De Placitis, 887 D = Aetius, ii. 7. 5 {Dox. (Jraec't, p. 336).
d I have added this word in the translation in order to make it clear that “ the four ” are the four sublunar substances, earth, water, air, and fire.
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(928)	καί κύκλον άγουσαν1 δι* ον καί ατελεύτητου περιφορά s' (οΐόν τε φύσιν εχειν)2 ούκ αν τι? £ν γε τα» νυν διαμὐχοιτο καίτοι μνρίων ούσών αποριών όταν δε καταβαίνων 6 Λόγο? οντος3 θίγη της σελήνής, ούκέτι φυλάττει την απάθειαν εν αύτη και το κάλλος εκείνου του σώματος άλλ’ Γυα τα? άλλα? ανωμαλία? καί διαφοράς άφώμεν αυτό τούτο το δια-φαινόμενον πρόσωπον πάθει τινι της ουσίας η άναμίξει πως ετέρας ειτιγέγονε. πάσχει δ ἐ τι και 929 τό μιγννμενον άποβάλλει γάρ το ειλικρινές βία του χείρονος άναπιμπλάμ€νον. αυτής δε νώθειαν καί τάχους αμβλύτητα καί το θερμόν αδρανές και άμαυρόν, (ω)1 κατά τον * Ιωνά
μέλας ον πεπαίνεται βότρυς,
εις τί θησόμεθα πλην ασθένειαν αυτής καί πάθος, (ει πάθους')5 άιδίω σώματι καί ολυμπίω μέτεστιν; ολως γάρ, ω φίλε Άριστότελες, γη μεν ουσα πάγκαλόν τι χρήμα καί σεμνόν αναφαίνεται καί κεκο-σ μη μόνον ως δ* άστρον η φως η τι σώμα θειον καί ουράνιον δέδια μη άμορφος η και άπρεπης και καταισχύνουσα την καλήν επωνυμίαν, ει γε τών εν
1	H. C. (γ/. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], ρ. 14·2) ; άγονοι -E, Ι?.
2	II. Γ.; vac. 17-Ε, 15-Β.
3	Wyttenbach ; οΰτω -E, Β.
4	Basiliensis ; αμαυρόν, κατο. -E : αμαυρόν και κατο. -Β.
6 Diibner ; πάθος άϊδίω without lacuna -E, Β : “ Deest aliquid ” -Xylandcr : (el πάθη> -Turnebus, Vulcobius ; (el πάθος) -Reiske, Wyttenbach.
“ Cf. Aetius, ii. .SO, β (f)o.r. (Inter i, p.	b 1-1) : Αρισ-
τοτέλης μη elvai αυτής (sell. oeXήνης) άκήρατον το σύγκριμα διά τα πρόσγ€ΐα α€ρωματα του αι θέρος, ον προσαγορ€ν€ΐ σώμα π€μ-
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moving in a circle whereby (it is possible to have the nature) of endless revolution too ; but let this doctrine descend and touch the moon, and in her it no longer preserves the impassivity and beauty of that body. Not to mention her other irregularities and divergencies, this very face which she displays is the result of some alteration of her substance or of the admixture somehow of another substance.a That which is subjected to mixture, however, is the subject of some affection too, for it loses its purity, since it is perforce infected by what is inferior to it. The moon’s sluggishness and slackness of speed and the feebleness and faintness of her heat (which), in the words of Ion,
ripes not the grape to duskiness,b
to what shall we ascribe them except to her Aveakness and alteration, (if) an eternal and celestial c body can have any part in (alteration) ? The fact is in brief, my dear Aristotle, that regarded as earth the moon has the aspect of a very beautiful, august, and elegant object ; but as a star or luminary or a divine and heavenly body she is, I am afraid, misshapen, ugly, and a disgrace to the noble title, if it is true
tttov. In fact in De Gen. Animal. 761 b 22 Aristotle does say that the moon shares in the fourth body, i.e. fire.
b At Qnaest. Convii\ 658 c Plutarch quotes the whole line, Ion, frag. .57 (Xauck2).
c For the epithet ολύμπιος used of the moon cf. 935 c infra and De Defectu Oraculorum, 4-16 f. : οι δ’ ολύμπιαν γην (scil. σελήνήν) . . . προσεΐπον, and for the meaning attached to it cf. the etymology in the pseudo-Plutarchian De Vita et Poes! Homeri, is, 95 [vii, p. 380. 17-JO, Bernardakis] ; Pseudo-Plutarch in Stobaeus, Eclogae, i. 22 (i, p, 198. 10 ff., Wachsmuth); [Aristotle], De Mundo, 4-00 a 6-9 : Eustathius, In Iliadem, 3S. 38.
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(929)	ούρανώ τοσουτων τό πλήθος οντων μόνη φωτός άλλοτρίου δεόμενη περίεισι1 κατά ΥΙαρμενίδην
Β	αίει2 παπταίνουσα προς ανγας ήελίοιο.
ο μῖν ούν εταίρος εν τή διατριβή τούτο δη τό Άνα-ξαγόρειον άποδεικνύς ως * ήλιος εντίθησι τή σελήνη τό λαμπρόν ' ηύδοκίμησεν εγώ δε ταυτα μεν ουκ ερώ α παρ’ υμών ή μεθ' υμών εμαθον εκών δἐ3 * 7τ ρος τα λοιπό βαδιουμαι. φωτίζεσθ αι τοίνυν την σελήνην ούχ ως ϋελον* ή κρύσταλλον ελλάμφει και διαφαυσει τού ήλιου πιθανόν ἐστιν ουδ’5 αύ κατα συλλαμφίν τινα και συναυγασμόν ώσπερ αι δάδες αύ^ομενού τού φωτός, ούτως6 * γαρ ούδεν ήττον εν νουμηνίαις ή διχομηνίαις εσται πανσέληνος ήμΐν, ει C μη στεγει μηδ’ άντιφράττει τον ήλιον άλλα διίησιν' υπό μανότητος ή κατά σύγκρασιν εκλάμπει8 και συνεξαπτει περί αυτήν το φως. ου γαρ εστιν
1	E, Β2 ; ττερίεστι -Β1.
2	-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94· : αει -E, Β.
3	Xylander ; εχων δε τοΰτο -E ; εχων δε -Β.
λ
4	Basiliensis ; νελλον -E ; νελον -Β.
6	Bernardakis ; οΰτ -E, Β.	6 E ; ούτω -Β.
7	Madvig (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; δίεισιν -E, li.
8	Sandbaoh (citing Appian, Syr. 56 : την εστίαν . . . εκ-λάμφαι πΰρ μεγα) ? είσλάμπει -Κ, H.
9	Sandbach ; αύτην -E, Β.
10 Bernardakis ; γάρ εστιν -E, Β.
α At Adv. Cnloten 1116 λ Plutarch quotes Parmenides as
having· ι-.alled the moon άλλότριον φως ( = Parmenides, frag.
Β I t [i, ]). -24S. 19, Diels-Kranz]) ; cf. Empedocles, frag. H 45
(i, p. 331. 2 [I)ie]s-Kranz]).
6 = Parmenides, frag·. H 15 (i, p. 214. 3 [Diels-Kranz]),
quoted also at Qunest. Rom. i28^ b.
c See note a on p. IS supra.
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that of all the host in heaven she alone goes about in need of alien light,® as Parmenides says
Fixing her glance forever on the sun.ft
Our comrade in his discourse c won approval by his demonstration of this very proposition of Anaxagoras’s that ‘ the sun imparts to the moon her brilliance * d ; for my part, I shall not speak about these matters that I learned from you or in your company but shall gladly proceed to what remains. Well then, it is plausible that the moon is illuminated not by the sun’s irradiating and shining through her in the manner of glass e or ice / nor again as the result of some sort of concentration of brilliance or aggregation of rays, the light increasing as in the case of torches.σ Were that true, we should see the moon at the full on the first of the month no less than in the middle of the month, if she does not conceal and obstruct the sun but because of her subtility lets his light through or as a result of combining with it flashes forth and joins in kindling the light in herself.71 Certainly her deviations or aversions 1 cannot be
d = Anaxagoras, frag. Β 18 (ii, p. 41. 5-7 [Diels-Kranz]). e Cf. Aetius, ii. 25. 11 (Dox. Graeci, p. 356 b 21) = Ion of Chios, frag. A 7 (i, p. 378. 33-31 [Diels-Kranz]). f See note c on 922 c supra.
9 Cf. De Plac'd is, 891 f = Aetius, ii. 29. 4- {box. Graeci, p. 860 a 3-8 and b 5-11).
k The latter was the theory of Posidonius as Plutarch indicates in 929 d infra : cf. Cleomedes, ii. 4. 101 (pp. 182. 20-184. 3 [Ziegler]) and ii. 4. 104-105 (pp. 188. 5-190. 16).
* i.e. the various deflections of the moon in latitude and the varying portion of the lunar hemisphere turned away from the sun as the moon revolves in her orbit. For these two variations in the explanation of the lunar phases cf. Cleomedes, ii. 4. 100 (pp. 180. 26-182. 7 [Ziegler]), and Geminus, ix. 5-12 (p. 126. 5 ff. [Manitius]).
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(929)	εκκλίσεις ούδ' άποστροφάς αυτής, ώσπερ όταν ή διχότομος καί άμφίκυρτος ή μηνοειδής, αίτιάσθαι περί την σύνοδον άλλα κατά στάθμην, φησι Δημόκριτος, ίσταμενη του φωτίζοντος υπολαμβάνει και δέχεται τον ήλιον, ώστ αυτήν τε φαίνεσθαι και διαφαίνειν εκείνον είκός ήν. ή δε πολλοΰ δει τούτο ποιεΐν αυτή τε γάρ άδηλός εστι τηνικαυτα κακεΐνον απόκρυφε και ήφάνισε πολλάκις
άπεσκεδασεν1 δε οι αύγάς ως φησιν2 Εμπεδοκλής
J3 εστ αίαν καθύπερθεν, άπεσκνίφωσε δε γαιης τ άσσον οσον τ’ εύρος γλαυκώπιδος επλετο μηνης
καθάπερ εις νύκτα και σκότος ου κ εις αστρον ετερό(ν τι)4 του φωτός εμπεσόντος. ο δε λεγει Ποσειδώιτο?, ως υπό βάθους τής σελήνής ου πε-ραιοΰται δι’ αυτής5 τό του ήλιου φως προς ήμάς, ελέγχεται καταφανώς, ό γάρ αήρ άπλετος ων και βάθος εχων πολλαπλάσιον τής σελήνης όλο?6 e£-ηλιοΰται και καταλάμπεται ταΐς αύγαΐς. απολει-Ε πεται τοίνυν τό του ’Κμπεδοκλεους, άνακλασει τινι τού ήλιου προς τήν σελήνην γίγνεσθαι τον ενταύθα
1 Xylander ; άπ€σκ€νασ€ -Κ, Β.
2 Β ; ως φησϊν - Κ.
3	E : Ζπλετο γλαυκώπιδος μηνης -Κ··
4	Papabasileios ; erepo vac. J-K, 4-B.
5	Β ; διαυτής -Κ.
6	Κ ; δλως -H.
° r Democritus, fra*r. Λ 89 a (ii. ρ. 105. 32-31 [Diels-Kranz]). For the meaning of κατά στάθμην cf. De PI act (is.
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alleged as the cause of her invisibility when she is in conjunction, as they are when she is at the half and gibbous or crescent ; then, rather, ‘ standing in a straight line with her ilhiminant,’ says Democritus,
‘ she sustains and receives the sun,’ a so that it would be reasonable for her to be visible and to let him shine through. Far from doing this, however, she is at that time invisible herself and often has concealed and obliterated him.
His beams she put to flight,
as Empedocles says.
From heaven above as far as to the earth,
Whereof such breadth as had the bright-eyed moon She cast in shade,6
just as if the light had fallen into night and darkness and not upon (an)other star. As for the explanation of Posidonius that the profundity of the moon prevents the light of the sun from passing through her to us γ’ this is obviously refuted by the fact that the air, though it is boundless and has many times the profundity of the moon, is in its entirety illuminated and filled with sunshine by the rays. There remains then the theory of Empedocles that the moonlight Avhich we see comes from the moon’s reflection of
883 a , 884 c. The words υπολαμβάνω καί (δέχεται have a sexual meaning· here ; rf. 944 e infra, T)e Iside, 3?2 d, Amatorius, 770 a, and Roscher, fiber Selene und Venrandtes, pp. 76 ff. b = Empedocles, frag. Β 42 (i, p. 330. 11-13 [Diels-Kranz]). e See note h on 921) c supra. In Cleomecles, ii. 4. 105 (p. 190. 4-16 [Ziegler]) the refutation given by Plutarch here is answered or anticipated by the statement that the air does vot have βάθος as the moon does, and from what follows it appears that by the βάθος of the moon Posidonius must have meant not mere spatial depth but a certain density as well.
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(929) φωτισμόν άπ* αυτής. όθεν ούόε θερμόν ούόε λαμπρόν άφικνεΐται προς ημάς, ώσπερ ην εικός εξάφεως και μίξεως (των}1 φώτων γεγενημενης. άλλ’ οΐον αι τε φωναι κατά τάς ανακλάσεις άμαυροτεραν2 άναφαίνουσι την ηχώ τον φθεγματος αι τε πληγαι των άφαλλομενων βελών μαλακώτεραι προσπί-πτουσιν
ως αυγή3 τνφασα σεληναίης κύκλον εύρυν
ασθενή και άμυόράν άνάρροιαν ϊσχει προς ημάς, δια την κλάσιν εκλυόμενης της όννάμεως.”
17.	'Υπολαβών δ’ ό Συλλας “ αμελεί ταΰτ’
F άιπεν “ εχει τινας πιθανότητας, ο δ’ ίσχνρότατόν εστι των άντιπιπτόντων πότερον ετυχε τινος παραμυθίας η παρηλθεν ημών τον εταΐρον; " “ τί τούτο" εφη “ λεγεις;" ό Αευκιος “ η τό προς την όιχότομον άπορούμενον; "	“ πάνυ μεν οΰν " ό Σνλλας εΐπεν'
εχει γάρ τινα λόγον τό πόσης εν ϊσαις γωνίαις γιγνομενης άνακλάσεως, όταν ή σελήνη διχότομος
1	Bernardakis ; vac. 4-Ε, ii-B.	2 E ; άμαυρωτ4ραν -Β.
3	Xvlander ; αυτή -E, Β.
α At 937 β infra and De Pytliiae Oraculis, 404 d it is said that in being reflected from the moon the sun’s rays lose their heat entirely (cf. Macrobius, Somn. Scip. i. 19. 1:2-13 [p. 560. 30 ff., Eyssenhardt]). Just above, however, at 929 a Plutarch ascribed to the moonlight a “ feeble ” heat, and so he does in Qnaest. Xat. 918 a (cf. Aristotle, De Part. Animal. 680 a 33-.S4 ; [Aristotle], Problemata, 942 a 2t-2(j ; Theophrastus, De Can it is Plant, iv. It. 3). Kepler (Somnium sire Astro-nomia Lunaris, note 200) asserts that he had felt the heat from the rays of the full moon concentrated in a concave parabolic mirror ; but the first real evidence of the moon’s heat was obtained by Melloni in 18 It) by means of the newly invented thermopile. Cf. Ρ». Pixis, Kepler als Geograph, ]). 1.S.5 ; S. Gunther, Vergleichende Mond- and Erdkunde, 101*
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the sun. That is why there is neither warmth a nor brilliance in it when it reaches us, as we should expect there to be if there had been a kindling or mixture of (the) lights (of sun and moon).6 To the contrary, just as voices when they are reflected produce an echo which is fainter than the original sound and the impact of missiles after a ricochet is weaker,
Thus, having struck the moon's broad disk, the ray c
comes to us in a refluence weak and faint because the deflection slackens its force.”
17. Sulla then broke in and said : “ No doubt this position has its plausible aspects ; but what tells most strongly on the other side, did our comrade d explain· that away or did he fail to notice it ?	“ What’s·
that ? ** said Lucius, “ or do you mean the difficulty with respect to the half-moon ? ”	“ Exactly,” said
Sulla, “ for there is some reason in the contention that, since all reflection occurs at equal angles,e when-
p. 82, n. 3 ; Nasmyth-Carpenter, The Moon (London, 1885), p. 184.
6 I have added the words “ sun and moon ” in the translation to make explicit the meaning of (των) φώτων. For the theory referred to see note h on 929 c supra.
c = Empedocles, frag. Β 43 (i, p. 330. 20 [Diels-Kranz]). d See 929 β and note a on p. 48 supra. e This expression is intended to have the same sense as προς ΐσας γίγνεσθαι γωνίας άνάκλασιν πάσαν (930 α infra), and both of them mean (pace Raingeard, p. 100, and Kepler in not£ 28 to his translation) “ the angle of reflection is always (equal to the angle of incidence.” Cf. [Euclid], Catoptrica a' ((—■jEuclid, Opera Omnia, vii, p. 286. 21-22 [Heiberg]) with (Olympiodorus, In Meteor, p. 2\2. 7 = Hero Alexandrinus, f)pera, ii. 1, p. 368. 5 (Nlx-Sduiildt) and [Ptolemy], Be ;Speculis, ii = Hero Alexandrinus, Qppr*. ii. I, p. 320. 12-13 j(Nix-Schmidt) ; and contrast the more precise formulation γ’ίί Philoponus, Jn Meteor, p, 27. 34-35,
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(929) ουσα1 μεσουρανή, μη φέρεσθαι το φως επι γης άπ 930 αυτής άλλ’ όλισθαίνειν επέκεινα τής γής. 6 γάρ ήλιος επι του όρίζοντος ών άπτεται τή άκτΐνι τής σελιμ'ης- διό καί κλασθεΐσα προς ϊσας2 επί θάτερον εκπεσεΐται πέρας και ούκ αφήσει δεύρο την αυγήν ή διαστροφή μεγάλη και παράλλαξις εσται τής γωνίας, οπερ αδύνατόν έστιν." “ άλλα νη Δ Γ εΐπεν 6 Αεύκιος “ και tout’ έρρήθη.” και πρός γε Μενελάου άποβλέφας εν τω διαλέγεσθαι τον μαθηματικόν, “ αΙσχύνομαι μεν ” εφη “ σοΰ παρόντος, ώ φίλε Μευίλαε, θέσιν αν α ιρεΐν μαθηματικήν ώσπερ θεμέλιον τοΐς κατοπτρικοις ύποκειμένην πραγμασιν ανάγκη δ’ είπεΐν3 ότι το πρός ϊσας γίγνεσθαι4 γωνίας άνάκλασιν πάσαν ούτε φαινόμενου αύτόθεν Β ούθ* όμολογούμενόν ἐστιν αλλά διαβάλλεται μεν επι των κυρτών κατόπτρων, όταν εμφάσεις ποιή μεί-ζονας εαυτών πρός εν τό τής όφεως σημειον, διαβάλλεται δε τοΐς διπτύχοις κατόπτροις, ών επι-
1 λ\ yttenbacl) ; διχοτομούσα -Κ, Β.
2	Bensdcr (</. Cleomedes, ρ. 18(>. 18 [Ziegler]) ; Ισα -E, H.
3	Wyttenbach ; ώπεν -E, H.
4	-Λnon., Aldine, K.J. 91 ; reiveodai -Κ, Β.
α Kepler in note 19 to his translation points out that this is true only if μεσουρανή " is in mid-heaven " refers not to the meridian hut to the great circle at rijrht-an^les to the ecliptic.
b ( leomcdes, ii. i. 103 (p. 18tf. 7-11 [Ziegler]) introduces us σχεδόν γνώριμον his summary of this argument against the theory that moonlight is merely rHlrc.ted sunlight. r Sec note t on ν supra.
d It hns been suggested that ονθ’ όμολογούμενον is ii direct denial of ώμολογημενον εστι παρά πάσιν at tile hrfrinning of Hero's demonstration (Schmidt in Hero Alexandrinus, Optra [ed. Xix-Sohniidt], ii. 1, p. SI 1. However that may he, the law is assumed in Proj)o.sition XIX of KiK'.lid's Optics, where 106
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ever the moon at the half is in mid-heaven the light cannot move eartthvards from her hut must glance off beyond the earth. The ray that then touches the moon comes from the sun on the horizon a and therefore, being reflected at equal angles, would be produced to the point on the opposite horizon and would not shed its light upon us. or else there would be great distortion and aberration of the angle, which is impossible.” b “ Yes. by Heaven.” said Lucius, “ there was talk of this too ” ; and. looking at Menelaus the mathematician he spoke, he said : “In your presence, my dear Menelaus. I am ashamed to confute a mathematical proposition, the foundation, as it were, on which rests the subject of catoptrics. Yet it must be said that the proposition, ‘ all reflection occurs at equal angles.’ c is neither self-evident nor an admitted fact.d It is refuted in the case of convex e mirrors when the point of incidence of the visual ray produces images that are magnified in one respect : and it is refuted by folding mirrors/ either
it is said to have been stated in the Catoptrics (Euclid, Opera Omnia, vii, p. 30. 1-3 [Heiberg]) ; and a demonstration of it is ascribed to Archimedes (Scholia in Catoptrica, 7 = Euclid, Opera Omnia, vii, p. 34S. 17-22 [Heiberg] ; cf. Lejeune, Isis, xxxviii [1947], pp. 51 if.). It is assumed by Aristotle in Meteorology, iii. 3-5 and possibly also by Plato (cf. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, pp. 154 f. on Timaeus, 46 b) : cf. also Lucretius, iv. 322-323 and [Aristotle], Problemata, 901 b 21-22 and 915 b 30-35. Proposition XIX of Euclid's Optics, referred to above, is supposed to be part of the “ Dioptrics ” of Euclid which Plutarch cites at Xon Posse Suaciter Viri, 1093 e (cf Schmidt, op. cit. ρ. 301).
" i.e. cylindrical, not spherical, convex mirrors, ; cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 142-148 for the construction and meaning of this sentence.
f For such mirrors cf. [Ptolemy], l)e Spec alls, xii = Hero Alexandrinus, Opera, ii. 1, ρ. 3ι.\ 7 ff.
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(930)	κλιθεντων1 προς άλληλα καί γωνίας εντός γενόμενος εκάτερον των επίπεδων διττήν1 2 εμφασιν άποδίδωσι καί ποιεί τετταρας εικόνας άφ' ενός προσώπου, δυο μεν αντιστρόφους (eV) τοΐς εξωθεν [αριστεροί?]3 4 μερεσι δυο δε δεξιοφανεΐς αμαυρός εν βάθει των C κατόπτρων. ώνχ της γενεσεως την αιτίαν Πλατών άποδίδωσιν. εϊρηκε γαρ οτι του κατόπτρου ενθεν καί ενθεν ύφος λαβόντος ύπαλλάττουσιν αι οφεις την άνάκλασιν από των ετερων επί θάτερα μετα-πίπτουσαι.5 είπε ρ οΰν των οφεων ευθύ6 7 προς ημάς <(cu μεν από των επιπεδωνΥ άνατρεχουσιν αι δ’ επί θάτερα μέρη των κατόπτρων όλισθαίνουσαι πάλιν εκεΐθεν άναφερονται προς ημάς, ου δυνατόν εστιν εν ϊσαις γωνίαις γίγνεσθαι πάσας ανακλάσεις, ώστ 8 (ενιοι μεν τοΐς μαθηματικοΐς}9 όμόσε χωροϋντες άξιοΰσιν αύτοΐς τοΐς από της σελήνής επί γην φερο-1) μενοις ρευμασι10 την ισότητα των γωνιών άναιρεΐν, πολλω τούτ εκείνου πιθανώτερον είναι νομίζοντες. ου μην άλλ’ ει δει τούτο χαρίζεσθαι τη πολλά δη
1	Turnebus : ως επικριθεντων -E, Β.
2	Turnebus ; διττής -E, Β.
3	Emperius ; τοι? εξωθεν άριστεροΐς -Κ, Β. For αριστερόΐς Schmidt (Iferonis Alexandrini Opera, ii. 1, ρ. 313, η. 2) suggests σαφεστερας, Raingeard εναργεστερας, but it was more probably merely a gloss by someone who misunderstood δεξιοφαν εις, as Amyot, Wyttenbach, and Prickard misunderstood it.
4	Turnebus ; between κατόπτρων and ών E and Β repeat from above όταν εμφάσεις ποιή . . . διαβάλλεται δε, after which E has a space of 13 letters and Β of 10.
5	11. C. (cf. Timaevs, Mi » 7 : όταν μεταπεστ) . . . φως, i.e. it is the visual ray that shifts) ; μεταπίπτουσαν -E, B.
6	Papabasileios : ευθύς -E, B.
7	H. C. ; vac. -JO-E, 15-Β ; (αι μεν εκ των εξωθεν) -Adler,
Zicei Beit rape, p. 8.
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plane of which, when they have been inclined to each other and have formed an inner angle, exhibits a double image, so that four likenesses of a single object are produced, two reversed on the outer surfaces and two dim ones not reversed in the depth of the mirrors. The reason for the production of these images Plato explains,a for he has said that when the mirror is elevated on both sides the visual rays interchange their reflection because they shift from one side to the other. So, if of the visual rays (some) revert straight to us (from the plane surfaces) while others glance off to the opposite sides of the mirrors and thence return to us again, it is not possible that all reflections occur at equal angles.h Consequently (some people) take direct issue (with the mathematicians) and maintain that they confute the equality of the angles of incidence and reflection by the very streams of light that flow from the moon upon the earth, for they deem this fact to be much more credible than that theory. Nevertheless, suppose that this c must be conceded as a favour to
a Plutarch means Timaeus, 46 b-c, where Plato, however, describes a concave, cylindrical mirror, not a folding plane mirror. Plutarch apparently mistook the words evQev καί evdiv νφη λαβονσα, by which Plato describes the horizontal curvature of the mirror, to mean that the two planes of a folding mirror were raised to form an angle at the hinge which joined them.
b See note e on 929 f supra.
c i.e. the “ theory ” that the angle of reflection is always equal to the angle of incidence.
8 -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94 ; οσας -E, B.
,	8 9 10 H. C. (cf. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], p. 143); no lacuna
indicated in E, B.
10 Β ; ρήμασι -E.
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(930) φίλη γεωμετρία καί δούναι, πρώτον μεν από των ήκριβωμεvow ταΐς λειότησι συμπίπτειν εσόπτρων είκός εστιν ή δε σελήνη πολλάς ανωμαλίας εχει καί τραχύτητας ώστε τας ανγας απο σώματος μεγάλου προσφερομενας ύφεση' άξιολόγοις, άντιλάμφεις καί διαδόσεις απ’ άλλήλων λαμβάνουσιν, άνακλάσθαί τε παντοδαπώς καί περιπλεκεσθαι και συναπτέιν αυτήν εαυτή την ανταύγειαν οΐον από πολλών φερο-Ε με νη ν προς ημάς κατόπτρων. επειτα καν προς αυτή τη σελήνη τας αντανακλάσεις εν ΐσαις γωνίαις ποιώμεν, ούκ αδύνατον φερομενας εν διαστήματι τοσούτω τας αύγας κλάσεις ίσχειν και περιολισθή-σεις, ως συγχεΐσθαι1 και κάμπτειν* 2 τό φώς. ενιοι δε και δεικνύουσι γράφοντες οτι πολλά τών φώτων επι γην άφίησι κατά γραμμήν από της εκκεκλι-μενης3 ύποταθεΐσαν4 σκευωρεΐσθαι δ’ άμα λεγοντι διάγραμμα, και ταΰτα προς πολλούς, ούκ ενήν.
18. Τό δ’ ολον ” εφη “ θαυμάζω πώς την διχό-τομον εφ* ημάς κινοΰσιν εμπίπτουσαν μετά τής άμφικύρτου και τής μηνοειδούς, ει γάρ αίθεριον F όγκον ή πύρινον οντα τον τής σελιρ’ης εφώτιζεν 6
1 Wyttenbach : συγκεισθαι -Κ, H.
2 Eniperius ; λάμηειν -Κ, H.
3 Η. (Λ : ί770 την κεκλιμενην -Κ, Β.
4 Tlirnebus : ύποταθείσης -E, Β.
α With these words Plutarch mean^ to refer to the effects of refraction : of. De I Farids, SOI c = A(.;tius, iii. 5. ό (Dox. (iraec'a ]>. o7,\	; C'leoineiles, ii. 6. I 21-12.5 (p. 22X. 8-:28
[Ziegrlor]) : Alexander, In Metenr. ρ. 1 lv>. 7-10.
b (f. tlu* argument pven by Cleomedes, ii. X. 103 (pp. 1S6. 14-1 SS. 7 [Ziegler]) and especially : ότι δ’ an6 ηαντος τον κύκλον αυτής φωτίζεται ή γή, γνώριμον. εύθεως γάρ άμα τω την ηρωτην ΐτυν άνασχειν εκ του ορίζοντος φωτίζει την γην, τούτων τών μερών
ΠΟ
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geometry, the dearly beloved ! In the first place, it is likely to occur only in mirrors that have been polished to exact smoothness ; but the moon is very uneven and rugged, with the result that the rays from a large body striking against considerable heights which receive reflections and diffusions of light from one another are multifariously reflected and intertwined and the refulgence itself combines with itself, coming to us, as it were, from many mirrors. In the second place, even if we assume that the reflections on the surface of the moon occur at equal angles, it is not impossible that the rays as they travel through such a great interval get fractured and deflected a so as to be blurred and to bend their light. Some people even give a geometrical demonstration that the moon sheds many of her beams upon the earth along a line extended from the surface that is bent away from us b ; but I could not construct a geometrical diagram while talking3 and talking to many people too.
18.	Speaking· generally.” he said, “ I marvel that they adduce against us the moon’s shining upon the earth at the half and at the gibbous and the crescent phases too.c After all, if the mass of the moon that is illuminated by the sun were ethereal or fiery, the
αυτής ττερικλινών όντων καί προς τον ουρανόν, άλλ’ ουχί, μά Δια, προς την γην όρώντων. For ή εκκεκλιμενη cf. Hippocrates, ΛΗ. 38 (iv, ρ. 168. IS [Littre]).
c i.e. the moon at the half, gibbous, and crescent phases presents such a great difficulty for the Stoics themselves that it is strange for them to adduce these· phenomena as refutation of the theory that the moon shines by reflected light. Wytten-bach's conjecture, εκπίπτουσαν for εμπίπτουσαν, approved by Purser and apparently adopted by Prickard in his translation of 1918, betrays a misapprehension of the meaning of the text.
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(930)	ήλιος, ούκ αν άπελειπεν αύτη σκίρον αει καί αλαμπές ημισφαίριον προς αισθησιν άλλ', el καί κατά, μικρόν εφαυε περιιών,1 όλην2 άναπίμπλασθαι και δι’ όλης τρεπεσθαι3 τω φωτι πανταχόσε χω-ροΰντι δι’ εύπετείας ην προσήκον. όπου γάρ οίνος υδατο? θιγών κατά4 πέρας και σταγών αίματος εις υγρόν εμπεσόντος ανεχρωσε παν άμα5 (τω φάνειν)6 φοινιχθεν αυτόν 8ε τον άερα λεγουσιν ούκ άπορ-ροαΐς7 τισιν ουδ’ άκτΐσι μεμιγμεναις αλλά τροπή και μεταβολή κατά νύξιν η φαΰσιν από του φωτός εξηλιοΰσθαι,8 πώς άστρον άστρου και φως φωτός άφάμενον οϊονται μη κεράννυσθαι9 μη8ε σύγχυσιν ποιεΐν δι* ολου10 και μεταβολήν άλλ* εκείνα φωτίζειν 931 μόνον ών άπτεται κατά την επιφάνειαν; ον γάρ 6 ήλιος περιιών κύκλον άγει και περιστρέφει περί11 την σελήνήν, νυν μεν επιπίπτοντα τω όιορίζοντι τό ορατόν αυτής και τό αόρατον νυν δ* άνιστάμενον
1	-Anon., Aldine, R..J. 94 ; περί ών -E, Β ; περιών -Stephanus (1621·) after Leonicus.
2	Stephanus (1624) ; πολλψ -E, 15.
3	Turnebus ; τρεφεσθαι -E, Β.
4	Β ; ατά 7τέρας -E (at beginning of line).
5	Turnebus ; αΐμα -E, Β.
6	Adler ; vac. 8-E, 7-B.
7	Bernardakis ; άπορροίαις -E, B.
8	Κ ; εξηλλοιοΰσθαι -Β.
9	Κ ; κεράννϊσθαί -Β.
10	E ; διόλου -H.
11	E; προς -Β.
° For άπέλειπεν cf. 931 c infra. The dative with the verb is unobjectionable, cf. e.y. [He</. ct Imp. Apophthegm.] 178 d, 195 r. '
b For κατά πέρας cf. J)e Communibus Xotitiis, 1080 κ (= *S'. V.F. ii, frag·. 1ST) : φανειν κατά πέρας τα σώματα . . . λεγουσι and Ν. V.F. ii, ίΥ.ιμ;. 133 cited in note d on 980 ν infra. 112
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sun would not leave her a a hemisphere that to our perception is ever in shadow and unilluminated ; on the contrary, if as he revolves he grazed her ever so slightly, she should be saturated in her entirety and altered through and through by the light proceeding easily in all directions. Since wine that just touches water at its surface 6 or a drop of blood fallen into liquid at the moment (of contact) stains all the liquid red,c and since they say that the air itself is filled with sunshine not by having any effluences or rays commingled with it but by an alteration and change that results from impact or contact of the light,d how do they imagine that a star can come in contact with a star or light with light and instead of blending and producing a thorough mixture and change merely illuminate those portions of the surface which it touches ? e In fact,, the circle which the sun in its revolution describes and causes to turn about the moon now coinciding with the circle that divides her visible and invisible parts and now standing at right
The “ emendations " of Emperius and Papabasileios are consequently ill-advised.
c Cf. De Communibus Xotitils, 107S d-e ( = S. V.F. ii, frag. 480) and £. V.F. ii, frags. 473, 477, 479.
d Cf. I F. ii, frag. 43S (Galen, In Hippocr. Epidem. vt Comment, iv, vol. xvii, B, p. 161 [Kuhn], especially: τοΐς άνω κέρασιν αυτού (soil, του άέρος) προσπιπτούσης της ηλιακής αυγής δλος άλλοιοΰταί τε και μεταβάλλεται συνεχής ών εαυτω). Cf. also note α on 922 e supra.
e Cf. ( leomedes, ii. 4. 101 (p. 182. 20 if. [Ziegler]) for the doctrine of Posidonius, which Plutarch here turns against him and the Stoics generally : τρίτη ἐστιν αιρεσις ή λέγουσα κιρνάσθαι αυτής (sell. τής σελήνης) το φως εκ τε του οικείου και του ηλιακού φωτός και τοιοντον γίνεσθαι ούκ απαθούς μενουσης αυτής . . . άλλ' άλλοιουμένης υπό τού ηλιακού φωτός και κατα τοι αυτήν την κράσιν ίδιον ίσχουσης το φως. ... Cf. ibid. 104 (ρ. 1SS. 4-7).
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(931) προς ορθά ς ώστε τεμνειν εκείνον υπ’ Ικτίνου τε τεμνεσθαι, άλλαις κλίσεσι καί σχεσεσι του λαμπρόν προς το σκιερόν άμφικυρτους καί μηνοειδείς1 άπο-διδόντα μορφάς εν αυτή, παντός μάλλον επιδείκνυ-σιν2 ου σύγκρασιν άλλ’ επαφήν ουδέ σύλλαμφιν Β αλλά περίλαμφιν αυτής ον τα τον φωτισμόν, επεί δ’ ούκ αύτη φωτίζεται μόνον άλλα και δεύρο της αυγής άναπεμπει το εϊδωλον, ετι και μάλλον ίσχν-ρίσασθαι τω λόγω περί της ουσίας δίδωσιν. αι γάρ ανακλάσεις γίγνονται προς ουδεν αραιόν ουδέ λεπτομερές, οΰδ' εστι φως από φωτός3 η πυρ από πυρός άφαλλόμενον [ἡ]4 νοησαι ρόδιον, άλλα δει το ποιησον άντιτυπίαν τινα και κλάσιν εμβριθές είναι και πυκνόν ΐνα προς αυτό πληγη και άπ’ αυτόν φορά γενηται. τον γοΰν αυτόν ήλιον 6 μεν άηρ διίησιν ου παρεχων άνακοπάς ουδ' άντερείδων άπό δε ζ υλών και λίθων και ίματίων εις φως τιθέμενων C πολλάς άντιλάμφεις και περιλάμφεις άποδίδωσιν. οντω δε και την γην όρώμεν υπ* αυτού φωτιζο-μενην ον γάρ εις βάθος ώσπερ ύδωρ ουδέ δι’ όλης ώσπερ άηρ διίησι την αυγήν, άλ/Υ οίος την σελήνήν περιστείχει κύκλος αυτόν5 και όσον νποτεμνεται μέρος εκείνης τοιουτος ετερος περίεισι την γην καί τοσοΰτον6 φωτίζων άει καί άπολείπων ετερον άφώ-
1	Β : I’oeiSei? -E (at top of page).
2	-Anon., Aldine, R.J. ϊ) t ; επώξικνΰουσιν -E, 1>.
3	E ; άποφωτός -Β.
4	Deleted by Wyttcnbach.
5	-Anon., Aldine, H.J. i)l; αυτών -Κ, Β ; αυτήν -Turnebus, Vulcobius.
6	Κ ; τοσοΰτο -Β.
“ ('/. (’leomeck-s, ii. 5. 109-111 (ρρ. 196. 28-200. 23 [Ziegler]).
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angles to it so as to intersect it and be intersected by it, by different inclinations and relations of the bright part to the dark producing in her the gibbous and crescent phases.0 conclusively demonstrates that her illumination is the result not of combination but of contact, not of a concentration of light within her but of light shining upon her from without. In that she is not only illuminated herself, however, but also transmits to us the semblance of her illumination, she gives us all the more confidence in our theory of her substance. There are no reflections from anything rarefied or tenuous in texture, and it is not easy even to imagine light rebounding from light or fire from fire ; but whatever is to cause a repercussion or a reflection must be compact and solid,6 in order that it may stop a blow and repel it.c At any rate, the same sunlight that the air lets pass without impediment or resistance is widely reflected and diffused from wood and stone and clothing· exposed to its rays. The earth too we see illuminated by the sun in this fashion. It does not let the light penetrate its depths as water does or pervade it through and through as air does : but such as is the circle of the sun that moves around the moon and so great as is the part of her that it intercepts, just such a circle in turn moves around the earth, always illuminating just so much and leaving another part unilluminated,d for
6 Here εμβριθές is used as the opposite of λεπτομερές (cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. εμβρίθεια ii) as πυκνόν is of αραιόν.
e Cf. Cleomedes, ii, 4. 101-102 (p. 184. 9-18 [Ziegler]). Cleomedes, assuming that the moon is μανόν, uses this as an argument against reflection : Plutarch, having established the necessity of reflection, uses the argument to support the contention that the moon is earthy.
d Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 5. 108 (p. 194. 20 if. [Ziegler]).
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(931) τιστον ημισφαιρίου γάρ όλίγω δοκεΐ μεῖζον είναι τό περιλαμπόμενον εκατερας. δότε δη μοι γεω-μετρικώς ειπείν προς αναλογίαν ως el, τριών όντων οΐς το άφ* ήλιον φως πλησιάζει, γῆ? σελήνής άερος, όρώμεν ούχ ως ό άηρ μάλλον η1 ως η γη φωτιζο-μενην την σελήνήν, ανάγκη φνσιν εχειν όμοια υ (ϊ ταότά πάσχειν ύπο τούτου πεφυκεν."
D 19· Εττεὶ δἐ 7τάντες επηνεσαν τον Αενκιον, “ ευ γ’ ” εφην “ οτ ι καλώ λόγω καλήν αναλογίαν προσ-εθηκας· ου γάρ άποστερητεον σε τών ιδίων." κά-κεΐνος επιμειδιάσας “ ούκούν " εφη “ και δεύτερον αναλογία προσχρηστέον, όπως μη (τω)2 ταυτά πάσχειν ύπο ταύτοϋ μόνον άλλα και τω ταύτά ποιεΐν τ αυτόν άποδείξωμεν τη γη την σελήνήν προσεοικυΐαν. ότι μεν γάρ οΰδεν όντως τών περί τον ήλιον γιγνομενων όμοιόν ἐστιν ως εκλειφις ηλίου δύσει δότε μοι, τ αυτής εναγχος της3 συνόδου E μνησθεντες η πολλά μεν άστρα πολλαχόθεν τοΰ ουρανού διεφηνεν ευθύς εκ μεσημβρίας άρξαμενη κράσιν δ’ ο ία ν τό λυκαυγές τω άερι παρεσχεν ει δε μη, Θεών* ημιν οντος (τον)? Μίμνερμον επάξει και
1	δε -Wyttenbach.	2 Basiliensis ; lacking in E, Β.
3	Β ; lacking in E.	4 Basiliensis ; Θεών -E, B.
5 Stephanus (1624) ; ΛΙ ίμνερμον -Basiliensis ; εργομίμναμον
-E, H. * 6
° Cf. ( k-orncdos, ii. 5. 101» (p. 198. (>-9 [Ziegler]).
6 I have tried to preserve the contorted form in which Plutarch expresses the point that the moon, since it is affected by sunlight as the earth is and not as air is, must have the consistency of earth and not of air.
f Concerning this eclipse see the Introduction, § 3 supra on the date of the dialogue.
d For Χνκανγες set* !)-U i> infra and Lucian, Vera Ilist. ii. \>. Ρ rick aril takes the κρασις to refer to the degree of heat; 110
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the illuminated portion of either body appears to be slightly greater than a hemisphere.® Give me leave then to put it in geometrical fashion in terms of a proportion. Given three things approached by the light from the sun : earth, moon air ; if we see that the moon is illuminated not as the air is rather than as the earth, the things upon which the same agent produces the same effects must be of a similar nature.” b
19.	When all had applauded Lucius, I said : “ Congratulations upon having added to an elegant account an elegant proportion, for you must not be defrauded of what belongs to you.” He smiled thereat and said : “ Well then proportion must be used a second time, in order that we may prove the moon to be like the earth not only because the effects of the same agent are the same on both but also because the effects of both on the same patient are the same. Now, grant me that nothing that happens to the sun is so like its setting as a solar eclipse. You will if you call to mind this conjunction recently which, beginning just after noonday, made many stars shine out from many parts of the sky c and tempered the air in the manner of twilight:d If you do not recall it, Theon here will cite us Mimnermus6 and Cydiasf and
Raingeard, like Amyot and Wyttenbach, takes it to refer to colour or light. Either is possible, but I think a reference to colour the more probable :	for κρασί ς used of colour cf.
Quaest. Conviv. 647 c.
e Cf. Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, ed. Diehl2, ϊ. 1, pp. 50-57, and Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, i, pp. 82-103 ; Mimnermus is mentioned in the pseudo-Plutarchean De Masica, chap. 8, 1133 f.
/ Cf. Plato, Charmides, 155 d ; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii, p. 68 ; Wilamowitz, Textgeschichte der (jriechischen Lyriker, p. 40, η. 1.
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(931)	τοι’ Κυδίαυ καί τον Αρχίλοχον προς δε τουτοις τον Στησίχορον και τον 11 ίνδαρον εν ταΐς εκλείφεσιν όλοφυρομενους ‘ άστρον1 φανερώτατον κλεπτό-μενον ’ καί ‘ μέσω άματι2 νύκτα γινομενην ’ και την F ακτίνα τοΰ ήλιον ‘ σκότους3 ατραπόν (εσσυμέναιί) *4 φάσκοντας επί πάσι δε τον "Ομηρον * νυκτι και ζόφω τα πρόσωπα5 κατεχεσθαι των ανθρώπων ’ λέγοντα και ‘ τον ήλιον εζαπολωλέναι του ουρανού περι την σελήνην και (αινιττόμενον ώ?)6 τούτο γίγνεσθαι πέφνκε ‘ τού μεν φθίνοντος μηνός τού δ’ ισταμένου.’ τα λοιπά δ’ οίμαι ταΐς μαθηματικαις ακριβείαις εις τ ον (σαφή λόγον')' εζήχθαι καί βέβαιον ως ή γε νύξ εστι σκιά γης ή δ’ εκλειφις τού ήλιου σκιά σελήνης όταν ή όφις εν αυτή γένηται. δυόμενος γάρ υπό τής γής αντιφράττεται προς τήν σφιν εκλιπών δ’ υπό τής σελήνης· άμφότεραι δ’ 932 ζίσίν επισκοτήσεις, άλλ’ ή μεν δυτική τής γής ή δ* εκλειπτική τής σελήνης τή σκιά καταλαμβανουσης
1 Berjrk ; τον -E, Β.	2 Leonicus ; άμα την -E, Β.
3 H ; σκότος -Κ.	4 Adler ; vac. 16 -Κ, Ιϊ.
5	Xylander : πρώτα -H, Β.
6 H. C. (rf. De Vita ft Poest flameri. § I [vii, ]>. 332. 0, Bernardakis]) ; vac. 11-K. 12-B.
7	II. C. (rf. Class. Phil, xlvi [10.51], pp. 113 f.) : vac. 7-E, i>-B.
e Cf. Archilochus, fra γ’. 71 (Anthologia Lyrira Graeca, ed. Diehl2, i. 3, p. 33 = Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, ii, p. 131).
6 Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. ii. 1 Λ § α I : “ quo in inetu fuisse Stesichori <*t Pindari vatuin sublimia ora palam est deliquic! solis.”
c = Pindar, Paean, ix. 2-a : άστρον ύπόρτατον ev άμόρα κλε-πτόμζνον.
d Possibly Stesicliorus, rf. IVr^k, Portae Lyrici Graeci4. iii, p. 229 (frag·. 73), and Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, i, p. 102, η. 1.
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Archilochus a and Stesichorus besides and Pindar,6 who during eclipses bewail ‘ the brightest star bereft ’ c and ‘ at midday night falling ? d and say that the beam of the sun ‘ (is sped) the path of shade ’ e : and to ογολ\τι all he will cite Homer, who says ‘ the faces of men are covered with night and gloom ’ f and ‘ the sun has perished out of heaven ’0 speaking with reference to the moon and (hinting that) this naturally occurs
When waning month to waxing month gives way.'1
For the rest. I think that it has been reduced by the precision of mathematics to the (clear) and certain (formula) that night is the shadow of earth i and the eclipse of the sun is the shadow of the moon j whenever the visual ray encounters it. The fact is that in setting the sun is screened from our vision by the earth and in eclipse by the moon ; both are cases of occultation, but the vespertine is occultation by the earth and the ecliptic by the moon with her shadow
e Cf. Pindar, Paean, ix. 5 : όττισκοτον ατραττόν όσσυμόνα. For the genitive σκότους cf. he Andiendis Poetis, 36 e. and he Latenter Vivendo. 1130 b.
/ Adapted from Odyssey, xx. 351-352.
9 Odyssey, xx. 356-357.
h Odyssey, xix. 307. For this interpretation of the Homeric lines cf. he Vita et Poes! Homeri. chap. 10S (vii, p. 3S8. 15 ff. [Bernardakis]), and Heraclitus, Quaestiows Homericae, § 75 (pp. 98. 20-99. 18 [Oelmann]).
* Cf. he Primo Frigido, 9.53 λ and Plat. Quaest. 1006 f, where on Tinmens. 40 c Plutarch quotes Empedocles to this effect. Aristotle refers to the definition, Topics, 146 b 2s and Meteorology, 345 b 7-8.
> Cf. the lines of Empedocles quoted at 929 c-d supra. In he Placitis, 890 F = Aetius, ii. 24. I this explanation of solar eclipses is ascribed to Thales—quite unhistorically, as the subsequent entries show.
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(932)	την σφιν. €Κ 8e τούτων ζύθϊώρητον το γιfvopevoV. el γάρ ομοιον το πάθος, ομοια τα ποιοϋντα* τιρ yap αύτω ταντά σνμβαίνειν ύπο των αυτών αναγκαίου ἐστιν. el δ’ ούχ όντως1 τό πeρι τάς eκλeίφeις σκότος βύθιόν ἐστιν ουδ’ ομοίως τη νυκτί πιόζ€ΐ τόν aepa, μη θaυμάζωμev^ ουσία pev γάρ η αυτή του την νύκτα ποιοΰντος καί του την 'όκλ€ΐφιν σώματος μeγeθoς δ’ ούκ Ίσον, άλΧ Αιγυπτίους pev 4β8ορηκοστό8υον οΐμαι φάναι μόριον είναι2 την ae-Β ληνην ’Αναξαγόραν δ’ όση Πελοπόννησο?.3 ’Αρί~ σταρχος 8e ζτην διάμετρον της γης προςΥ την διαμέτρου της σeληvης λόγον Αχούσαν άπο8€ΐκνυσιν ος ἐλάττων pev η ίξηκοντα προς 8eKaevve'a5 μείζων δ’ η ως6 Ικατον οκτώ προς τεσσαράκοντα τρι Ιστίν. odev η pev γη παντάπασι της 6φeως τον ήλιον άφaιρeΐτaι διά μeγeθoς (μεγάλη γάρ η Ιπι-πρόσθησις και χρόνον Αχούσα τόν της νυκτός), η σeληvη καν όλον ποτέ κρυφή τον ήλιον, ούκ εχει χρόνον ού8έ πλάτος η ῖνλενὶι? άλλά πepιφaίveτaί τις αύγη πepι την ϊτυν ούκ ύώσα βaθeΐav feveodai την σκιάν καί άκρατον. *Αριστοτέλης δ’ ό παλαιός C αιτίαν τ ου πλeovάκις την σβλἡνην €κλ€ΐπουσ αν η
1	E ; οΰτω -Β.
2	(ΤΨ Υψ) -Turnebus, Vulcohius.
3	Β : ΙΙςλοπόνησος -E.
4	Bernardakis (cf. Aristarchus, ρ. 108. 21 [Heath]).
5	Turnebus (cf. Stephanus [1624·]): δί, καί Iwia -E, B,
Aldine, Basiliensis.	6 Bernardakis : δί πως -E, B. * ii.
0 Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 3. 91-95 (p. 17i?. β-10 [Ziegler]) and
ii. Ι. 106 (p. 192.	Geminus, χ (pp. 130. 11-13:2. 12
[Manitius]).
b I know of no other reference to such an estimate.
f According to Hippolytus, Refut. i. 8. ti-10 (= Dox. (trace!, p, 502 = Anaxagoras, frag. Λ 42 [ii, p. 16. lti-31,
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intercepting the visual ray.® What follows from this is easy to perceive. If the effect is similar, the agents are similar, for it must be the same agents that cause the same things to happen to the same subject. Nor should we marvel if the darkness of eclipses is not so deep or so oppressive of the air as night is. The reason is that the body which produces night and that Avhich produces the eclipse while the same in substance are not equal in size. In fact the Egyptians, I think, say that the moon is one seventy-second part (of the earth),6 and Anaxagoras that it is the size of the Peloponnesus c ; and Aristarchus demonstrates that the ratio of (the earth’s diameter to) the diameter of the moon is smaller than 60 to 19 and greater than 108 to 43.d Consequently the earth because of its size removes the sun from sight entirely, for the obstruction is large and its duration is that of the night. Even if the moon, however, does sometimes cover the sun entirely, the eclipse does not have duration or extension ; but a kind of light is visible about the rim which keeps the shadow from being profound and absolute.6 The ancient Aristotle gives this as a reason besides some others why the moon
Diels-Kranz]), Anaxagoras said that the sun exceeds the Peloponnesus in size {cf. Aetius, ii. 21. 3 and Diogenes Laertius, ii. 8). The statement here concerning the moon is missing from Diels-Kranz.
d This is Proposition 17 of Aristarchus’s essay, “ On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and Moon ” {cf. Heath’s edition and translation in his Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 351 ffV). Although Plutarch does not say that this contradicts Stoic doctrine, the older, orthodox Stoics held that the moon as well as the sun is larger than the earth {De Placitis, 891 c = Aetius, ii. 26, 1=S.V.F. ii, frag. 666 ; cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 11 [8]. 49).
e Cf. C'leomedes, ii. 4>. 105 (ρ. 190. 17-26).
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>2) τοι' ήλιον καθοράσθαι προς άλλαις τισι και ταυ τη υ άποδίδωσιΐ” ήλιον γάρ εκλείπειν σελήνης άντιφράξει σελήνην δε (γήζ, πολλοί μείζονος οΰσηςά)1 ό δἐ Ποσ^ιδώΐ’ΐο? ορισάμενος ούτως’ ‘ τάδε τό πάθος εκλειφίς ἐστιν ήλιον σύνοδος σκιάς σελήνης οΐς2 \rrjv εκλειφιν]3 (αν γης μερεσι κατασκιάζηΎ εκείνο ις γάρ μόνοις εκλειφίς ἐστιν ώυ <χυ ή σκιά τής σελτμης καταλαβοΰσα την οφιν άντιφράζη5 προς τον ήλιον ’· όμολογών δη6 σκιάν τής σελήνης φερεσθαι προς ημάς, ονκ οίδ* οτι λέγειν εαυτω καταλελοιπεν. άστρου δε σκιάν αδύνατον γενεσθαι* τό γάρ αφώτιστου σκιά λεγεται τό δε φως ον ποιεί7 σκιάν άλλ’ άναιρεΐν πεφυκεν.
D 20. Άλλα δη τί ”8 εφη “ μετά τούτο των τεκμηρίων ελεχθη; ” κάγώ “ την αυτήν ” εφην ελάμβανεν ή σελήνη εκλειφιν.” “ ορθώς ” εΐπεν ύπεμνησας.9 αλλά δη πότερον ως πεπεισμένων10 υμών και τιθεντων εκλείπειν την σελήνην ύπο του σκιάσματος άλισκομενην ήδη τρεπωμαι11 προς τον
1	Λ tiler ; σελήνην δβ vac. JS-E (in two lines), J5-B.
2	Κ : ής -Η.
3 Excised by Prickard (11)11).
4	Η. Γ. ; Vac. 22-E, 11-H.
5	Anon., Aldinc, H.J. 91·: άντιφράξαι -E, H.
6	H. (’. ; δε -Κ, Β : γε -Wyttenbach.
7	Κ : ποιεΐν -Β.
8	E : τίδἡ-Β.
9	Β : ύπόμνησας -Κ.
10	1'', ; πεποιη μενών -Β.
11	\\ yttenhaoh ; τρέπονται -Κ, Β.
α = Aristotle, fra”·. ilO (Rose). The reference is not to l)p Cavlo, ι’!):; b JO-J5, for in that passage Aristotle prives not his own opinion but that of sonic Pythagoreans (pf. Cherniss, \oo
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is observed in eclipse more frequently than the sun, saying that the sun is eclipsed by interposition of the moon but the moon <by that of the earth, which is much larger).0 Posidonius gave this definition : ‘ The following condition is an eclipse of the sun, conjunction of the moon’s shadow with whatever (parts of the earth it may obscure), for there is an eclipse only for those whose visual ray the shadow of the moon intercepts and screens from the sun ’ b ;—since he concedes then that a shadow of the moon falls upon us, he has left himself nothing to say that I can see. Of a star there can be no shadow, for shadow means the unlighted and light does not produce shadow but naturally destroys it.c
20.	Well now,” he said. “ which of the proofs came after this r ” And I replied. “ That the moon is subject to the same eclipse.” “ Thank you,” he said, “ for reminding me ; but now shall I assume that you have been persuaded and do hold the moon to be eclipsed by being caught in the shadow and so
Aristotle's Criticism of Presonratic Philosophy, pp. 198-199. and Aetius, ii. ^9. 4 cited there). For the terminology σελήνής or γης άντίφραξις cf. Aristotle, Anal. Post. 90 a 10-18, and with the whole passage cf. Pseudo-Alexander. Problem. 2. 46 (quoted by Rose, Aristoteles Psenclepigraphus, § 194, p. 222), and Philoponus, In Meteor, p. 15. 21-23.
6	Cf. Cleomedes, ii. S. 94-95 (p. ΙΤ2. 6-17 [Ziegler]) and 98 (p. 178. 13-24), ii. 4. 106 (p. 192. 14-20).
c Posidonius ranked the moon as a “ star ” : cf. Anus Didymus, Epitome, frag. 32 (Box. Graeci, p. 466. 18-21), and Edelstein, A.J.P. lvii (1936), p. 297. For the theory that the light of the moon is a product of her own proper light and the solar light which produces an alteration in her cf. Cleomedes, ii. 4. 101 (pp. 182. 20-184·. 3 [Ziegler]) and 104 (p. 188. 5-27), the latter of which indicates how the present contention of Plutarch could have been answered from the point of view of Posidonius.
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(932)	λόγον ή βούλεστε μελέτην ποιήσωμαι1 καί άπό-δειξιν ύμΐν2 των επιχειρημάτων 'έκαστον άπαριθ-μήσας; ”	“ νη ΔΓ ” εΐπεν ό Θεών “ τούτοις
έμμελέτησον. εγώ δε καί πειθοΰς τινος δέομαι ταυτη μόνον άκηκοώς ως επί μίαν [μῖν]3 ευθείαν E τώυ τριών σωμάτων γιγνομένων, γης και ήλιου και σελήνης, αι έκλείφεις συντυγχάνουσιν' ή γάρ γη της σελι'^νης ή πάλιν ή σελήνη της γης άφαι-ρεΐται τον ήλιον εκλείπει γάρ οΰτος μεν σελήνης σελήνη δε γης εν μέσω των τριών ισταμένης· ών γίγνεται το μεν εν συνόδω το δ’ εν διχομηνία.” και ά Αευκιος εφη “ σχεδόν μέντοι4 τών λεγομένων κυριώτατα ταυτ* ἐστί. πρόσλαβε5 δε πρώτον, ει βούλει, τον από του σχήματος τής σκιάς λόγον, εστι γάρ κώνος6 άτε δη7 μεγάλου πυράς ή φωτός σφαιροειδούς έλάττονα σφαιροειδή δε περιβάλλοντος ογκον. όθεν εν ταΐς έκλείφεσι τής σελήνης αι περι-γραφαι τών μελαινομένων προς τα λαμπρά τάς άποτομάς περιφερείς ϊσχουσιν ας γαρ αν στρογ-F γυλον στρογγυλω προσμΐξαν ή δέξηται τομάς ή παράσχη, πανταχόσε χωροΰσαι δι’ όμοιοτητα, γιγ-νονται κυκλοτερείς, δεύτερον οΐμαί σε γιγνώσκειν
1 E, Β1 ; ποιησωμεν -Β2.
2	Aldine, Basiliensis ; υμών -E, Β.
3	Deleted by Wyttenbach.
4 Β ; μεν τι -Κ.
5	-Anon., Aldine, H.J. 91, Wyttenbach ; πρόλαβε -E, B.
6 Xylander ; κοινός -Κ, B.
7 H. C.; μη -Κ, Η ; καί -Aldine, Basiliensis.
α The argument that the moon is earthy, which at the
beginning of chap. 19 (931 d) Lucius stated in the form of a
proportion.
6	Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 6. 115 (μ. 208. 9-12 [Ziegler]) for the
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turn straightway to my argument/1 or do you prefer that I give you a lecture and demonstration in which each of the arguments is ennumerated ? ” “By heaven,” said Theon, “ do give these gentlemen a lecture. As for me, I want some persuasion as well, since I have only heard it put this way : when the three bodies, earth and sun and moon, get into a straight line, eclipses take place because the earth deprives the moon or the moon, on the other hand, deprives the earth of the sun, the sun being eclipsed when the moon and the moon when the earth takes the middle position of the three, the former of which cases occurs at conjunction and the latter at the middle of the month.” b Whereupon Lucius said, “ Those are roughly the main points, though, of what is said on the subject. Add thereto first, if you will, the argument from the shape of the shadow. It is a cone, as is natural when a large fire or light that is spherical circumfuses a smaller but spherical mass.c This is the reason why in eclipses of the moon the darkened parts are outlined against the bright in segments that are curved,1d for whenever two round bodies come into contact the lines by which either intersects the other tum out to be circular since they have everywhere a uniform tendency.e Secondly,
eclipse of the moon and ii. 4. 106 (p. 192. 14-20) for the eclipse of the sun ; cf. also Theon of Smyrna, p. 193. 23 if. and p. 197. 22 ff. (Hiller) ; Geminus, viii. 14 (p. 104. 23 if. [Manitius]).
c See notes a and b on 923 β supra.
d Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 6. 118 (p. 214. 2-12 [Ziegler]) ; Aristotle, De Carlo, 297 b 23-30.
e i.e. the intersecting lines are always arcs of a circle because the degree of curvature of each of the two surfaces is at every point .similar. For this interpretation cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 144.
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(93ο) οτι σελήνης μεν εκλείπει πρώτα μέρη τα προς άπηλιώτην ήλιον δε τα προς δύσιν, κινείται S’ ή μεν σκιά της γης ἐνι την εσπεραν από των άνα-933 τολών ήλιος δε και σελήνη τουναντίον επι τας άνα-τολάς. ταυτα γαρ ιδεΐν τε παρεχει τή αίσθήσει τα φαινόμενα κάκ λόγων ου πάνυ τι1 μακρών μαθεΐν εστιν. εκ δε τούτων ή αιτία βεβαιοΰται τής εκ-λείφεως. επει γαρ ήλιος μεν εκλείπει καταλαμβανόμενος σελήνη δ’ άπαντώσα τω ποιοΰντι την εκλειψιν, εικότως μάλλον 8’ άναγκαίως 6 μεν2 όπισθεν άλίσκεται πρώτον ή δ’ έμπροσθεν* άρχεται γαρ εκεΐθεν ή επιπρόσθησις όθεν πρώτον [μῖν]3 επιβάλλει το επιπροσθοΰν επιβάλλει 8’ εκείνω μεν άφ* εσπερας ή σελήνη προς αυτόν άμιλλωμενη ταύτη δ’ από τών ανατολών (ἡ σκιά, τής γής')* ως προς τουναντίον ύποφερομενη. τρίτον τοίνυν ετι β τό του χρόνου λάβε5 και τό του μεγέθους τών εκλείψεων αυτής, υψηλή μεν εκλείπονσα και άπό-γειος ολίγον άποκρύπτεται6 χρόνον πρόσγειος δἐ και ταπεινή αυτό τούτο' παθοΰσα σφόδρα πιέζεται και βραδέως εκ τής σκιάς άπεισι, καίτοι ταπεινή μεν ουσα τοΐς μεγίστοις χρήται κινήμασιν υψηλή δε τοΐς ελαχίστοις. άλλα τό αίτιον εν τή σκιά τής διαφοράς εστιν εύρυτάτη γόιρ ουσα περί την βάσιν, ώσπερ οι κώνοι, συστελλόμενη τε κατά μικρόν εις όζυ τή κορυφή και λεπτόν άπολήγε ι πέρας, ο θ εν ή σελήνη ταπεινή μεν εμπεσοΰσα τοΐς μεγίστοις
1	Κ: τοι-Π.	2 Wyttenbach : το μιν -E, Β.
3	Delated by Wyttenbach. 4 Adler : no lacuna -E, 1>.
5 Κ : omitted by B.	6 E, Β2 ; απολείπεται -Β1.
7	Κ, Η : ταύτο τούτο -Benseler (“ le mesnie ” -Aniyot).
α ( f. Class. Phil, xlvi (19.51), p. Ill; Clcomedes, ii. tj. 116
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I think that you are aware that of the moon the eastward parts are first eclipsed and of the sun the westward parts and that, while the shadow of the earth moves from east to west, the sun and the moon move contrariwise towards the east.a This is made visible to sense-perception by the phenomena and needs no very lengthy explanations to be understood, and these phenomena confirm the cause of the eclipse. Since the sun is eclipsed bv being’ overtaken and the moon by encountering· that which produces the eclipse, it is reasonable or rather it is necessary that the sum he caught first from behind and the moon from the front, for the obstruction begins from that point which the intercepting body first assails. The sun is assailed from the west by the moon that is striving after him, and she is assailed from the east (by the earth’s shadow) that is sweeping down as it were in the opposite direction. Thirdly, moreover, consider the matter of the duration and the magnitude of lunar eclipses. If the moon is eclipsed when she is high and far from the earth, she is concealed for a little time ; but, if this very thing happens to her when she is low and near the earth, she is strongly curbed and is slow to get out of the shadow, although when she is low her exertions of motion are greatest and when she is high they are least. The reason for the difference lies in the shadow, which being broadest at the base, as cones are, and gradually contracting terminates at the vertex in a sharp and fine tip. Consequently the moon, if she has met the shadow when
(p. 210. 6-19 [Ziegier]), 117 (p. 213. 1-12) on the lunar eclipse: ii. 5. 118-111 (p. 204. 27 if.) on the solar eclipse; Geminus, xii. 5-13 (pp. 138-14-0 [Manitius]) on the eastward motion of sun and moon.
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(933)	λαμβάνετα ι κύκλους υπ' αυτής καί δια πέρα το C βύθιον καί σκοτωδέστατον άνω δ* οΐον έν τενάγει διά λεπτότατα τοΰ σκιερού χρανθεΐσα ταχέως άπαλ-λάττεται. παρίημι δ' οσα χωρίς ιδία προς τας φάσεις1 και διαφορήσεις ελέχθη (και γάρ έκεΐναι μέχρι γε τού ενδεχομένου προσίενται την αιτίαν), άλλ’ επανάγω προς τον υποκείμενον λόγον άρχην εχοντα την αίσθησιν. όρώμεν γάρ ότι πυρ εκ τοπου σκιερού διαφαίνεται και διαλάμπει μάλλον είτε2 παχύτητι3 τού σκοτωδους άέρος, ου δεχομένου τας άπορρεύσε ι?4 και διαχύσεις άλλα συνεχοντος εν ταύτω την ουσίαν και σφίγγοντος, είτε της αίσθη-σεως τούτο πάθος έστίν, ως τα θερμά παρά τα
1 W. L. Bevan ; βάσεις -E, Β.
2 Leonicns ; επί -E, Β.
3 Basiliensis ; ταχυτητι -E : ταχυτητι -Β.
4 Κ : άπορενσεις -Β.
α Cf. De Commutlibus Xotitiis, 10 SO κ : αύταί γάρ δήπουθεν αι των κωνικών τμημάτων επιφάνειαι κύκλοι είσίν.
b Cf. Cleomedes, ii. (j. 11ί) (pp. 13—1 β. 8 [Ziegler]) ; for the observation that the planets appear to move most swiftly when they are nearest to the earth and most slowly when they are farthest away cf. Cleomedes, ii. o. 112-1 I t (pp. 20:?. 26-20(>. 27), and Th eon of Smyrna, p. 135. 6-11 and p. 157. 2-1:2 (Hiller). Plutarch's lanpuapre, however, implies that the moon makes a conscious exertion to accelerate her motion when she is near the earth, and in the myth at 914 a infra it is stated that she increases her speed in order to escape the shadow of the earth. Kepler in note ol to his translation declares that, contrary to what Lucius here says, perigee eclipses even when central are briefer than apogee eclipses; and Prickard (Plutarch on the Face of the Moon [1911], p. 11) says that “ ceteris paribus an eclipse of a distant moon should be longer by about one fifteenth.” Prof. Neupebauer informs me that, using1 the Ptolemaic figures for the apparent diameter of the moon and of the earth’s shadow 128
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she is low, is involved by it in its largest circles a and traverses its deep and darkest part ; but above as it ■were in shallow water by reason of the fineness of the shadow she is just grazed and quickly gets clean away.b I pass over all that was said besides with particular reference to the phases and variations,0 for these too, in so far as is possible,d admit the cause alleged ; and instead I revert to the argument before us e which has its basis in the evidence of the senses. We see that from a shadowy place fire glows and shines forth more intensely/ whether because the dark air being dense does not admit its effluences and diffusions but confines and concentrates the substance in a single place or because this is an affection of our senses that as hot things appear to be hotter in com-
and the classical figures given by Geminus for the velocity, the maximum totality in apogee should be 4 ; 3, 33hr and in perigee 3 ; 20, Ον,
c Probably a reference to such matters as are discussed by Geminus, ix (pp. 124-130 [Manitius]). With τό? φάσεις καί Βιαφορησας cf. “ species diversitatesque Lunae,” Martianus Capella, yin. 871 (p. 459. 15-16 [Dick]).
d It is impossible to give an exhaustive and accurately scientific explanation of physical phenomena, for they are involved in the indeterminateness of matter. Cf. Aristotle, Anal. Post. 87 a 31-37 and Metaphysics, 995 a 14-17, 1078 a 9-13 {cf. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen, ii. 2, p. 166, n. 3) ; and for Plato’s more extreme attitude cf. especially Timaeus, 29 b-c, Philebus, 56 and 59. Plutarch appears to have Philebus, 56 c in mind at Quaest. Cone'tv. 744 e-f, where he makes astronomy “ attendant upon ” geometry, as he has Philebus, 66 a-β in mind at 720 c (cf. R. M. Jones, Class. Phil, vii [1912], pp. 76 f.). For the notion of the necessary lack of accuracy of the “ physical sciences ” cf. further Plat. Quaest. 1001 e if. and Quaest. Conviv. 699 b.
e Cf. note α on 932 d supra.
f Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 3. 99 (p. 180. 11-13 [Ziegler]) and ii. 6. 120-121 (p. 218. 2-3).
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(933)	φυχρά θερμότερα καί τάς ήδονάς παρά τούς πόνους σφοδροτερας οϋτω τα λαμπρά φαίνεσθαι παρά τα σκοτεινά φανερά, τοΐς διαφόροις πάθεσιν άντεπι-D τείνοντα την φαντασίαν. εοικε 8ε πιθανώτερον είναι το πρότερον, εν γάρ ήλίω πάσα πυράς φύσις ου μόνον το λαμπρόν άπόλλυσιν α,λλά τῷ εϊκειν γίγνεται δύσεργος και άμβλυτερα’ σκίδνησι γάρ η θερμότης καί διαχεΐ1 την δύναμιν. εϊπερ ούν η σελήνη πυράς εΐληχε βληχροϋ καί αδρανούς άστρον ουσα θολερώτερον, ώσπερ αυτοί λεγουσιν, ούδεν ών πάσχουσα φαίνεται νυν αλλά τάναντία πάντα πα-σχειν αυτήν προσηκόν ἐστι, φαίνεσθαι μεν ότε κρύ-Ε πτεται κρύπτεσθαι δ* όπηνίκα φαίνεται, τουτεστι κρύπτεσθαι μεν τάν άλλον χρόνον ύπά του περι-εχοντος αίθερος άμαυρουμενην εκλάμπειν δἐ καί γίγνεσθαι καταφανή δι* εξ μηνών καί πάλιν διά πέντε τη σκιά τής γης ύποδυομενην. αι γάρ πέντε καί εξήκοντα καί τετρακόσιαι περίοδοι των εκλειπτικών πανσέληνων τός τεσσαρας και τετρακόσια ς εξαμήνους εχουσι τάς δ’ άλλας πενταμήνους. εδει τοίνυν διά τοσούτων χρόνων φαίνεσθαι την σελήνην εν τή σκιά λαμπρυνόμενη ν, ή δ* εν (τή σκιάΥ μεν εκλείπει καί άπόλλυσι τά φώς άναλαμ-
1	Bernardakis {</. 9S9 c 2 infra); διαχίίΐ -E, B.
2	Wyttenbach after Turnebus and Yulcobiiis ; vac. 5-E,
4-B ; (avrfj)	C. *
ft Cf. Quomodo Adul. ah A mice Internosc. 57 c, De llero-doti Malignitate, 863 i..
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parison with cold and pleasures more intense in comparison with pains so bright things appear conspicuous when compared \vith dark, their appearance being intensified by contrast to the different impressions.0 The former explanation seems to be the more plausible, for in sunlight fire of every kind not only loses its brilliance but by giving way becomes ineffective and less keen, the reason being that the heat of the sun disperses and dissipates its potency.b If, then, as the Stoics themselves assert,c the moon, being a rather turbid star, has a faint and feeble fire of her own, she ought to have none of the things happen to her that now obviously do but the very opposite ; she ought to tie revealed when she is hidden and hidden whenever she is now revealed, that is hidden all the rest of the time when she is bedimmed by the circumambient ether d but shining forth and becoming brilliantly clear at intervals of six months or again at intervals of five when she sinks under the shadow of the earth, since of 165 ecliptic full moons 40 i occur in cycles of six months and the rest in cycles of five months/ It ought to have been at such intervals of time then that the moon is revealed resplendent in the shadow, whereas in (the shadow) she is eclipsed and loses her light but regains 6
6 Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, 305 a 9-13 ; [Alexander], De Anima Libri Mantissa, ρ. H8. 2-7 (Bruns), and the explanation of the moon’s phases ascribed to Antiphon in De Placitis, 891 D = Aetius, ii. 28. 4 (I)ox. Graeci, p. 358).
c See 928 d supra with note d there and 935 β infra. Reference to the present passage is omitted in S. V.F.
d αίθηρ is here used in the Stoic sense as in 92-2 β and 928 c-d supra.
e For this period of 465 ecliptic full moons cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 145.
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(933) βάνει δ’ αύθις όταν έκφύγη την σκιάν καί φαίνεται γε πολλάκις ημέρας ως πάντα μάλλον η πύρινον ουσα σώμα και αστεροειδές.”
F 21. Κίπόντος δε τούτο τον Αενκίου, συνεξέδρα-μον άμα πως τω (λέγειν)1 ο τε Φαρνάκης και ο Άττολλωνίδης. εΐτα του ' Απόλλων ιδ ου παρέντος2 6 Φαρνάκης εΐπεν οτι τούτο καί μάλιστα την σελήνήν δείκνυσιν άστρον η πΰρ οΰσαν ου γάρ εστι παντελώς άδηλος εν ταΐς έκλείφεσιν άλλα διαφαίνει τινα χρόαν άνθρακώδη καί βλοσυράν ητις ιδ ιός ἐστιν αυτής. 6 δ’ ’Αςτολλωνίδης ενέστη περί τής σκιάς· αει γάρ ούτως ονομάζειν τους3 μαθηματικούς τον αλαμπή τόπον σκιάν4 τε μη δέχεσθαι τον ούρανον.
934 έγώ δε “ τούτο μεν ” εφην “ προς τοϋνομα μάλλον εριστικώς ή προς το πράγμα φυσικώς καί μαθη-ματικώς ένισταμένου5' τον γάρ άντιφραττόμενον υπό τής γής τόπον ει μη σκιάν τις εθέλοι καλεΐν άλλ’ άφεγγες χωρίον, όμως άναγκαΐον εν αύτώ την σελήνην γενομένην (επισκοτείσθαι του ηλιακού φωτός στερομένην.)6 καί όλως ” εφην “ εϋηθές έστιν έκεΐ μη φάναι τής γής εζικνεΐσθαι την σκιάν
1	H. C. ; vac. 6-Ε, ο-Β.
2	Wyttenbach after Xvlander’s version ; παρόντος -E, Β.
3	ούτως vac. 2 όναμάζαν τους -E ; ούτως όνομάζειν vac. 5 τούς -Β ; lacuna suppressed by Kepler and Wyttenbach.
4	Aldine, Basiliensis ; τόπον vac. 4-E, 6-B σκιάν (the lacuna in E is immediately under that after ούτως in the line above).
6 Wyttenbach after Xvlander’s version ; όνισταμόνους -E,
B.
6 H. C. (cf. Cleomedes, p. 192. 21-22 [Ziegler]); vac. 38-E, 39-K.
a For this argument cf. Cleomedes, ii. 4. 103 (p. 182. 10-1 (3 [Ziegler]).
b = S. V.F. ii, frag. 67^. Cf. Pliny, Λα ἱ. / list. ii. 9. 4J 132
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it again as soon as she escapes the shadow a and is revealed often even by day, which implies that she is anything but a fiery and star-like body.”
21.	When Lucius said this, almost while (he was speaking) Pharnaces and Apolloindes sprang forth together. Then, Apolloindes having yielded, Pharnaces said that this very point above all proves the moon to be a star or fire, since she is not entirely invisible in her eclipses but displays a colour smouldering and grim which is peculiar to her.b Apolloindes raised an objection concerning the “ shadow ” on the ground that scientists always give this name to the region that is without light and the heaven does not admit shadow.0 “ This,” I said, “ is the objection of one who speaks captiously to the name rather than like a natural scientist and mathematician to the fact. If one refuses to call the region screened b)T the earth ‘ shadow ’ and insists upon calling it ‘ lightless space,’ ne\'ertheless when the moon gets into it she must (be obscured since she is deprived of the solar light). Speaking generally too, it is silly,” I said, “ to deny that the shadow of the earth reaches
(“ deficiens et in defectu tanien conspicua ”); Olympiodorus, In Meteor, p. 67. 36-37 ; Philoponus, In Meteor, pp. 30. 37-31. 1 and p. 106. 9-13. The moon is seldom invisible to the naked eye even in total eclipses (cf. Dyson and Woolley, Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, p. 30 : C. A. Young·, Manual of Astronomy [1903], § 287 ; Boll, s.v. “ Finsternisse,” R.E. vi. ^34-4) ; and the apparent colour of the moon in total eclipse was a.s late as the 16th century adduced as evidence that the moon had light of its own, a notion entertained as possible even by W. Herschel {cf. Pixis, Kepler als ideograph, pp. 132-133).
c For a Stoic this follows from the definition of ουρανός as έσχατον αίθερος and πΰρινον {cf. S. Τ ,F. i, p. 33, frags. 115 and 116 ; S.V.F. ii, frag. 580 [p. ISO. 10-12]).
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(934)	(όπόθεν καί)1 ή σκιά τής σελήνης επιπίτττουσα τή όφει καί (διήκονσα')2 προς την γην εκλειφιν ήλιου Β ποιεί.3 προς σε δί, ω Φαρνάκη, τρέφομαι, τό γάρ άνθρακώδες εκείνο και διακαές χρώμα τής σελήνης δ φής 'ίδιον αυτής είναι σώματός ἐστι πυκνότητα και βάθος εχοντος’ ονδεν γάρ εθελει τοΐς άραιοΐς4 υπόλειμμα φλογός ουδ* ίχνος εμμενειν ουδ’ εστιν άνθρακογενεσις ου μη5 στερέμνιον σώμα δεξάμενον διά βάθους την πυρωσιν καί σώζον 3 ως που καί "Ομηρος εϊρηκεν
αύτάρ επει ίτυρός άνθος άπεπτατο παυσατο δε
φλόξ
άνθρακιήν στορεσας. . . J
ο γάρ άνθραξ εοικεν ου πυρ αλλά σώμα πεπυρω-μενον είναι και πεπονθος υπό πυρός, στερέω και ρίζαν εχοντι προσμενοντος όγκω και προσδιατρίβον-C το?, αι δε φλόγες άραιάς είσιν εξαφις και ρεύματα τροφής καί ύλης, ταχύ δι* ασθένειαν αναλυόμενης, ώστ οόδευ αν υπήρχε του8 γεώδη και πυκνήν είναι τήν σελήνην ετερον ούτως εναργες τεκμήριον είπε ρ
1	Purser (implied by Amyot's version) ; vac. 10-E, 9-B.
2	Turnebus ; vac. (»-E, 9-B.
3	-Anon., Aldine, K.J. 91 ; ποιεΐν -E, B.
4	Xylander ; αρχαίοι -E, B.
5	Wyttenbach ; ου μην -Κ, Β (for the same scribal error if.
Aristotle, Politics, 1801 b 27).	6 Xylander; σόλων-E, B.
7	Κ ; aropioaoa -R.	8 Κ ; omitted by B.
a (f. 9J-2 a-r supra. With άνθρακογώεσις, “incandescence,” Raingeard compares άνθρακοποΰα in Gregory of Nyssa, iii. 1)37 λ.
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that point (from which on its part) the shadow of the moon by impinging upon the sight and (extending) to the earth produces an eclipse of the sun. Now I shall tum to you, Pharnaces. That smouldering and glowing colour of the moon Avhich you say is peculiar to her is characteristic of a body that is compact and a solid, for no remnant or trace of flame will remain in tenuous things nor is incandescence possible unless there is a hard body that has been ignited through and through and sustains the ignition.α So Homer too has somewhere said :
But when fire’s bloom had flown and flame had ceased He smoothed the embers. . . A
The reason probably is that what is igneous c is not fire but body that has been ignited and subjected to the action of fire, -which adheres to a solid and stable mass and continues to occupy itself with it, whereas flames are the kindling and flux of tenuous nourishment or matter which because of its feebleness is swiftly dissolved. Consequently there would be no other proof of the moon’s earthy and compact nature so manifest as the smouldering colour, if it
6	Iliad, ix. 212-213 in our texts read :
αύτάρ eVei κατά πυρ βκάη καί φλοξ έμαράνθη, ανθρακιην στορεσας οβζλονς ζφΰπζρθζ τάννσσε, but the first line as Plutarch gives it was known to Aristarchus, who rejected it (cf. Ludwich, Aristarchs Homerische Text-kritik, i, p. 302 ; Eustathius, Ad Iliadem, 748. 41 ; Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, ed. Dindorf, i, ρ. 312).
c Purser has pointed out (Hermathena, xvi [1911], p. 316) that άνθραξ may mean all degrees of burning coal from complete incandescence to ashes and that fire’s need of solid matter to work upon was often used as an argument against the Stoic conflagration of the world : cf. Philo, De Aeter-nitate Mundi, §§ 86-88 (vi, pp. 99. 14-100. 10 [Cohn-Reiter]).
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(934) αυτής ίδιον ήν ως χρώμα τό άνθρακώδες. άλλ’ ούκ εστιν, ώ φίλε Φαρνάκη· πολλάς γαρ1 εκλεί-ττουσα2 χρόας αμείβει3 και διαιροϋσιν αύτάς όντως οι μαθηματικοί κατο, χρόνον καί ώραν άφορίζοντες. <ζυ άφ* εσπερας εκλείπη φαίνεται μελαινα δεινώς άχρι τρίτης ώρας καί ήμισείας' αν δε μέση, τούτο δη τό επιφοινίσσον ΐησι [και πυρ]4 καί πυρωπόν από δ’ έβδομης ώρας καί ήμισείας άνίσταται το D ερύθημα' καί τέλος ήδη5 προς εω λαμβάνει6 χρόαν κυανοειδή καί χαροπήν άφ* ης δη καί μάλιστα ‘ γλανκώπιν ’ αυτήν οι ποιηταί καί Εμπεδοκλής ανακαλούνται, τοσαύτας ούν χρόας εν τή σκιά την σελήνην λαμβάνουσ αν όρων τες ούκ όρθώς επί μόνον καταφερονται τό άνθρακώδες δ μάλιστα φήσαι τις αν άλλότριον αυτής είναι καί μάλλον ύπόμιγμα καί Λεῖμμα τού φωτός διά τής σκιάς
1	Turnebus ; τα? -E, Β.
2	Diibner (implied by Xylander's and Amyot's versions) : (κλίίπονσας -E, B.
3	Wyttenbach (implied by Amyot’s version) ; άμΑβειν -E,
B.	4 Excised by Emperius.
5 Β : ήδη -E.	6 Stephanus (1624) ; λαμβάνειν -E, B.
a Cf. Aemilius Paulus, 17 (2(Μ· β), Airies, v23 (538 e) and for a description and explanation of the phenomenon cf. Sir John Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, §§ 421-4:24-, and
J.	F. J. Schmidt, Per Mond (Leipzig, 1836), p. 35. Astrology assigned special significance to the various colours of the moon in total eclipse : cf. Cataloyus Codicwn Astrologoram Graecorum, vii (Brussels, 190S), p. 131. 6 ff. ; Ptolemy, Ipotelesmatica, ii. 14. 1-5 (]>p. 101-102 [Boll-Boer]) and ii. 10. 1 -'2 (pp.	; and Boll in R.P. vi. 2350 assumes that
by μαθηματικοί in the present passage Plutarch means “ astrologers ” (but see !K->7 f infra). Neither there nor in his article, “ Antike Beobachtungen farbiger Sterne,” does Boll mention 136
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really were her own. But it is not so, my dear Phar-naces, for as she is eclipsed she exhibits many changes of colour which scientists have distinguished as follows, delimiting them according to time or hour.® If the eclipse occurs between eventide and half after the third hour, she appears terribly black ; if at midnight, then she gives off this reddish and fiery colour ; from half after the seventh hour a blush arises b on her face ; and finally, if she is eclipsed when dawn is already near, she takes on a bluish or azure c hue, from Λνΐιίοΐι especially it is that the poets and Empedocles give her the epithet ‘ bright-eyed.’ d Now, when one sees the moon take on so many hues in the shadow, it is a mistake to settle upon the smouldering colour alone, the very one that might especially be called alien to her and rather an admixture or remnant of the light shining round about through the shadow, while the black or earthy
any classification of the colours according to the time of the eclipse, however, nor does Gundel, s.v. “ Mond ” in R.E. xvi. 1. 101-102. Geminus’s calendar for the different phases of the moon (ix. 14-15 [pp. 128-130, Manitius]) has no connection with this matter and so is not, as Adler supposes (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, p. 157), an indication that Plutarch’s source in the present passage was Posidonius.
b This, pace Prickard, must be the meaning of άνίσταται here ; cf. άνιστάμενος in Pompey, 34 (637 d) and άναστάντος in Appian, B.C. i. 56 (ii. p. 61. 7 [Mendelssohn-Viereck]).
c In Marius, 11 (411 d) χαροπότης is used of the eye-colour of the Teutons and Cumbrians, and in De Iside, 352 d the colour of the flax-flower is said to resemble ττ} περιεχούση τον κόσμον αίθερίω χαροπότητι.
d See 929 d supra and note b there : but Diels (Hermes, xv [1880], p. 176) because of ανακαλούνται thought that Plutarch must here have had in mind a verse of Empedocles that ended with the invocation, γλαυκώπι Σελήνη. Cf. also Euripides, frag. 1009 (Nauck2).
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(934)	περιλάμποντος ίδιον δε to μελαν καί γεώδες. όπου δἐ πορφυρίσω ενταύθα καί φοινικίσι λίμναις τε και ποταμοΐς δεχομενοις ήλιον επίσκια χωρία γειτ-νιώντα συγχρώζετα ι και περιλάμπεται διά τας ανακλάσεις άποδ ιδόντα πολλούς και διαφόρους E άπαυγασμους, τί θαυμαστόν ει ρεύμα πολύ σκιάς εμβάλλον ώσπερ εις πέλαγος ουράνιον ου σταθερού φωτός ούδ’ ήρεμοΰντος άλλα μυρίοις άστροις περι-ελαυνομενου1 μίξεις τε παντοδαπάς καί μετάβολος λαμβάνοντος άλλην άλλοτε χρόαν εκματτόμενον άπό της σελήνης ενταΰθ' άποδίδωσιν; άστρον μεν γάρ ή πυρ ούκ αν εν σκιά διαφανείη μελαν ή γλαυκόν ή κυανοε ιδες, όρεσι δε καί πεδίο ις καί θαλάσσαις F πολλάί μεν άφ' ήλιου μορφαί χρωμάτων επιτρε-χουσι, καί σκιαΐς καί όμίχλαις οΐας φαρμάκοις γραφικοΐς μιγνύμενον επάγει βαφάς τό λαμπρόν, ών τα μεν τής θαλάττης επικεχείρηκεν άμωσγεπως εξονομάζειν 'Όμηρος ‘ ίοειδεα ’ καλών καί ‘ οίνοπα πόντον ’ αύθις δε ‘ πορφύρεον κύμα ’ ‘ γλαυκήν ’ τ’ άλλως ‘ θάλασσαν ’ καί ‘ λευκήν γαλήνην ’ τας δε περί τήν γην διαφοράς των άλλοτ* άλλως επιφαινόμενων χρωμάτων παρήκεν ως απείρους το πλήθος οΰσας. τήν δε σελήνην ούκ είκός ώσπερ2 τήν θάλασσαν μίαν εχειν επιφάνειαν άλλ* εοικεναι μάλιστα τή γή τήν φύσιν ήν εμυθολόγει Σωκράτης
1	E ; ζλαυνομένου -Β.
2	E ; omitted in Β.
° Kepler remarks on this sentence (note 56) :	“ Ecce
Plutarchum meae sententiae proximo aecedentem, nisi quod non (licit, a quo lucente sit illud lumen, num ab aethere, an a Sole ipso, per refractionem ejus radiormn.”
b (f. the similar but, more elaborate description in De 138
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colour should be called her own.® Since here on earth places near lakes and rivers open to the sun take on the colour and brilliance of the purple and red awnings that shade them, by reason of the reflections giving off many various effulgences, what wonder if a great flood of shade debouching as it were into a heavenly sea of light, not calm or at rest but undergoing all sorts of combinations and alterations as it is churned about by countless stars, takes from the moon at different times the stain of different hues and presents them to our sight ? b A star or fire could not in shadow shine out black or glaucous or bluish ; but over mountains, plains, and sea flit many kinds of colours from the sun, and blended with the shadows and mists his brilliance c induces such tints as brilliance does when blended with a painter’s pigments. Those of the sea Homer has endeavoured somehow or other to designate, using the terms ‘ violet ’ d and ‘ wine-dark deep ’ e and again ‘ purple swell ’ f and elsewhere ‘ glaucous sea ’ 0 and ‘ white calm ’h ; but he passed over as being an endless multitude the variations of the colours that appear differently at different times about the land. It is likely, however, that the moon has not a single plane surface like the sea but closely resembles in constitution the earth that the ancient Socrates made the subject of a myth γ’
Gen to Socratis, 590 c if., where the stars are islands moving in a celestial sea, and also De Sera Xu minis I Indicta, 563 e-f.
c For λαμπρόν, “ brilliance,*' as a colour cf. Plato, Timaeus, 68 a ; Theophrastus calls it το πυρώδες λευκόν (De Sensibus, § 86 [Dox. Graeci, p. 525. ~3]).	d e.g. Iliad, xi. 298.
e e.g. Iliad, ϊ. 350.	f e.g. Iliad, i. 481-482.
9 Only in Iliad, xvi. 34 (cf. Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, ed. Dindorf, ii, p. 92).
h Odyssey, x. 94·.	* Plato, Phaedo, ΠΟ β if.
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935 6 παλαιός είτε δἡ ταυτην αινιττόμενος είτε δη άλλην τινα διηγούμενος- ον γάρ άπιστον ουδέ θαυμαστόν ει μηδέν εχουσα διεφθορός {ἐν)1 εαυτη μηδ* ίλνώδες άλλα φως τε καρπουμενη καθαρόν εξ ουρανού και θερμότητος ου διακαούς ούδε μανικού πνρός αλλά νοτερού2 και άβλαβούς καί κατά φύσιν εχοντος ουσα πλήρης κάλλη τε θαυμαστά κεκτηται τόπων ορη τε φλογοειδη και ζώνας άλουργούς3 εχει, χρυσόν τε καί άργυρον ούκ εν βάθει διεσπαρ-μενον άλλά προς τ οΐς πεδίοις εξανθούν τα πολύν η προς ύφεσι λείοις περιφαινόμενονά ει δε τούτων Β όφις άφικνεΐται διά της σκιάς άλλοτ’ άλλη προς ημάς εξαλλαγή και διαφορά τινι τού περιεχοντος, τό γε μην τίμιον ούκ άπόλλυσι της δόξης ουδέ τό θειον η σελήνη, ἐγ)ῆ τις5 {ολύμπια και)6 ιερά προς άνθρώπων νομιζομενη μάλλον η' πύρ θολερόν ώσπερ οι Στωικοι λεγουσι και τρυγώδες.	πύρ μεν γε
παρά λΐηδοις καί *Α σσνρίοις βαρβαρικάς εχει τιμάς, οι φόβω τα βλάπτοντα θεραπενουσι προ των σεμνών άφοσιούμενοι, τό δε γης ονομ α π αντί που φίλον 'Έλληνι και τίμιον και πατρωον ημΐν ώσπερ C άλλον τινα θεόν8 σεβεσθαι. πολλού δε δεομεν9
1	Emperius ; omitted without lacuna -E, Β.
2	νοερού ? -II. C.	3 E ; άλονργάς -Β.
4	Bernardakis (<·/. Brutus, 42 [1004 a] ; Pompey, 19 [628 n] : Fabius Max. 5 [176 ι.]) ; ττεριόερόμενον -E, Β.
5	Emperius ; ήτις -E, Β.
6	Bernardakis (rf. 035 c Infra and De Defect a Oraculoru m,
•Ilf) κ) ; vac. !>-E, 13-B.	7 Tiirnehus ; η μάλλον -E, H.
8	I> : Θεών -E.	9 Basilicnsis ; δεΐ 6ϊ μεν -E ; δεΐ οι μεν - Β.
α “ This one,” τ αυτήν, means the earth, not the moon, as most translators since Wyttenbach have thought ; “ some other,” άλλην τινα, means “ some other earth,” which is exactly what Lamprias believes the moon to be. So Lamprias 110
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whether he really was speaking in riddles about this earth or was giving a description of some other.® It is in fact not incredible or wonderful that the moon, if she has nothing corrupted or slimy (in) her but garners pure light from heaven and is filled with warmth, which is fire not glowing or raging but moist b and harmless and in its natural state, has got open regions of marvellous beauty and mountains flaming bright and has zones of royal purple with gold and silver not scattered in her depths but bursting forth in abundance on the plains or openly visible on the smooth heights.0 If through the shadow there comes to us a glimpse of these, different at different times because of some variation and difference of the atmosphere, the honourable repute of the moon is surely not impaired nor is her divinity because she is held by men to be a (celestial and) holy earth rather than, as the Stoics say, a fire turbid and dreggish.d Fire, to be sure, is given barbaric honours among the Medes and Assyrians, who from fear by way of propitiation worship the maleficent forces rather than the reverend ; but to every Greek, of course, the name of earth is dear and honourable, and it is our ancestral tradition to revere her like any other god. As men we are far from thinking that the
means that what Socrates said must be considered as a riddle if he was really talking about our earth but can be taken as straightforward description if he was referring to “ some other earth,” i.e. the moon.
b Or, if I’orepoC is a scribal error for voepov, “ intellectual ” ; cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 145.
c The details of this description were suggested by Phaedo, 110 c—111 c, to which Plutarch has referred above.
d See 928 d and 933 d supra. The present passage is not listed in V.F.
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(93δ) άνθρωποί την σελήνήν, γην οΰσαν ολύμπιαν, άφυχον ήγεΐσθαι σώμα καί άνουν καί άμοιρου ών θεοΐς άπάρχεσθαι προσήκει νόμω τε των αγαθών άμοιβάς τίνοντας καί κατά φύσιν σεβόμενους τό κρεϊττον αρετή καί δυνάμει καί τιμιώτερον. ώστε μηδέν οιώμεθ α πλημμελεΐν γην1 αυτήν θεμενοι το δε φαινόμενου τουτι πρόσωπον αυτής, ώσπερ ή παρ ημΐν εχει γη κόλπους τινας μεγάλους, ούτως εκείνην άνεπτύχθαι βάθεσι μεγάλοις και ρήξεσιν ϋδωρ η ζοφερόν άερα περιεχουσιν ών εντός ου καθίησιν ουδ’ επιφαυει τό του ήλιου φώς άλλ* εκλείπει και διεσπασμενην ενταύθα την άνάκλασιν άποδίδωσιν.”
D 22. 'Υπολαβών δ’ ό ’ Απολλωνίδης “ ειτ\ ώ προς αυτής ” εφη “ της σελήνής, δυνατόν είναι δοκεΐ υ μιν ρηγμάτων τινών η φαράγγων είναι σκιάς κάκεΐθεν άφικνεισθαι δεύρο προς την δφιν, η τό συμβαΐνον ου λογίζεσθε κάγώ τουτι είπω; άκου-οιτε δη2 καίπερ ούκ άγνοοΰντες. η μεν διάμετρος της σελήνής δυοκαίδεκα δακτύλους εχει τό φαινόμενου εν τοι? μεσοις άποστημασι μεγεθος. τών δε μελάνων και σκιερών έκαστον ημιδακτυλίου φαίνεται μεΐζον ώστε της διαμέτρου μεΐζον η E είκοστοτετάρτον ειναι. και μην, ει μόνων ύπο-θοίμεθα την περίμετρον της σελήνης τρισμυρίων σταδίων μυρίων δε την διάμετρον, κατά τό υποκείμενον ούκ ελαττον αν εϊη3 πεντακοσίων σταδίων
1	Rasiliensis ; την -E, Β.
2	Turnebus ; άκονοπε δι -E, Β (but Β has this phrase after καίπερ ονκ άγνοοΰντες).
3	Turnebus ; είναι -Κ, H.
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moon, because she is a celestial a earth, is a body without soul and mind and \vithout share in the first-fruits that it beseems us to offer to the gods, according to custom requiting them for the goods we have received and naturally revering what is better and more honourable in virtue and power. Consequently let us not think it an offence to suppose that she is earth and that for this which appears to be her face, just as our earth has certain great gulfs, so that earth yawns with great depths and clefts \vhich contain water or murky air ; the interior of these the light of the sun does not plumb or even touch, but it fails and the reflection which it sends back here is discontinuous.” b
22.	Here Apolloindes broke in. “ Then by the moon herself,” he said, “ do you people think it possible that any clefts and chasms cast shadows which from the moon reach our sight here ; or do you not reckon the consequence, and shall I tell you what it is ? Please listen then, though it is not anything unknown to you. The diameter of the moon measures twelve digits in apparent size at her mean distance c ; and each of the black and shadowy spots appears greater than half a digit and consequently \vould be greater than one twenty·-fourth of her diameter. Well then, if we should suppose that the circumference of the moon is only thirty thousand stades and her diameter ten thousand, each of the shadowy spots on her \vould in accordance \vith the
α See note c on 9:29 a supra.
b For this “ discontinuousness ” of the reflection cf. 921 c supra and especially Quaest. Conviv. 696 a-c.
c Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 3. 95 (p. 112. 25-21 [Ziegler]) ; on this measurement of 12 digits cf. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 23, η. 1.
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(935)	εν avrfj τών σκιερών έκαστον. opa hr) πρώτον αν fj δυνατόν ττ} σελήνη τηλικαΰτα βάθη και τηλι-καύτας είναι τραχύτητας ώστε σκιάν ποιεΐν τοσ-αύτην, επειτα πώς ούσαι τηλικαΰται το μεγεθος νφ* ημών ούχ όρώνται.” κάγώ μειδιάσας προς αυτόν “ εΰγ’ ” εφην “ δτι τοιαύτην εξεύρηκας άπό-δειξιν, ώ ’Απολλωνίδη, hi ης κάμε και σαυτον F αποδείξεις τών Άλωαδών1 εκείνων είναι μείζονας2 ονκ εν άπαντι μέντοι χρόνω της ημέρας άλλα πρωί μάλιστα και δειλής, (ει)3 οΐει, τάς σκιάς ημών τοΰ ήλιου ποιοΰντος ηλιβάτους, τον καλάν τούτον αίσθησει παρεχειν συλλογισμόν ως, ει μεγα το σκιαζόμενον, ύπερμεγεθες το σκιάζον. εν Αημνω μεν ουδέτερος ημών ευ οίδ’ οτι γεγονε, τουτι μέντοι το θρυλούμενον4 ιαμβεΐον άμφότεροι πολλάκις άκη-
1	Diibner ; άλλωάδωΐ' - E ; άλωάδων Β.
2	Κ ; μείζονας είναι -Β.
3	Emperins ; δειλής. οίει -Κ, Β ; δείλης, (ο?) οίει -Purser.
4	H. ('. {cf. Q-uaest. Conviv. 6 Π β, De Aud. Poetis, ΙΤ f and 36 β, De Amic. MultitucUne, 91 λ, De Communibus Xotitiis, 1078 c, De Stoiconnn Repuynantiis, 1050 β) ; τεθρυλλημενον -E ; θρυλλούμενον -Β.
α Apolloindes exaggerates for the sake of his point, for 500 stades is γ’·,, not γ’4 of 10,000 ; hut he has guarded himself by saying that each of the spots is more than half a digit and so more than of the diameter. On the other hand, he intends his estimate of the moon’s size to err, if at all, on the side of conservatism : cf. “ only thirty thousand stades.” Such small figures, even as minima, are remarkable, however. Cleomedes (ii. 1. 80-81 [pp. 14(5. 25-1 IS. 3, Ziegler]) gives 144
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assumption measure not less than five hundred stades.a Consider now in the first place whether it is possible for the moon to have depths and corrugations so great as to cast such a large shadow ; in the second place why, if they are of such great magnitude, we do not see them.” Then I said to him vith a smile : “ Congratulations for having discovered such a demonstration, Apolloindes. It would enable you to prove that both you and I are taller than the famous sons of Aloeus,b not at every time of day to be sure but early in the morning particularly and in late afternoon, (if), when the sun makes our shadows enormous, you intend to supply sensation with this lovely reasoning that, if the shadow cast is large, what casts the shadow is immense. I am well aware that neither of us has been in Lemnos ; we have both, however,
40,000 stades as the lunar diameter, basing this upon the assumption that the earth is twice as large as the moon and has a circumference of 250,000 stades according to the measurement of Eratosthenes and a diameter therefore of “ more than 80,000 stades.” Plutarch adopted the same figure for the terrestrial diameter (see 925 d supra) but supposed this and the terrestrial circumference to be three times those of the moon (see 923 β supra and note d there), figures which should have given him more than 26,000 stades as the lunar diameter. According to Hultsch, however, Posidonius must have calculated the lunar diameter to be 12,000 stades (cf. Ahhand. K. Gesell. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl., N.F. i, Xo. 5, p. 38), which by the usual approximation would have given 36,000 stades for the lunar circumference ; and Apolloindes’ minimal estimate may have been based upon these figures. For the common “ rough approximation ” 3-1 as the relation of circumference to diameter cf. Archimedes, Arenarius, ii. 3 (Opera Omnia, ii, p. -234-. 28-29 [Heiberg·]).
6 Otus and Ephialtes : cf. De Exilio, 602 d : Iliad, v. 385-387 ; Odyssey, xi. 305-320 ; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 7. 4. 2-4.
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(935) κόαμεν
’Άθως καλνφει1 πλευρά2 Αημνίας βοός·
επιβάλλει γάρ ή σκιά τον ορούς, ως εοικε, χαλκόω 936 τινι βοϊδίω, μήκος άποτείνονσα διά της θαλάττης ον κ ελαττον επτακοσίων σταδίων. (αλΧ ον χρη δήπονθεν Επτακοσίων σταδίωυ)3 το κατασκιάζον νφος είναι διά την αιτίαν οτ ι πολλαπλασιονς αι τον φωτός άποστάσ€ΐς των σωμάτων τάς σκιάς ποιονσι. δεύρο δη θεώ καί της σελήνής δτε πάμμηνός ἐστι και μάλιστα την ιδέαν εναρθρον του προσωπον βαθντητι της σκιάς άποδίδωσι το μεγιστον απ-εχοντα διάστημα τον ήλιον* η γάρ άπόστασις τοΰ φωτός αντη την σκιάν μεγάλην ον τα μεγεθη των νπερ την σελήνήν άνωμαλιών πεποίηκε. και μην ονδε των ορών4 τάς νπεροχάς εώσι μεθ’ ημέραν5 αι Β περιανγαί τοΰ ήλιον καθοράσθαι, τα μέντοι βαθεα και κοίλα φαίνεται και σκιώδη πόρρωθεν. ονδεν ονν άτοπον ει και τής σελήνης την άντίλαμφιν* και τον επιφωτισμον ονκ εστι καθοράν ακριβώς αι δε
1	E, Β; καλύπτει -Van Ilerwerden.
2	Aldine, Ba.siliensis ; πλευράς -E, Β1 ; πλευράς -Β2.
3	H. C'. after Purser’s (οι) χρη 8ε επτακοσίων σταδίων) ; ΠΟ lacuna in E or Β ; lacuna indicated in Xylander’s version ; “ (At non ideo tantam facicmus illam) altitudinem,” etc. -Kepler.
4	1> ; όρων -Κ.
5	Stephanus (Hri t) : μεθημεραν -E, H.
6	Λ pelt ; άντίληφιν -E, B.
° The verse, which comes from an unidentified tragedy of Sophocles, is elsewhere quoted with καλύπτει or σκιάζει and with πλευρά or νώτα (cf. Nauek, Trag. Grace. Frag.2, p. 209, frag·. 70s). For the shadow of Atlios cast upon Lemnos cf. 146
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often heard this line that is on everyone’s lips :
Athos will veil the Lemnian heifer's flank.tt
The point of this apparently is that the shadow of the mountain, extending not less than seven hundred stades over the sea,b falls upon a little bronze heifer ; (but it is not necessary, I presume,) that what casts the shadow be (seven hundred stades) high, for the reason that shadows are made many times the size of the objects that cast them by the remoteness of the light from the objects/ Come then, observe that, when the moon is at the full and because of the shadow’s depth exhibits most articulately the appearance of the face, the sun is at his maximum distance from her. The reason is that the remoteness of the light alone and not the magnitude of the irregularities on the surface of the moon has made the shadow large. Besides, even in the case of mountains the dazzling beams of the sun prevent their crags from being discerned in broad daylight, although their depths and hollows and shadowy parts are visible from afar. So it is not at all strange that in the case of the moon too it is not possible to discern accurately the reflection and illumination, whereas the juxta-
Pliny, Xat. Hist. iv. 12 (23). 73 ; Apollonius Rhodius, i. 601-604· ; Proclus, In Timaeum, 56 β (i, ρ. 181. 12 if. [Diehl]).
6 Proclus (Joe. elt.) says that this is the distance of Lemnos from Athos, Plutarch rather that it is the length of the shadow cast by the mountain. According to Eustathius (Ad Iliadem, 980. 45 ff.), Athos is 300 stades distant from Lemnos, according to Pliny (loc. cit.) 87 Roman miles (unless this is a scribal error for XXXXVII). The actual distance is said to be about 50 miles ; and Athos, which is 6350 feet high, could cast a shadow for almost 100 miles over open sea.
c In this Plutarch is guilty either of an error or of an intentional sophism ; cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 145.
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(936)	των σκιερών παραθέσεις παρά τα λαμπρά τῆ διαγόρα την σφιν ου λανθάνουσιν.
!23. Άλλ’ εκείνο μάλλον ” εφην “ ελέγχειν δοκεΐ την λεγομένην άνάκλασιν από της σελήνής, ότι τους εν ταΐς άνακλωμέναις αύγαΐς εστώτας ου μόνον συμβαίνει τό φωτιζόμεΐ'ον όράν αλλά καί τό φω-τίζον. όταν γάρ αυγής άφ’ ΰδατος προς τοίχον O άλλομένης οφις εν αύτω τω πεφωτισμενω κατ α την άνάκλασιν τόπω γένηται, τα τρία καθορα, την τ άνακλωμένην αυγήν καί τό ποιούν ύδωρ την άνάκλασιν καί τον ήλιον αυτόν άφ’ ου τό φως τω υδατι προσπΐπτον άνακέκλασται. τούτων δ’ ομολογουμένων καί φαινομένων κελεύουσι τούς ανακλάσει φω τίζεσθαι την γην υπό της σελήνής άξιοΰντας έπιδεικνύναι νύκτωρ έμφαινόμενον τη σελήνη τον ήλιον ώσπερ έμφαίνεται τω υδατι μεθ’ ημέραν1 όταν άνάκλασις απ'2 αύτοϋ γένηταί' μη φαινομένου δε τούτου κατ' έίλλον οΐονται τρόπον ου κ ανακλάσει γίγνεσθαι τον φωτισμόν* ει δε μη D τούτο, μηδε γην είναι την σελήνήν.”	“ τί οΰν ”
εφη “ προς αυτούς λεκτέον ”	6	'Απόλλωνίδης.
κοινά γάρ εοικε και προς ημάς είναι τα της
1 Κ ; μ^θημίραν -Β.
2	AVyttenbach (implied by version of Kepler) ; ύπ’ -E, B.
° i.e. the image of the sun in the water or the reflecting surface.
6 i.e. by the Stoics ; cf. e.g. the argument of Cleomcdes (ii. 4. 101-102 [p. 184. t ff., Ziegler]) against the explanation of the moon’s light as reflection. The following1 argument in this passage is printed by von Arnim, S.V.F. ii, p. 199 as frag. 675 of Chrysippus.
c For the idiom, κοινόν και π ρος τινα dvai, cf. Lvcullus,
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positions of the shadowy and brilliant parts by reason of the contrast do not escape our sight.
23.	There is this, however.” I said, “ which seems to be a stronger objection to the alleged reflection from the moon. It happens that those who have placed themselves in the path of reflected rays see not only the object illuminated but also what illuminates it. For example, if when a ray of light rebounds from water to a wall the eye is situated in the place that is itself illuminated by the reflection, the eye discerns all three things, the reflected ray and the water that causes the reflection and the sun itself,α the source of the light which has been reflected by impinging upon the water. On the basis of these admitted and apparent facts those who maintain that the moon illuminates the earth with reflected light are bidden (by their adversaries) b to point out in the moon at night an appearance of the sun such as there is in water by day whenever there is a reflection of the sun from it. Since there is no such appearance, (these adversaries) think that the illumination comes about in another way and not by reflection and that, if there is not reflection, neither is the moon an earth.” “ What response must be made to them then ? ” said Apolloindes, “ for the characteristics of reflection seem to present us with a problem in common.” c
44 (521 a) and 45 (522 b). Apolloindes is a geometer (cf. 920 f and 925 a-β supra) who had expressed admiration for Clearchus’s theory of reflection from the moon (cf921 β supra); by καί προς ημάς here he means that the objection just raised to reflection from the moon constitutes a difficulty for the theory which he has espoused as well as for that of Lamprias and Lucius which he has just attacked. Lamprias in his reply, however, contends that the physical characteristics of the moon on his theory, the very characteristics to which Apolloindes has just objected (935 d-e), will explain why the
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(936)	άνακλάσεως.,> “ αμελεί τρόπον τινα ” εφην εγώ “ κοινά, τρόπον δ’ άλλον ούδε1 κοινά, πρώτον δ’ ορα τα της εικόνος ως άνω ποταμών και τραπέμπαλιν2 λαμβάνουσιν. επι γης γάρ ἐστι3 και κάτω τό ύδωρ υπέρ γης δε σελήνη και μετέωρος* οθεν αντίστροφον αι κεκλασμεναι τό σχήμα της γωνίας ποιοΰσι, τής μεν άνω προς τή σελήνη τής δἐ κάτω προς τή γή την κορυφήν εχούσης* μη άπασαν οΰν ιδέαν κατόπτρου5 μι^δ’ e*κ πάσης άποστασεως E όμοίαν άνάκλασιν ποιεΐν άξιούτωσαν, επει μάχονται προς την ενάργειαν.6 οι δε σώμα μη λεπτόν μηδε λεΐον, ώσπερ ἐστι τό ύδωρ, άποφαίνοντες την σελήνην <χλλ’ εμβριθές και γεώδες ούκ οΐδ’ όπως απαιτούνται του ήλιου τήν εμφασιν εν αυτή προς τήν οφιν. ούδε γάρ τό γάλα τούς τοιουτους εσοπ-τρισμούς άποδίδωσιν ούδε ποιεί τής όφεως ανακλάσεις διά τήν ανωμαλίαν και τραχύτητα τών μορίων ποθεν γε τήν σελήνην δυνατόν ἐστιν άνα-πεμπειν άφ* εαυτής τήν οφιν ώσπερ άναπεμπει τα λειότερα τών εσόπτρων;7 καίτοι και ταύτα δή-F πουθεν, εάν αμυχή τις ή ρύπος ή τραχύτης κατα-
1	Ι> : οι) -E.
2	Meineke (cf. 924 c supra) ; τραπέν πάλιν -E, Β.
3	Wyttenbach (after Xylander’s version) : πάρεστι -E, Β.
Ρ	* α
4	F, ; προς την κορυφήν τη γη εχούσης -Β.
5	H. Γ. (cf. e.g. Demetrius. 21 [S98 κ]: πάσαν ιδέαν μάχης) ; κάτοπτρον -Κ, Β ; κατόπτρων -Emperius.
6	Basil iensis ; ενέργειαν -Κ, Β.
7	1> ; εσόπρων -E.
objection does not really make the difficulty for his theor3' that it would for that of Clearehus.
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“ In common in a way certainly.” said I, “ but in another way not in common either. In the first place consider the matter of the image/* how topsy-turvy and like ‘ rivers flowing uphill ’ b they conceive it. The fact is that the water is on earth and below, and the moon above the earth and on high ; and hence the angles produced by the reflected rays are the converse of each other, the one having its apex above at the moon, the other below at the earth.0 So they must not demand that every kind of mirror or a mirror at every distance produce a similar reflection, since (in doing so) they are at variance with the manifest facts. Those, on the other hand, who declare that the moon is not a tenuous or a smooth body as water is but a heavy and earthy one,d I do not understand why it is required of them that the sun be manifest to vision in her. For milk does not return such mirrorings either or produce reflections of the visual ray, and the reason is the irregularity and roughness of its particles e ; how in the world then is it possible for the moon to cast the visual ray back from herself in the way that the smoother mirrors do ? Yet even these, of course, are occluded if a scratch or speck of dirt or roughness covers the point
a i.e. the reflected image, not “ the simile,” as Amyot and Prickard interpret it.
6 For the proverbial expression cf. Hesychius, s.v. άνω ποταμών; Euripides, Medea, 410 : Lucian, Dialogi Mor-tuorum, 6. 2.
e As Kepler says in his note 64 ad loc., “ ratio nihil ad rem.”
d i.e. those who hold the view of the moon’s nature that Lamprias himself espouses.
e Cf. Quaest. Conviv. 696 a : and observe that the phrase, ανωμαλία καί τραχυτης, used here of milk is in 930 d supra and 937 a infra applied to the moon.
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(936) λάβη το σημείου [άυ]1 άφ’ ον πεφυκεν ή όφις άνακλάσθαι/ τυφλοΰται3 και βλεπεται μῖν αύτα την δ’ ανταύγειαν ούκ άποδίδωσιν. ό S’ αξιών η και την σφιν ημών επί τον ήλιον η μηδε τον ήλιον εφ ημάς ανακλάν άφ’ εαυτής την σελήνήν ήδύς εστι τον οφθαλμόν ήλιον αξιών είναι φώς δε την όφιν ουρανόν δε τον άνθρωπον, τοΰ μεν γάρ ήλιου δι ευτονίαν και λαμπρότητα προς τη σελήνη γιγνο-μενην μετά πληγής την άνάκλασιν φερεσθαι προς ημάς είκός ἐστιν, ή δ’ όφις ασθενής ουσα και λεπτή καί όλιγοστή τί θαυμαστόν ει μήτε πληγήν ανα-κρουστικήν ποιεί μήτ σφαλλόμενη4, τηρεί την 937 συνεχείαν αλλά θρύπτεται καί απολείπει πλήθος ούκ εχουσα φωτός ώστε μή διασπάσθαι περί τάς ανωμαλίας καί τραχύτητας; από μεν γάρ ϋδατος καί τών άλλων εσόπτρων ίσχύουσαν ετι τής άρχής εγγύς ούσαν επί τον ήλιον άλλεσθαι τήν άνάκλασιν ούκ άδύνατόν ἐστιν* άπό δε τής σελήνης, καν γίγ-νωνταί τινες ολισθήσεις αύτής, άσθενεΐς εσονται καί άμυδραϊ καί προαπολείπουσαι διά τό μήκος τής άποστάσεως. καί γάρ άλλως τα μεν κοῖλα
1	Excised by Wyttenbach.
2	Bernardakis ; άνακλασθζν -Κ, Β.
3	Emperius ; τυποΰται -E, Β.
4	Madvipr (implied hv version of Xvlander) ; άφαλλομώης -E, H.
α For the ])henomenon referred to cf. [Ptolemy], De Spentlis, vi = Hero Alexandrinus, Opera, ii. 1, p. 330. i-22 (Nix-Schmidt). For τνφλόω meaning: to deaden, muffle, occlude cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, 434 c, Quaest. Conviv. 721 H, De Esu Carninm, 91)5 f.
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from which the visual ray is naturally reflected, and while the mirrors themselves are seen they do not return the customary reflection.® One who demands that the moon either reflect our vision from herself to the sun as well or else not reflect the sun from herself to us either is naive, for he is demanding that the eye be a sun, the vision light, and the human being a heaven. Since the light of the sun because of its intensity and brilliance arrives at the moon with a shock, it is reasonable that its reflection should reach to us ; but the visual ray, since it is weak and tenuous and many times slighter, what wonder if it does not have an impact that produces recoil or if in rebounding it does not maintain its continuity but is dispersed and exhausted, not having light enough to keep it from being scattered about the irregularities and corrugations (of the moon) ? From water, to be sure, and from mirrors of other kinds it is not impossible for the reflection (of the visual ray) to rebound to the sun. since it is still strong because it is near to its point of origin b ; but from the moon, even if the visual rays do in some cases glance off, they will be weak and dim and prematurely exhausted because of the magnitude of the distance.0 What is more too, whereas mirrors that are concave make
b Plutarch has to explain how the image of the sun can be seen in water and mirrors though it is not seen in the moon, and he does so by stressing: the proximity of the former to the “ point of origin.” This “ point of origin ” can only be our eyes, so that he must be thinking of the visual ray as reflected from water and mirrors to the sun and as failing to be reflected from the moon to the sun. The reading of the mss., em τον ήλιον, is necessary to the argument and all suggestions for altering it are wrong.
c i.e. the distance from the eye to the reflecting surface of the moon.
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(937)	των εσόπτρων εύτονωτεραν ποιεί της προηγούμενης αυγής την άνακλωμενην ώστε καί φλόγας άναπεμπειν πολλάκις, τα δε κυρτά καί τα1 σφαι-Β ροειδή τω μη πανταχόθεν άντερείδειν ασθενή καί άμαυράν (αυτήν άναδίδωσιν.τ’ ορατέ3 δήπονθεν, όταν Ιριδες δύο φανώσι νέφους νέφος εμπεριεχοντος, αμαυρά1 ποιούσαν και ασαφή τά χρώματα την περιεχουσαν’ το γάρ έκτος νέφος απωτερω της οφεως κείμενον ούκ εύτονον ου8’ ίσχυραν την ανα-κλασιν άποδίδωσι. και τί δει πλείονα λέγειν; όπου γάρ το του ήλιου φως ανακλώμενου απο της σελήνής την μεν θερμότητα πάσαν αποβάλλει της δε λαμπρότητος αύτοΰ λεπτόν άφικνεϊται μόλις προς ημάς καί αδρανές λείφανον, ηπου5 της οφεως τον ίσον6 φερομενης δίαυλον ενδεχεται μόριον ότιοϋν C λειφάνου7 εξικεσθαι προς τον ήλιον από8 τής σελήνης; εγώ μεν ον κ οίμαι. σκοπείτε S’ εΐπον
καί ύμεΐς. ει τ αυτά προς τό ΰδωρ καί την σελήνην επασχεν ή όφις, εδει9 καί γης καί φυτών και ανθρώπων καί άστρων εμφάσεις ποιείν την πανσέληνον, οΐας τά λοιπά ποιείται των εσόπτρων. ει δ’ ον γίγνονται προς ταϋτα τής οφεως άνακλάσεις
1	E : καί σφαιροαδή -Β.
2	Adler ; άμαυράν vac. 14-Ε, 18-Β.
3	Turnebus ; όράται -E, Β.
4	H. C. (implied by versions of Xylander, Amyot, and Kepler) ; άμαυράν -Κ, Β.
5	Η ; ή που -E.	6 Ι>2 ; την ΐσην - E, Β1.
7	1ί. (Λ (implied by version of Amyot) ; λείφανον -E, Β.
8	Wyttenbaeh (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ;
υπό -Κ, Κ.	9 Turnebus ; δ δη -E, H.
° For the concave burning-glass cf. [Euclid], Catoptrica, Prop. 30 (Euclid, Optra Omnia, νϋ, pp. 340-342 [Heiberg]).
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the ray of light more intense after reflection than it was before so as often even to send off flames,α convex and spherical mirrors b by not exerting counterpressure upon it from all points (give it off) weak and faint. You observe, I presume, whenever two rainbows appear, as one cloud encloses another, that the encompassing rainbow produces colours that are faint and indistinct. The reason for this is that the outer cloud, being situated further off from the eye, returns a reflection that is not intense or strong.c Nay, what need of further arguments ? When the light of the sun by being reflected from the moon loses all its heat d and of its brilliance there barely reaches us a slight and feeble remnant, is it really possible that of the visual ray travelling the same double-course e any fraction of a remnant should from the moon arrive at the sun ? For my part, I think not ; and do you too,” I said. “ consider this. If the visual ray were affected in the same way by water and by the moon, the full moon ought to show such reflections of the earth and plants and human beings and stars as all other mirrors do ; but, if there occur no reflections of the visual ray to these objects either
b Not two kinds of mirrors, as Raingeard says ad loc., but one, “ convex, i.e. convex spherical,” for (1) spherical mirrors that are concave are the burning-glasses in the preceding category, and (2) convex mirrors that are not spherical would not provide the obvious analogy with the moon that is wanted.
c On the double rainbow and the reason why the outer bow is less distinct cf. Aristotle, Meteorology, 375 a 30-b 15. Aristotle's explanation, which Plutarch here adopts, is attacked by Kepler in a long note on the present passage (note 70).	d See note α on 929 e supra.
e The moon is thought of as the καμπτήρ or turning-post in the stadium. The sun’s rays travel from sun to moon to eye, and the visual ray would have to travel the same course in reverse.
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(937)	δι* ασθένειαν αυτής ή τραχύτητα της σελήνης, μηδε προς τον ήλιον άπαιτώμεν.
21. 'ΙΙμεΐς μεν ονν ” εφην “ όσα μη διαπεφευγε την μνήμην τών εκεΐ λεχθεντων άπηγγελκαμεν. ώρα δε καί Σ,νλλαν παρακαλεΐν, μάλλον δ’ άπαιτεΐν την δη)γησιν, οίον επί ρητοΐς ακροατήν γεγενη-μενον. ώστε, εΐ δοκεΐ, καταπαύσαντες τον περί-J) πάτον και καθίσαντες επί τών βάθρων εδραΐον αύτώ παράσχωμεν άκροατήριον.” εδοξε δη ταυτα, και καθισάντων ημών 6 Θεών “ εγώ τοι, ώ Ααμ-πρία,” ειπεν “ επιθυμώ μεν ονδενός ήττον υμών άκοΰσαι τα λεχθησόμενα, πρότερον δ’ αν ήδε'ως άκούσαιμι περί τών οίκεΐν λεγομένων επί τής σελήνης, ούκ ει κατοικοΰσί τινες άλλ* ει δυνατόν εκεΐ κατοικεΐν. ει γαρ ου δυνατόν, άλογον και τό γην είναι την σελήνην δόξει γαρ προς ούδεν αλλά μάτην γεγονέναι μήτε καρπούς εκφερονσα μήτ άνθρώποις τισίν έδραν παρεχουσα και γενεσιν και E δίαιταν, ών ενεκα καί ταυτην γεγονέναι φαμεν κατά Πλάτωνα ' τροφόν1 ή μετ εραν, ημέρας τε καί νυκτός α τρεκή φύλακα καί δημιουργόν.’ όρας δ’ ότι
1	Stephanus (1624), cf. Timaeus, 40 β : τροφήν -E, Β.
° See 921 κ, 929 β, 929 f sup)‘a.
b In De Placitis, 892 A = Aetius, ii. 30. 1 this notion is ascribed to the Pythagoreans (and in the version of Stobaeus specifically to Pliilolaiis). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 8 ascribes it to Anaxagoras—if on the basis of frag. Β I (ii, p. 31. 5 If. [Diels-Kranz]), wrongly ; and Cicero’s ascription of it to Xenophanes (Acml. Prior, n. xxxix. 123) is certainly an error (despite Lactantius, Die. Inst. iii. 2‘A. 12) but more probably due to confusion with Xenocrates than, as is usually said, a mistake for Anaxagoras (cf. J. S. Keid ad loc. ; Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok.6, i, p. 125. 40 ; Diels, Dox. Graeci, p. 121, η. 1). The “ moon-dwellers ” became characters of “ scien-156
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because of the weakness of the ray or the ruggedness of the moon, let us not require that there be such reflection to the sun either.
24.	So we for our part,” said I, “ have now reported as much of that conversation a as has not slipped our mind ; and it is high time to summon Sulla or rather to demand his narrative as the agreed condition upon which he was admitted as a listener. So, if it is agreeable, let us stop our promenade and sit down upon the benches, that we may provide him with a settled audience.” To this then they agreed ; and, when we had sat down, Theon said : “ Though, as you know, Lamprias, I am as eager as any of you to hear what is going to be said, I should like before that to hear about the beings that are said to dwell on the moon h—not whether any really do inhabit it but whether habitation there is possible. If it is not possible, the assertion that the moon is an earth is itself absurd, for she would then appear to have come into existence vainly and to no purpose, neither bringing forth fruit nor providing for men of some kind an origin, an abode, and a means of life, the purposes for which this earth of ours came into being, as we say with Plato, ‘ our nurse, strict guardian and artificer of day and night.’ c You see that there is
tific fiction ” at least as early as Herodorus of Heraclea (c/. Athenaeus, ii. 57 f).
c Timaeus, 40 b-c. Though άτρ€κή does not appear there, it is introduced into the passage bj’ Plutarch at 93S e infra and at Plat. Quaest. 100(3 e, which indicates that he meant it as part of the quotation. Since there appears to be no other reference to the words τροφον ήμετέραν in Plutarch’s extant works, one cannot be sure that τροφήν here is not his own misquotation rather than a scribal error. (The phrase, τροφαΐς ζωων, in De Superstitione, 171 a is probably not part of the adaptation of the Timaeus-pa.s$,a.ge there.)
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(937) πολλά λέγεται καί συν γέλωτι και μετά σπουδής περί τούτων, τοΐς μεν γάρ ύπο την σελήνην οίκοΰ-σιν ώσπερ Ταυτάλοι? υπέρ1 κεφαλής έπικρέμασθαΟ φασι τούς δ' οίκονντας αν πάλιν επ αυτής, ώσπερ F Ίξίονας ενδεδεμένους ρύμη τοσζαύτη, τής καταφοράς κωλύειν την κύκλω περιδίνησιν.')3 καίτοι μιαν ου κινείται κίνησιν άλλ’, ως που και λέγεται, Ύριοδιτίς έστιν, άμα μήκος επι του ζωδιακού και πλάτος άντιφερομένη4 και βάθος* ών την μεν περι-δρομήν την δ* έλικα την δ* ούκ οΐδα πώς ανωμαλίαν ονομάζονσιν οι μαθηματικοί, καίπερ ούδεμίαν ομαλήν ουδέ τεταγμένην ταΐς άποκαταστάσεσιν ορώντες εχουσαν.5 ούκουν6 ει λέων τις έπεσεν ύπο ρύμης
1	Stephanus (1624) ; 4κ -E, Β.
2	H. C. (cf. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], ρ. 155, η. 47) ; £κκρ4-μασθαί -E, Β.
3	H. C. (of. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], ρ. 14-6); τόση vac. 43-Ε, 30-Β.'
4	H. C. (of. Class. Phil, xlvi [19.51], ρ. 146) ; φαρομίνη -E ; ότηφζρομίνη -Β, Aldine, Basiliensis.
5	Β ; όχονσαις -E.
6	Stephanus (162-1) ; ούκ -E, Β.
° Cf. the sarcastic remarks of Lucius in 923 c snpra. For the “ stone of Tantalus ” of. Sostai, frag, χ (— Athenaeus, 2S1 l)-c) : Pindar, Olympian, i. 57-58 and Isthmian, viii. 10-11 ; and Scholia in Olymp. i. 01 a, where reference is made to the “ interpretation ” that the stone which threatens Tantalus is the sun, this being his punishment for having1 declared that the sun is an incandescent mass (of. also scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 082-1)86).
b For the myth of Ixion on his wheel of. Pindar, Pythian, ii. 21-48 and for Ixion used in a cosmological argument of. Aristotle, I)o i.'aelo, ι28·1· a 84-35.
c An epithet of Hecate (of. Athenaeus, vii. 325 a) applied to th<* moon only after slu* had been identified with the moon-goddess, after which her epithets had to be explained by
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much talk about these things both in jest and seriously. It is said that those who dwell under the moon have her suspended overhead like the stone of Tantalus a and on the other hand that those \vho dwell upon her, fast bound like so many Ixions b by such great velocity, (are kept from falling by being whirled round in a circle). Yet it is not with a single motion that she moves ; but she is, as somewhere she is in fact called, the goddess of three \vavs,c for she moves on the zodiac against the signs in longitude and latitude and in depth at the same time. Of these movements the mathematicians call the first ‘ revolution,’ the second ‘ spiral,’ and the third, I know not why, ‘ anomaly,’ although they see that she has no motion at all that is uniform and fixed by regular recurrences.^ There is reason to wonder then not that the velocity caused a lion to fall on the Peloponnesus e
reference to lunar phenomena. Cf. e.g. Cleomedes, ii. ο. 111 (p. 202. 5-10 [Ziegler]) on τρπτρόσωττος, and Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Compend. 3i (p. 72. 7-15 [Lanjr]) on τρίμορφος and τριοδΐπς. The etymology here put into Theon’s mouth had already been ^iven by Varro in his De Lingua Latina, νη. 16. For the moon as Hecate cf. notes b on 942 d and g on 944 c infra.
d For the text, terminology, and intention of these two sentences cf. Clas-s. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 146-147.
6 Cf. Epimenides, frag. Β 2 (i, p. 32. 22 ff. [Diels-Kranz]) ; Anaxagoras, frag. A 77 (ii, p. 24. 25-26 and 28-30 [Diels-Kranz]). It may be that Anaxagoras referred to this legend in connection with his theory concerning the meteoric stone of Aegospotami, the fall of which he is said to have “ predicted ” {Lysander, 12 [439 d-f] : Diogenes Laertius, ii. 10; Pliny, 25at. Ilist. ii. 58 [59], 149-150). Kepler (note 77) suggests that the story of the lion falling from the sky may have arisen from a confusion of λάων (gen. pi. of Xdas) and λέων or, as Prickard puts it, between λάς and λίς. Diogenes Laertius (viii. 72) quotes Timaeus to the effect that Heraclides Ponticus spoke of the fall of a man from the moon, an incident which
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(937) εις Πελοπόννησον1 άξιόν ἐστι θαύμαζαν άλλ’ όπως2 ου μυρι όρώμεν αει
πεσήματ άνδρών κάπολακτισμούς βίων3
938 εκεϊθεν οΐον εκκυβιστώντων καί περιτραπεντων.4 καί ζμήν')5 γελοΐον περί μονής6 των εκεί διαπορεϊν εί μη γενεσιν μηδε σύστασιν όχειν δύνανται.7 δπον γάρ Αιγύπτιοι, και Τρωγλοδύται, οίς ημέρας μιας άκαρες ΐσταται κατά κορυφήν 6 ήλιος εν τροπαΐς είτ' άπεισιν, ολίγον άπεχουσι του κατακεκαΰσθαι ξηρότητι τοΰ περιεχοντος, ήπου τους επι τής σελήνης εικός ἐστι δώδεκα θερείας ύπομενειν έτους έκαστου, κατά μήνα τοΰ ήλιου προς κάθετον αύτοΐς εφισταμενου καί στηρίζοντος όταν ή πανσέληνος; πνεύματά γε μήν και νέφη και ομβρους, ών χωρίς Β ούτε γενεσις φυτών εστιν ούτε σωτηρία γενομενοις, άμήχανον εκεί διανοηθήναι συνιστάμενα διά θερμότητα καί λεπτότητα τοΰ περιεχοντος* ουδέ γάρ ενταΰθα των ορών τά ύφηλά δέχεται τούς αγρίους και εναντίους χειμώνας, άλλ(ά λεπτός ών)8 ήδη και σάλον εχων υπό κουφότητος 6 αήρ εκφευγει τήν σύστασιν ταύτην και πύκνωσιν. ει μή νή Αία φήσομεν ώσπερ ή yΑθήνα τω Άχιλλεΐ νεκταρός τι
1	Β ; ττελοττόνησον -E.
2	Turnebus ; όμως -E, Β.
3	Β (cf. De Curiositate, 517 f) ; υϊων -E.
4	Wyttenbach {cf. De Vitando Acre Alieno, 831 d : νepi-
tραττείς) ; περπρ^πόντων -E, Β ; περιρρ^ττόντων -Apelt (Jena, 1905).	6 Diibner : καί vac. 1-E ; καί γάρ -Β.
6	Basiliensis ; μόνης -E, B.
7	Wyttenbacll ; δυ'ναται -Β ; δυναται -E.
8	Rernardakis (cf. 939 n-c, 939 e infra) ; άλλ’ vac. 9-E, 10-B.
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but how it is that we are not forever seeing countless
Men falling headlong and lives spurned away,®
tumbling off the moon, as it were, and turned head over heels. It is moreover ridiculous to raise the question how the inhabitants of the moon remain there, if they cannot come to be or exist. Now, when Egyptians and Troglodytes,b for whom the sun stands in the zenith one moment of one day at the solstice and then departs, are all but burnt to a cinder by the dryness of the atmosphere, is it really likely that the men on the moon endure twelve summers every year, the sun standing fixed vertically above them each month at the full moon ? Yet winds and clouds and rains, without which plants can neither arise nor having arisen be preserved, because of the heat and tenuousness of the atmosphere cannot possibly be imagined as forming there, for not even here on earth do the lofty mountains admit fierce and contrary storms c but the air. (being tenuous) already and having a rolling swell d as a result of its lightness, escapes this compaction and condensation. Other-vise, by Heaven, we shall have to say that, as Athena when Achilles was taking no food instilled into him
influenced Plutarch (Voss, De Heraclldis Pontici Vita et Script is, p. t»l).
a Aeschylus, Suppliers, 937 ; cf. De Curiositate, 517 f, where also Plutarch gives βίων instead of Aeschylus’s βίου.
b i.e. Ethiopians : cf. Herodotus, iv. 183. 4 ; Strabo, ii. 5. 36 (c. 133).
c Cf. Aristotle, Meteorology, 340 b 86—341 a 4, 347 a 29-85, and Alexander, Meteor, p. 16. 6-15, where lines 10-11 guarantee and explain the Εναντίους in Plutarch’s text.
d Cf. 939 e infra and Plat. Quaest. 1005 e.
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(938)	καί αμβροσίας εν έσταξε μη προσιεμένω τροφήν οϋτω την σελήνήν, *Αθήναν λεγομένην καί οΰσαν, τρέφειν τούς άντρας αμβροσίαν άνιεΐσαν1 αυτούς εφημέριον, ως Φερεκύ8ης 6 παλαιός οίεται σιτεΐσθαι C αυτούς ζτούς)2 θεούς, την μεν γάρ Ίυδικην ρίζαν ην φησι λ\εγασθένης τούς ζμητ εσθίοντας}3 μήτε πίνοντας αλΧ άστόμους* όντας ύποτνφειν και θυμιάν και τρέφεσθαι τη οσμή ποθεν αν τις έκεΐ φυομένην λάβοι, μη βρεχομένης της σελήνής; ”
25.	Ταυτα του θέωνος ειπόντος, ύπέρευ') y ”5 έφην “ και άριστα τη παι8ια του λόγου τάς όφρΰς (ημών καθηκας, δι’)6 α και θύρσος ημΐν έγγίγνεται προς την άπόκρισιν μη πάνυ πίκραν' μη8’ αύστηραν ευθύνην προσόοκώσι. και γάρ ως αληθώς των σφό8ρα πεπεισμένων τα τοιαΰτα 8ιαφέρουσιν ζού-8έν)8 οι σφό8ρα 8υσκολαίνοντες αυτούς και 8ια-πιστοΰντες άλλα μη πράως το 8υνατόν και το εν8εχόμενον έθέλοντες έπισκοπεΐν. ευθύς ουν το
1	Emperius ; άνεΐσαν -E, Β.
2	Wyttenbach ; αυτούς θεούς -E, Β.
3	-Ληοη., Aldine, K.J. ϊ) Ι (cf. Pliny, Aat. Hist. vii. 2. 23 : “ nullum illis cibuni nulluinque potum ”); τους μήτε πίνοντας
-E, Β.
4	Hasilit*nsis, Anon., Aldine, R.J. ΟΙ ; εύστόμους -E, R (cf. σύ στο μοι of both mss. in 940 h infra).
5	H. C. ; vac. 6-E, Β γε.
6	H. (cf. Amatorius, 753 h, De Commnnibus Notitiis,
1062 f) ; vac*. 15-K, 12-B α; (ημών άνηκας, δι’) α -λ\ ytten-bach.	7 Β2 ; μικραν -E, H1.
8 Diibner (τοιαΰτα (ούδεν) διαφερουσιν οι -\\ yttenbach after Xylander’s version) : τοιαΰτα διαφερουσιν, οι -E, Β.
0 Cf. Iliad, xix. 3·Κ>-35β.
6 See 922 λ supra and note c there.
e Bpherecydes, frag·. Β 13 a (i, p. 51. 5-9 [Diels-Kranz]).
d Meprasthenes, frapr. 34 (Frag. Hist. (Jraec. ii, pp. 4·2ό-4·27
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some nectar and ambrosia/1 so the moon, which is Athena in name and fact,6 nourishes her men by sending up ambrosia for them day by day, the food of (the) gods themselves as the ancient Pherecydes believes.c For even the Indian root which according to Megasthenes the Mouthless Men, who (neither eat) nor drink, kindle and cause to smoulder and inhale for their nourishment,d how could it be supposed to grow there if the moon is not moistened by rain ? ” 25. When Theon had so spoken, I said “ (Bravo), you have most excellently (smoothed our) brows by the sport of your speech, wherefore we have been inspired with boldness to reply, since we anticipate no very sharp or bitter scrutiny. It is, moreover, a fact that there really is (no) difference between those who in such matters are firm believers and those who are violently annoyed by them and firmly disbelieve and refuse to examine calmly what can be and what might be/ So, for example, in the first
[Muller]) ; of. Strabo, ii. 1. 9 (c. 70) and xv. 1. 57 (c. 711) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. vii. 2. 25. Aristotle (Parva Xat. 445 a 16-17) mentions the belief of certain Pythagoreans that some animals are nourished by odours ; cf. the story told of Democritus, frags. A 2S and 29 (ii, p. 89. 23 if. [Diels-Kranz]), and Lucian on the Selenites ( Vera Hist. i. 23), a passage which, however, looks like a parody of Herodotus, i. 202. 2.
e Strictly, the potential and the contingent ; but probably Plutarch meant his phrase here to imply only “ the possible ” in all its senses and intended no technical distinction between δυνατόν and Ενδεχόμενον. Certainly one cannot ascribe to him the distinction drawn in the pseudo-Plutarchean De Fato, 570 e—571 e ; n.b. that in De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1055 d-f he attacks the Chrysippean doctrine of δυνατόν. On δυνατόν and ενδεχόμενον as used by Aristotle cf. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ii, p. 245 ad 1046 b 26, and Faust, Her Moglichkeitsgedanke, i, pp. 175 if. ; for the attitude of the Hellenistic philosophers, Faust, op. cit. i, pp. 309 if.
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(938)	πρώτον ούκ αναγκαίοι’ ἐστιν, el μη κατοικοΰσιν D άνθρωποι την σελήνήν, μάτην γεγονέναι και προς μηδέν, ούδε γάρ τηνδε την γην δι όλης ενεργόν ούδε προσοικονμενην όρώμεν, άλλα μικρόν αυτής μέρος ώσπερ άκροις τισιν η χερρονήσοις1 άνεχουσιν εκ βυθόν γόνιμόν εστι ζώων και φυτών τών δ’ άλλων τα μεν έρημα και άκαρπα χειμώσι και ανχμοΐς τα δε πλεΐστα κατά της μεγάλης δεδυκε θαλάσσης, άλλα συ τον Άρίσταρχον άγαπών άει και θανμάζων ούκ άκονεις Κράτητος άναγιγνώ-σκοντος2
Ωκεανός, οσπερ γενεσις πάντεσσι τετυκται ἀνδράσιν ηδε θεοΐς, πλείστην επί3 γαΐαν ϊησιν.*
άλλα πολλοΰ δει μάτην ταντα γεγονέναι* και γάρ E άναθνμιάσεις η θάλασσα μαλακάς άνίησι, και τών πνευμάτων τα ηδιστα θέρους άκμάζοντος εκ της άοικητον και κατεφυγμενης αι χιόνες άτρεμα δια-τηκόμεναι χαλώσι και διασπείρουσιν.	‘ ημέρας τε
και ννκτός ’ εστηκεν ‘ ατρεκης ’ εν μεσω ‘ φύλαξ ’
1 E ; χεροννήσοις -Β.
2 άναγινώσκοντος -E ; άναγινώσκων -Β.
3 ττλείστην (δ’) επί -Leaf ad Iliad, xiv. 541».
4	Wyttenbach (1881) : ϊησιν -E, Β.
α For the uninhabitability of the arctic and torrid zones cf. besides l)e hide, 367 υ Strabo, ii. 3. 1 (c. 96) and Cleomedes, i. 2. 12 (p. 22. 11-11 [Ziegler]) ; and for the connection of this theory with the notion that the greatest part of the outer ocean is in the torrid zone cf. Cleomedes, i. 6. 33 (p. 60. 21-21). This was not the opinion of Posidonius (Cleomedes, ibid, and i. (5. 31-32 [p. 58. 4-25]) ; it was the geography of Cleantht's, which ('rates sought to impose upon Ilomer (cf. (.cininus, xvi. 21 ff. [p. 17J. 11 if., Manitius] ; Kroll, R.E. xi. 1637 s.v. “ Krates ” ; Susemihl, Geschichte der gricch.
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place, if the moon is not inhabited by men, it is not necessary that she have come to be in vain and to no purpose, for we see that this earth of ours is not productive and inhabited throughout its whole extent either but only a small part of it is fruitful of animals and plants on the peaks, as it were, and peninsulas rising out of the deep, while of the rest some parts are desert and fruitless with winter-storms and summer-droughts and the most are sunk in the great sea. You, however, because of your constant fondness and admiration for Aristarchus, give no heed to the text that Crates read :
Ocean, that is the universal source
Of men and gods, spreads over most of earth.*1
Yet it is by no means for nothing that these parts have come to be. The sea gives off gentle exhalations, and the most pleasant winds when summer is at its height are released and dispersed from the uninhabited and frozen region by the snows that are gradually melting there.6 ‘ A strict guardian and artificer of day and night ’ has according to Plato c
Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, ii, pp. δ if.). Since the first line quoted by Plutarch is Iliad, xiv. 246 of our text of Homer (with ώκ^ανοΰ instead of ώκςανός) but the second line does not occur, the latter was probably an interpolation made by Crates to support his “ interpretation of Homer’s geography ; for Crates’ textual alterations and for the controversy between him and Aristarchus cf. Susemihl, op. cit. i, p. 457 and ii, ρ. 7, n. 33 ; Kroll, lor. cit. 1640 : Christ-Schmid-Stahlin6, ii. 1, p. 210 : Mette, Sphairopoiia. pp. 60 if.
b Cf. Theophrastus, l)e Vent is, ii, § 11, and Aristotle, Meteorology, 364 a 5-13. For η άοίκητος without a noun = “ the uninhabited world ” cf. Adv. Coloten, 1115 a.
c Lamprias retorts upon Theon an adaptation of his own quotation of Timaeus, 40 b-c ; cf. 937 e supra and note c there.
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(938) κατά ΙΙλάτωυα ‘ καί δημιουργόςούδεν οΰν κωλύει και την σελήνήν ζωων μεν έρημον είναι παρεχειν δ’ ανακλάσεις τε1 τω φωτι περί αυτήν2 διαχεομενω και συρροήν ταΐς των αστέρων αύγαΐς F εν αυτή3 και συγκρασιν, ή συνεκπεττει τε τάς από της γης αναθυμιάσεις άμα τε4 και του ήλιου5 τό εμπυρον άγαν και σκληρόν άνίησι8 καί πού7 τι και παλαια φήμη διδόντες *Άρτεμιν αυτήν8 νομι-σθηναι φήσομεν ως παρθένον και άγονον άλλαις9 δε βοηθητικήν και ωφέλιμον, επειτα10 των γ* είρη-μενων ούδε'ν, ω φίλε11 Θεών, άδύνα τον δείκνυα ι την λεγομενην επ' αυτής οίκησιν η τε γάρ δίνη πολλην εχουσα πραότητα και γαληνην επιλεαίνει τον άερα 039 και διάνεμε ι12 συγκατακοσμούμενον ώστε μηδέν είναι δέος εκπεσειν και άποσφαληναι τούς εκεί βεβηκότας.13 ει δε μηδ’ άπλη,1Α και το ποικίλον τούτο τής φοράς και πεπλανημενον ούκ άνωμαλίας ουδέ ταραχής ἐστιν αλλά θαυμαστήν επιδείκνυνται15 τάξιν εν τούτοις καί πορείαν οι άστρολόγοι, κύκλοις τισι περί κύκλους ετερους εξελιττομενοις συνάγοντες αυτήν οι μεν άτρεμοΰσαν οι δἐ λείως και όμαλώς
1	E ; omitted by Β.
2	H. (Λ ; αυτήν -Κ, Β.
3	H. (Λ ; αυτή -E, H.
4	li ; omitted by Κ.
5	Wyttenbach ; τω ήλίω -E, Β.
6	W yttenbach ; άφίησι -E, Β.
7	Wyttenbach ; καί πολύ -E, Β.
8	H ; αύτ vac. Ι·-Ε.
9	II. Γ. (άλλοις -Wyttenbach) ; άλλως -E, Β.
10	Hutton; ύπά -E, Β.
11	Xylander ; ώήχλύν -E, Β.
12	Wyttenbach ; Βιαμύνει -E, Β.
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been stationed in the centre. Nothing then prevents the moon too, while destitute of living beings, from providing reflections for the light that is diffused about her and for the rays of the stars a point of confluence in herself and a blending whereby she digests the exhalations from the earth and at the same time slackens the excessive torridity and harshness of the suii.n Moreover, conceding a point perhaps to ancient tradition also, we shall say that she was held to be Artemis on the ground that she is a virgin and sterile but is helpful and beneficial to other females.6 In the second place, my dear Theon, nothing that has been said proves impossible the alleged inhabitation of the moon. As to the rotation, since it is very gentle and serene, it smooths the air and distributes it in settled order, so that there is no danger of falling and slipping off for those who stand there. And if it is not simple either,0 even this complication and variation of the motion is not attributable to irregularity or confusion ; but in them astronomers demonstrate a marvellous order and progression, making her revolve λνίΐΐι circles that unroll about other circles, some assuming that she is herself motionless and others that she retrogresses smoothly and regularly
a Cf. 928 c supra.
b For moon = Artemis cf. 922 a supra and note b there ; for the virgin goddess of childbirth cf. besides the references there Plato, Theaetetus, 149 b, and Cornutus, 34 (ρ. T3. 18 ff.
μὴη£]). t4 .
c This refers to 937 f supra. For the use of άπλή simple in this context cf. Cleomedes, i. 4. 19 (p. 34. 20 [Ziegler]) and Theon of Smyrna, p. 150. 21-23 (Hiller). 13 14 15
13	Turnebu.s : βφιωκότας -E, B.
14	H. C. ; el be μη be αύτη -E, B.
15	Basiliensis ; imbelKvvTai -E, B.
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(939)	αει τάχεσι τοι? αύτοΐς άνθυποφερομενην αύται γάρ αι τών κύκλων επιβάσεις καί περιαγωγαι καί σχεσεις προς άλλήλους καί προς ημάς τα φαινόμενα της κινήσεως ύφη και βάθη καί τάς κατά πλάτος Β παραλλάξεις άμα ταΐς κατά μήκος αυτής περιόδοις εμμελεστατα συμπεραίνουσι.1 την δε πολλήν θερμότητα καί συνεχή πύρωσιν ύφ’ ήλιου παύση2 φοβούμενος αν πρώτον μεν άντιθής3 ταΐς δώδεκα* θεριναΐς πανσελήνοις τάς συνόδους5 ύποθή6 δε το συνεχές τής μεταβολής ταΐς ύπερβολαΐς χρόνον ούκ εχούσαις1 πολύν εμποιεΐν κράσιν οίκείαν και το άγαν εκατερας άφαιρεΐν. διά μέσου8 δη9 τούτων, ως εικός, ώραν εαρι προσφορωτάτην10 εχουσιν. επειτα προς μεν ημάς καθίησι δι’ άερος θολερού και συν-C επερείδοντος11 θερμότητα ταΐς άναθυμιάσεσι τρεφο-μενην, εκεΐ δε λεπτός ών καί διαυγής 6 αήρ σκίδνησι και διαχεΐ την αυγήν ύπεκκαυμα και σώμα μηδέν
1	Ba.siliensis ; συμπαραινοΰσι -E, Β.
2	Basiliensis : ήλιου ον παύση -E, Β.
3	E : άντίθείς -Β.
4	Kepler (implied by Amyot’s version) ; ενδεκα -E, Β.
5	Adler ; θεριναΐς συνόδοις τάς πανσέληνους -E, Β.
6	H. C. ; εΐση -E, Β, Aldine ; εΐτα -Basiliensis.
7	E : εχούσας -Β : εχούσης -Basiliensis.
8	Rernardakis ; άμεσου -E, Β.
9	H. C. ; δε -E, Β. 10 Basiliensis; προσφορωτάτων -E, Β.
11	Diibner ; συνεπερείδων την -E, Β ; συνεπερείδοντος την
-Emperius.
° An example of the former hypothesis is Aristotle’s theory that each planet is fixed in a sphere revolving within counteracting spheres that cancel the special motions of the superior planet (rf. Metaphysics, 1073 b 38—1074 a 14 and De Caelo, ^89 b 30—-290 a 7) ; an example of the latter is Plato’s theory of freely moving planets (rf. Timaeus, tO c-d, Laics, 822 λ-c ; ( ornford, Plato's Cosmology, pp. 79-93). Theon of Smyrna 168
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with ever constant velocity,® for these superpositions of the circles and their rotations and relations to one another and to us combine most harmoniously to produce the apparent variations of her motion in altitude and the deviations in latitude at the same time as her revolutions in longitude.6 As to the great heat and continual scorching of the sun, you will cease to fear it, if first of all you set the conjunctions over against the twelve summery full-moons c and suppose that the continuousness of the change produces in the extremes, which do not last a long time, a suitable tempering and removes the excess from either. Between these then, as is likely, they have a season most nearly approaching spring. In the second place, upon us the sun sends, through air which is turbid and which exerts a concomitant pressure, heat that is nourished by the exhalations, whereas there the air being tenuous and translucent scatters and diffuses the sun’s light, which has no tinder or body to sustain it.d
(p. 175. 1-4 [Hiller]) observes that the difference between these two kinds of astronomical model is immaterial in “ saving the phenomena.” On the whole passage cf. Eudemus in Theon of Smyrna, p. 200. 13 if. (Hiller).
6 Norlind (Eranos, xxv [1927], pp. 275-277) argues from the terms used here and in 937 f supra that Plutarch has in mind the theory of epicycles which Hipparchus proposed for the moon and which is described by Ptolemy, Syntaxis, iv (i, pp. 265 ff. and especially pp. 301. 16-302, 11 [Heiberg]). The evidence of the terminology is not exact enough to make this thesis convincing (cf. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], pp. 146-147). c Cf. 938 a supra : “ twelve summers every year.” d For the “ pressure ” of the air and the ύπέκκαυμa cf. Aristotle, Meteorology, 341 b 6-25, and Alexander, Meteor. p. 20. 11 if. Praechter (Hierokles der Stoiker, p. 109) refers to Seneca, Xat. Qnaest. iv b 10 in support of his thesis that the material in this chapter of the De Facie is from a Stoic source.
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>39) εχουσαν. ύλην δε καί καρπούς αύτοΰ μῖν όμβροι τρεφονσιν, ετερωθι δἐ1 ώσπερ άνω περί Θήβας παρ νμΐν καί Σ,υήνην ούκ όμβρων ύδωρ άλλα γηγενες ή γη2 πίνουσα καί χρωμενη πνεύμασι και δρόσοις ούκ οίυ εθελήσειεν, οιμαι, τή πλεΐστον ύομενη πολυκαρπία3 συμφερεσθαι4 δι* αρετήν τινα και κράσιν. τα δ’ αυτά φυτά τω γενει παρ* ή μιν μεν εάν5 σφοδρά πιεσθή χειμώσιν6 * εκφερει πολύν καί καλόν καρπόν D iv δε Αιβύτβ καί παρ' νμΐν εν Αιγύπτιο δνσριγα κομιδή καί δειλά προς χειμώνας ἐστι. τής δε Γεδρωσίας8 και Τρωγλοδάτιδο?9 ή καθήκει προς τον ωκεανόν άφόρου διά ξηρότητα και άδενδρου παντα-πασιν οϋσης, εν τή παρακείμενη και περικεχυμενη θαλάττη θαυμαστά μεγεθη φυτών τρέφεται καί κατά βυθόν τεθηλεν ών τά μεν ελαίας τα δἐ δάφνας
1	Wyttenbach after Xylander’s version ; αυτοί . . . ετερως -E, Β.
2	Stephanus (16-24); ἡ ye-E. Β.
3	Alcline, Basiliensis ; πολυκαρπία -E. Β (probably meant for dative, since neither ms. uses iota subscript).
4	Leonicus (implied by version of Xylander) ; συμφαίνεσθαι -E, Β : συμφΰρεσθαι -Stephanus.
5	Bernardakis ; ει -E, B.
6	Κ1, Β : χιόσιν -E2.
7	E ; λιβύι -Β.
8	Β ; γε δροσιάς -E.
9	Κ : τρωγλοδίτιδος -15.
° Lamprias is addressing Theon primarily : but Menelaus
also was from Egypt, though we know only Alexandria as
his resilience.
6 Theophrastus (Ifist. Plant, viii. (>. 6) says that in Egypt,
Babylon, and Bactria, where rain is absent or scarce, dews
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The fruits of tree and field here in our region are nourished by rains ; but elsewhere, as up in your home a around Thebes and Syene, the land drinking water that springs from earth instead of rain-water and enjoying breezes and dews b would refuse, I think, to adapt itself c to the fruitfulness that attends the most abundant rainfall, and that because of a certain excellence and temperament that it has. Plants of the same kind, which in our region if sharply nipped by winter bear good fruit in abundance, in Libya and in your home in Egypt are very sensitive to cold and afraid of winter.*1 And, while Gedrosia and Ethiopia which comes down to the ocean is barren and entirely treeless because of the aridity, in the adjacent and surrounding sea there grow and thrive down in the deep plants of great magnitude, some of which are called olives, some laurels, and some
nourish the crops (cf. also Hist. Plant, iv. 3. 7). Plutarch’s statement here that the water drunk by the land in Egypt is γηγενές may have been inspired by Plato's remark in Timaeus, 22 e 2-4· ; for the theory that the flood of Nile was caused by water springing from the earth cf. Oenopides, frag·. II (i, p. 394. 39 if. [Diels-Kranz] ; cf. Seneca, Xat. Quaest. iv a 2. 26) and the opinion mentioned without an author by Seneca, JVat. Quaest. vi. 8. 3. Praechter (IHerokles, ρ. 110) holds that Plutarch here reflects Posidonius's theory as reconstructed by Oder (Philologus, Suppl. vii [1898], pp. 299 if. and 312 f.).
c For this meaning of συμφέρεσθαϊ τινι cf. Quomodo Quis Sent. Prof. Vlrt. 79 λ, Pc Cohihenda Ira, 461 a, De Sollertia Animalium, 960 e, Timoleon, 15 (24·-2 e), Wyttenbach's Animadversiones in Plutarchi Opera Moralia (Leipzig, 1820), i, p. 461 ; the phrase cannot mean “to be compared with,” as it has been regularly translated here.
d That the same species of plant varies with the nature of the soil, the atmosphere, and the cultivation is frequently stated by Theophrastus (cf. e.g. Hist. Plant, vi. 6. 3-5-8) ; cf. with εάν σφόάρα τηεσθη χειμώσιν in this passage Theophrastus, De Causis Plant, ii. 1. 2-4.
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(939) τα δ’ "Ισιδο? τρίχας καλοΰσιν. οι δ’ άνακαμφερω-τες ούτοι προσαγορευόμενοι της γης εξαιρεθεντες ον μόνον ζώσι κρεμάμενοι χρόνον όσον βούλεται τι? άλλα βλαστάνουσιν (. . ,).1 σπείρεται δε τα μεν ττρός χειμώνος τα δε θέρους άκμάζοντος ώσπερ σησαμον καί μέλινη, τό2 δε θύμον η το κεντανριον, E αν είς αγαθήν καί πίονα σπαρή χώραν καί βρεχηται καί αρδηται, της κατά φύσιν εξίσταται ποιότητος καί αποβάλλει την δύναμιν αύχμώ δε χαίρει καί προς τό οίκεΐον επιδίδωσιν. ενια δ 3 ως φασιν ούδε τάς δρόσους άνεχεται, καθάπερ τα πλεΐστα των ’Αραβικών, άλλ’ εξαμαυροϋται διαινόμενα4 καί φθείρεται, τί δη5 θαυμαστόν ἐστιν ει γίγνονται περί την σελήνήν ρίζα ι καί σπέρματα καί ΰλαι μηδέν νετών δεόμεναι6 μηδε7 χιόνων άλλα προς θερινόν8 άερα καί λεπτόν εύφνώς εχουσαι; πώς δ* ουκ είκός άνιεναι τε πνεύματα θαλπόμενα τη σελήνη F καί τω σάλω της περιφοράς αύρας τε παρομαρτεΐν άτρεμα καί δρόσους καί υγρότητας ελαφρός περι-χεονσας καί διασπειρομενας επαρκεΐν τοΐς βλα-στάνονσιν, αυτήν9 δἐ τη κράσει μη πυρώδη μηδ* αυχμηρόν άλλα μαλακην καί ύδροποιόν είναι; ξη-ρότητος μεν γαρ ούδεν άφικνεΐται πάθος άπ αυτής
1	Vac. 21-Ε, 20-Β.
2	E ; τον -Β.
3	Paton ; οι δε -E, Β, Aldine ; τα δε -Basiliensis ; ει δε -Stephanus (16^4).
4	Wvttenbach (after the version of Xvlander); λειαινδμενα -Κ, Β.
5	-Ληοη., Aldine, K.J. ϊ) I: τί δε -E, H.
6	Bernardakis : δεόμενα -Κ, Β.
7	Bernardakis ; μήτε -E, H.
8	Leonicus, Stephanus (1624); πρόσθερον -E, H.
9	Wyttenbach ; αύτη {'i.e. avrrj) -E, Β.
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tresses of Isis a : and the plants here called ‘ love-restorers ’ when lifted out of the earth and hung up not only live as long as you wish but sprout b (. . .). Some plants are sown towards winter, and some at the height of summer as sesame and millet.® Thyme or centaury, if sown in good, rich soil and wetted and Avatered, departs from its natural quality and loses its strength, whereas drought delights it and causes it to reach its proper stature d ; and some plants, as they sav, cannot stand even dew, as is true of the majority of Arabian plants, but are blighted and destroyed by being moistenecl.e What wonder then if on the moon there grow roots and seeds and trees that have no need of rain nor yet of snow but are naturally adapted to a summery and rarefied air ? And why is it unlikely that "winds arise warmed by the moon and that breezes steadily accompany the rolling swell of her revolution and by scattering off and diffusing dews and light moisture suffice for the vegetation and that she herself is not fiery or dry in temperament but soft and humidifying ? After all, no influence of dryness comes to us from her but much of
° On these plants that grew in the sea cf. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, iv. 7. Iff.; Eratosthenes in Strabo, xvi. 3. 6 (c. 766) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. xiii. 25. 50-53 (140-142). In Quaest. Xat. 911 f Plutarch refers to the plants that are said to grow in the “ Red Sea,” but there he states that they are nurtured by the rivers which bring down mud and that these plants consequently grow only near to the shore.
6 Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. xxiv. ΙΤ. 102 (167).
c Cf. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, viii. 1. 1 and 4 ; 2. 6 : and 3. 2.
d Cf. Theophrastus, De Causis Plant, iii. 1. 3-6,
e For the notion that dew injures some plants cf. possibly Theophrastus, De Causis Plant, vi. 18. 10 ; but he holds that desert vegetation is nourished by dew in default of rain (Hist. Plant, iv. 3. 7 and viii. 6. 6).
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(939)	προς ημάς ύγρότητος δε πολλά καί θηλύτητος, αυξήσεις φυτών, σήφεις κρεών, τροπαι και άνεσεις οίνων, μαλακότητες ξύλων, εύτοκίαι γυναικών, δε-940 δοικα δ’ ήσυχάζοντα Φαρνάκην αύθις ερεθίζειν καί κινεΐν, ωκεανού τε1 πλημμύρας, ως λεγουσιν αυτοί, καί πορθμών επιδόσεις διαχεομενων καί αυξανόμενων υπό τής σελήνης τω άνυγραίνεσθαι παρατιθέμενος. διό προς σε τρέφομαι μάλλον, ώ φίλε Θεών λεγεις γάρ ήμΐν, εξηγούμενος ταντί2 τα Άλκμάνος
(οΐα Λῶς)3 θυγάτηρ ’Έρσα4 τρεφει καί Σελάνας (δίας),5
ότι νυν τον αέρα καλεΐ Αία καί6 φησιν αυτόν υπό τής σελήνης καθυγραινόμενον εις δρόσους τρε-πεσθαι. κινδυνεύει γάρ, ώ εταίρε, προς τον ήλιον αντιπαθή φύσιν €χειν εΐγε μη μόνον όσα πυκνουν Β καί ξηραίνειν εκείνος αυτή μαλάσσειν καί διαχεΐν πεφυκεν άλλα καί την απ’ εκείνον θερμότητα καθ-υγραίνειν καί καταφύχειν προσπίπτουσαν αυτή καί
1	Rasiliensis ; ώστε και άνοιγαι -E, Β.
2	Bernardakis ; ταυτή -E, Β.
3	Xylandcr {rf. Quaest. Λ at. 918 a, Quaest. Conviv. 659 b) ; vac. 6-E, 12-Β.
4	Xylandcr ; έργα -E, B.
5	^’yttenbach {rf. mss. of ϊ)IS a) ; καί Σελάνας without lacuna -E, B.
6	Wyttenbaeh ; καλεΐ και Δια -Κ, Β.
a Cf. Jh Vita et Poesl Humeri, H, 202 (vii, p. l-όθ. 14-20
[Bernardakis]) ; Aristotle, Hist. Animal. 5S2 a 34-b 3.
6 On the liquefying1 action of the moon and the passage in general rf. Quaest. ('onriv. in. 10 (<>57 f if.) ; De hide, 367 d ; Cicero, De Sat. Deorum, ii. 19. 50 (with Mayor’s note ad lor.) ; Pliny, Sat. Hist. ii. 101	On the growth of
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moistness and femininity a : the growth of plants, the decay of meats, the souring and flattening of wine, the softening of timbers, the easy delivery of women.6 Now that Phamaces is quiet I am afraid of provoking and arousing him again if I cite, in the words of his own school, the flood-tides of Ocean and the swelling of the straits when they are increased and poured abroad by the liquefying action of the moon.c Therefore I shall rather turn to you, my dear Theon, for when you expound these words of Aleman’s,
(Such as) are nourished by Dew, daughter (of Zeus) and of (divine) Selene,d
you tell us that at this point he calls the air ‘ Zeus and says that it is liquefied by the moon and turns to dew-drops.e It is in fact probable, my friend, that the moon’s nature is contrary to that of the sun, if of herself she not only naturally softens and dissolves all that he condenses and dries but liquefies and cools even the heat that he casts upon her and imbues her
plants cf. also De Islde, 353 f and Athenaeus, iii. 74· c ; on softening of timbers Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, ν. 1. 3 ; on easy delivery S. V.F. ii, frag. 748. For further literature cf. Boll, Sternglaube nnd Sterndeutung3 (1926), pp. 122-125.
c =S. Τ\F. ii, frag. 679. Cf. also Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 34 (with Pease’s note ad loc.) and De Xat. Deorum, ii. 7. 19; Seneca, De Provid. i. 4; Cleomedes, ii. 1. 86 (p. 156. 15-1 β [Ziegler]) and ii. 3. 98 (p. 178, 4-5) ; Strabo, iii. 5. 8 (cc. 173 f.) and i. 3. 11 (cc. 54-55). In De Placitis, 897 b-c ( = Aetius, iii. 17. 3 and 9) theories that the moon influences the tides are attributed to Pytheas and to Seleucus.
d Aleman, frag·. 43 (Diehl) = 48 (Bergk4). In both Quaest. Conviv. 659 β and Quaest. Sat. 918 a Plutarch quotes the line as an explanation of the origin of dew, Cf. Macrobiiis, Sat. vii. If). 31-32.
e Cf. Vergil, Ceorgics, iii. 337 ; Roscher, Selene unci Ver-wandtes, p. 50, n. -200.
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(940)	συμμιγνυμάνην. οι τε δη1 την σελήνήν αμπυρον σώμα και διακαές- είναι νομίζοντας άμαρτάνουσιν, οι τε τοΐς ακαΐ ζωοις οσα τοΐς ανταΰθα προς γάνασιν καί τροφήν καί δίαιταν άζιοΰντας ύπάρχαιν αοίκασιν άθαάτοις2 τών παρΙ την φνσιν3 ανωμαλιών, αν αΐς μαίζονας αστι καί πλαίονας4 προς άλληλα τών ζώων η προς τα μη ζώα διαφοράς καί άνομοιότητας αύραιν. καί άστομοι5 μαν άνθρωποι καί όσμαΐς 0 τραφόμανοι μη αστωσαν, οι6 λίαζγασθάναι γ’ αΐ}ναι7 δοκοΰσι. την δ* άλιμοι'8 ης9 ημΐν αυτός αζηγαΐτο δύναμιν ηνίζατο μαν 'Ησίοδο? αίπών
ουδ’ όσον αν μαλάχη τα καί άσφοδάλω μάγ' οναιαρ
όργιο δ* αμφανη παράσχαν Έττιμανίδης διδάζας οτι μικρώ παντάπασιν η φύσις ύπακκαύματι ζώπυραι καί συνάχαι τό ζώον, αν όσον αλαίας μάγαθος λάβη, μηδαμιας ατι τροφής δαόμανον. τούς δ* απί της σαληνης, αίπαρ αισίν, αύσταλαΐς αΐναι τοΐς σώμασι καί διαρκαΐς υπό τών τυχόντων τράφασθαι πιθανόν αστι. καί γάρ αυτήν την σαληνην ώσπαρ τον ήλιον,
1	Stephanus (Ι(5-24·) ;	-E, H.
2	Χ ylander ; ΐοίκασι και θααταΐς -E, H.
3	Κ : τταρι φνσιν -Β.	4 Β ; πλΐονας -E.
6 -Ληοη., Aldine, R.J. 91 (<·/. 938 c supra) ; σΰστομοι -E, Β, Aldine, Basiliensis.
6	Wyttenhach : el -Κ, H.
7	II. C. after Adler’s <και Meyaadevei) : μη vac. 8-E, 9-B μη.
8	Adler (1933) ; την τε αμμονος -E, R.
9	H. C. (for the final ος in αμμονος).
a CL Aristotle, Hist. Animal. 5s:s b I ff. and De Part. Animal. 6S1 a 12-15.
b See !>S8 e supra and note <1 there. On the text and im-176
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with. They err then λ\1ιο believe the moon to be a fiery and glowing body ; and those who demand that living beings there be equipped just as those here are for generation, nourishment, and livelihood seem blind to the diversities of nature, among which one can discover more and greater differences and dissimilarities between living beings than between them and inanimate objects.0 Let there not be mouthless men nourished by odours who (Megasthenes) thinks (do exist) b ; yet the Hungerbane,c the virtue of which he was himself trying to explain to us, Hesiod hinted at when he said
Nor what great profit mallow has and squill d
and Epimenides made manifest in fact when he showed that with a very little fuel nature kindles and sustains the living creature, which needs no further nourishment if it gets as much as the size of an olive.6 It is plausible that the men on the moon, if they do exist, are slight of body and capable of being nourished by whatever comes their way/ After all, they say that the moon herself, like the sun -which is an
plication of this sentence cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 147-148.
c For 77 άλίμοςcf. Sept. Sap. 157 d-f ; [Plutarch], Comment, in Hesiod. § 3 (vii, p. 51. 14 if. [Bernardakis]) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. xxii. 22 (73); Porphyry, Vita Pythag. § 34 and De Ahstinentia, iv. ^0 (p. 266. 5 if. [Nauck]) ; Plato, Laws, 677 e (where the word άλιμος itself does not occur, however).
d Works and Days, 41.
e Cf. Epimenides, frag. A 5 (i, pp. 30-31 [Diels-Kranz]), where reference to this passage should be added.
f Cf. Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 761 b 21-23 for the suggestion that animate beings of a kind unknown to us may exist on the moon and [Philoponus], De Gen. Animal, p. 160. 16-20 for a description of these creatures that do not eat or drink.
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°ντα πύρινον καί της γης ουσα πολλαπλασίου, από των υγρών φασι των επί της γης τρεφεσθαι καί τούς άλλους αστέρας απείρους όντας’ ούτως ελαφρά καί λιτά των αναγκαίων φέρειν ζώα τον άνω τόπον ύπολαμβάνουσιν. ἀλλ’ ούτε ταΰτα συνορώμεν οϋθ' ότι καί χοψα καί φύσις και κράσις άλλη πρόσφορός εστιν αύτοΐς. ώσπερ ούν, ει τη θαλάττη μη δυναμενων ημών προσελθεΐν μηδ' άφασθαι μόνον δε την θεάν αυτής πορρωθεν αφ-ορώντων και πυνθανομενων ότι πικρόν και αποτον καί αλμυρόν ύδωρ εστιν ελεγε τις ως ζώα πολλά E καί μεγάλα καί παντοδαπά ταΐς μορφαΐς τρεφει κατά βάθους καί θηρίων ἐστι πλήρης ύδατι χρω-μενών όσαπερ ημείς άερι, μύθοις αν όμοια καί τερασιν εδόκει περαίνειΐ” ούτως εοίκαμεν εχειν καί ταύτό πάσχειν1 προς την σελήνην άπιστοΰντες εκεί τινας ανθρώπους κατοικεΐν. εκείνους δ’ αν οίομαι πολύ μάλλον άποθαυμάσαι την γην, αφορώντας οΐον υποστάθμην καί ίλύν του παντός εν ύγροΐς καί όμίχλαις καί νεφεσι διαφαινομενην αλαμπές καί ταπεινόν καί ακίνητον χωρίον, ει ζώα φύει καί τρεφει μετεχοντα κινήσεως αναπνοής θερμότητος. καν Υ ει ποθεν αύτοΐς εγγενοιτο τών 'Ομηρικών τούτων άκοΰσαι
σμερδαλε\ εύρώεντα, τά τε στυγεουσι θεοί περ
1 Wyttenbach (after the versions of Xylander and Amyot); τοντοις ασκέΐν -Κ ; τούτους άσκζΐν -Β. * i.
α Γ./\ ii. fra”·. 677. Cf. De Stoicorum Repugnant iis, 1053 λ ( — N. V.F. ii. frag·. o?!)) ; Aetius, ii. 17. I ; Strabo,
i. 1. 9 (c. (3); (leonudes, i. (i. .Ἑι (ρ. (>(). ^1-J4 [Ziegler]).
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animate being of fire many times as la roe as the earth, is nourished by the moisture on the earth, as are the rest of the stars too, though they are countless ; so light and frugal of requirements do they conceive the creatures to be that inhabit the upper region.0 We have no comprehension of these beings, however, nor of the fact that a different place and nature and temperature are suitable to them. Just as, assuming that we were unable to approach the sea or touch it but only had a view of it from afar and the information that it is bitter, impotable, and salty water, if someone said that it supports in its depths many large animals of multifarious shapes and is full of beasts that use water for all the ends that we use air, his statements would seem to us like a tissue of myths and marvels, such appears to be our relation to the moon and our attitude towards her is apparently the same when we disbelieve that any men dwell there. Those men, I think, would be much more amazed at the earth, when they look out at the sediment and dregs b of the universe, as it were, obscurely visible in moisture, mists, and clouds as a lightless, low, and motionless spot, to think that it engenders and nourishes animate beings which partake of motion, breath, and warmth. If they should chance to hear somewhere these Homeric words,
Dreadful and dank, which even gods abhor c
Plutarch, of course, uses Stoic doctrine here against the Stoics.
b Zeno called earth ιλύς and υποστάθμη (S. V.F. i, fra^rs. 104 and 105) ; but, since the end of this chapter appears to have been inspired bv Plato’s Phaedo, 109 b-d, the phrase here used was probably suggested to Plutarch by Plato’s use of υποστάθμη there (109 c J).
c Iliad, xx. 65.
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(940) καί
τόσσον ενερθ' Άίδεω1 όσον ουρανός εστ από γαίης,
ταΰτα φήσονσιν άτεχνώς περί του χωρίου τούτον λεγεσθαι καί τον "Αιδην ενταύθα1 2 καί τον Τάρταρον άπωκίσθαι3 * γην δε μίαν είναι την σελήνην, 'ίσον εκείνων των άνω καί των κάτω τούτων άπεχουσαν.”
26. Έτι δ’ εμού1 σχεδόν λεγοντος ό Σάλλας· απολαβών “ επίσχες ” εΐπεν “ ώ Ααμπρία, καί παράβολον το θυριον του λόγον, μη λάθης τον μΰθον ώσπερ εις γην εζοκείλας καί συγχεης τό όραμα τού-941 μόν ετεραν εχον σκηνήν καί διάθεσιν. εγώ μεν οΰν υποκριτής είμι, πρότερον δ' αντου φράσω τον ποιητήν ήμΐν5 * ει μη τι κωλύειβ καθ' 'Όμηρον άρξάμενον7
Ώ,γυγίη τις νήσος άπόπροθεν8 είν άλι κεΐται
δρόμον ημερών πέντε Βρεττανίας άπεχονσα πλεοντι προς εσπεραν., ετεραι δε τρεΐς ίσον εκείνης άφ-εστώσαι και άλλήλων πρόκεινται μάλιστα κατά δυσμάς ήλιου θερινάς, ών εν μια τον Κρόνον οι βάρβαροι καθεΐρχθαι μνθολογοΰσιν υπό του Αιός, τον δ’ ώγυγιον (Βριάρεων')9 εχοντα φρουράν10 των τε νήσων εκείνων και τής θαλάττης, ήν Κρόνιον
1	Bernardakis ; Άίδαο -E, Β.
2	Written twice in Β.	3 Κ : άποκέισθαι -Β.
4	Bernardakis ; hi μου -E, H.
5	E, Β ; ύμΐν -Stephanus (1624).
β E, Β1 ; κωλνοί -Β2.	7 E, Β : άρξάμενος -Huttcn.
8	Stephanus (Ι (>24·) ; άττόττροσθςν -E, H.
9	“ Le Geant Opryprius ou Briarcus ” -Amyot; τον δ* ως
viov -E, Β ; τον 8e Bpiapecov -Kaltwasser :	τόν δ’ ’Ώ,γυγον
-Λpelt (1905).
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and
Deep under Hell as far as Earth from Heaven,®
these they would say are simply a description of this place and Hell and Tartarus have been relegated hither while the moon alone is earth, since it is equally distant from those upper regions and these lower ones.”
26.	Almost before I had finished, Sulla broke in. “ Hold on, Lamprias,” he said, “ and put to the Avicket of your discourse b lest you unwittingly run the myth aground, as it were, and confound my drama, which has a different setting and a different disposition. Well, I am but the actor of the piece, but first I shall say that its author began for our sake—if there be no objection—with a quotation from Homer c :
An isle, Ogygia, lies far out at sea,d
a run of five days off from Britain as you sail westward ; and three other islands equally distant from it and from one another lie out from it in the general direction of the summer sunset. In one of these, according to the tale told by the natives, Cronus is confined by Zeus, and the antique (Briareus), holding watch and ward over those islands and the sea that
a Iliad, viii. 16.
6 Cf. De Sollertia Animalium, 965 b.
c On the text of this sentence cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. US-149.
d Odyssey, vii. 244. On the geographical introduction to the myth see the Introduction, § 5, and especially Hamilton, Class. Quart, xxviii (1934), pp. 15-26, who points out the parallel between Plutarch’s geographical scheme and Plato’s location of Atlantis in Timaeus, 24 e—25 a.
10 Kaltwasser (implied by Amyot’s version); φρουρόν -E, B.
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πέλαγος όνομάζουσι, παρακατωκίσθαι} την δε μ€γάλην ήπειρον, ύφ’ ής η μεγάλη περιεχεται κύκλω θάλαττα, των μεν άλλων ελαττον άπεχειν2 τής δ’ Ί Ιγυγίας περί πεντακισχίλιοι σταδίου? κωπήρεσ ι πλοίοις κομιζομενιρ· βραδύπορον γάρ είναι καί πηλώδες ύπό πλίνθους ρευμάτων το πέλαγος. τα δε ρεύματα την μεγάλην εξιεναι γην και γίγνεσθαι προσχώσεις3 απ’ αυτών καί βαρεΐαν είναι καί γεώδη την θάλατταν, ή4 καί πεπηγεναι δόξαν €σχε. τής δ’ ηπείρου τα προς τή θαλάττη κατοικεΐν "Κλληνας περί κόλπον ούκ ἐλάττονα τής Μαιώτιδο?, ού το στόμα τώ στόματι του Κασπίου C πελάγους μάλιστα κατ’ ευθείαν κεΐσθαι,5 καλεΐν δε καί νομίζειν εκείνους ήπειρώτας μεν αυτούς6 (ΐ’η-
1 Λ pelt (1905) and implied by Amyot’s version ; παρακάτω κεισθαι -Κ, Β.	2 Basiliensis ; άπεχει -E, Β.
3	Diibner; προχώσεις -E, Β.
4	E, H ; ή -Wyttenbach.	5 E : κινεΐσθαι -Β.
6 Diibner (implied by Amyot's version) ; αυτούς -E, Β.
" Cf. De Defect n Oraculorum, T20 a and on the text Class. Phil, xlvi (1ί)ό1), p. 119. For Briareus as ;i pruard set by Zeus over Cronus and the Titans cf. Iiesiod, Theogony, 729-785 and Apollodorus, i. 7 (= i. 2. 1). The pillars of Heracles are said to have had the older name Βριάρεω στήλαι (cf. Aelian,
Var. Hist. v. 8 = Aristotle, frafjr. 078) and before that Κρόνου
στήλαι (cf. Charax, frapr. 1(> — Trag. Hist. Craec. iii, p. 610) : cf. also Clearchus, frajr. 56 (Frag. Hist. <2race, ii, p. 3-20) and
Parthenius, frag. 21 (Diehl) = frag. 81 (Martin).
6	Cf. Timaeus 2\ κ 5 —25 λ 5.
c Plutarch's lan^uag-e really implies that the way is so long—not just that it takes a long time—because the sea is hard to traverse !
d Cf. Strabo, i. 4. 2 (cj IS) : ήν (i.e. Θουλην) φησι ΤΙυθεας . . . εγγύς είναι τής πεπηγυίας θαλάττης, and Pliny, 2Sat. Hist. iv. 1 β (101) : “ a Tyle unius diei navigations mare concretum a noiinullis C'ronium nppelkitnr ” (n.h. that for Apollonius
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they call the Cronian main, has been settled close beside him.a The great mainland, by which the great ocean is encircled,b while not so far from the other islands, is about five thousand stades from Ogygia, the voyage being made by oar, for the main is slow to traverse and muddy as a result of the multitude of streams.0 The streams are discharged by the grea\ land-mass and produce alluvial deposits, thus giving density and earthiness to the sea, which has been thought actually to be congealed.d On the coast of the mainland Greeks dwell about a gulf which is not smaller than the Maeotis e and the mouth of which lies roughly on the same parallel as the mouth of the Caspian sea/ These people consider and call themselves continentals (and the) inhabitants of this land
Rhodius [iv. 32Ί, 509, 546] the Adriatic is the Cronian sea) ; cf. Tacitus, Agricola, § 10 and Germania, § 45. Plutarch denies that the sea is really congealed as it is reputed to be and explains its nature in imitation of Plato (Timaeus, 25 d 3-6, Critias, 108 έ 6—109 a 2) ; but, since he cannot adduce as the cause of the muddy shallows the “ settling of the island, Atlantis, under the sea,” he falls back upon alluvial deposits from the rivers on the great continent, a notion familiar from many sources (cf. De Exilio, 602 d with Thucydides, ii. 102. 6 ; Aristotle, Meteorology, 351 b 2^-32 : Herodotus, ii. 10 ; Strabo, i. 2. 29-30 [cc. 36-37]). For the “ congealed sea ” cf. further K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, i (1890), pp. 410-425; E. Janssens, Hist.ancienne de lamer du Χ<9Γά2(1946), pp. 20-22; J. O. Thomson, Hist, of Ancient Geography, pp. 148-149,241, and 54-55 (on Avienus, Ora Maritima, 117-1:39).
e The Sea of Azov, the size of which Herodotus had greatly exaggerated (iv. 86) ; Strabo reduced its perimeter to 9000 stades (ii. 5. 23 [c. 125]).
/ The Caspian was thought to be a gulf of the outer ocean from the time of Alexander until Ptolemy corrected the error (Alexander, chap. 44 :	Strabo, xi. 6. 1 [c. 507]), though
Herodotus (i. 202-203) and Aristotle (Meteorology, 354 a 3-4) had known that it was connected with no other sea.
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(941)	σιώτας όε τοι)?)1 τ αυτήν την γην κατοικοΰντας, ως καί κύκλω περίρρυτον οΰσαν υπό της θαλάσσης, οϊεσθαι δε τοΐς Κρόνου λαοΐς άναμιχθεντας ύστερον τούς μεθ' ' Ηρακλεους π αραγενο μόνους καί ύπο-λειφθόντας ηάη σβεννύμενον το *Ελληνικόν ἐκεῖ καί κρατούμενον γλώττη τε βαρβαρικη καί νόμους καί άιαίταις οΐον άναζωπυρησαι πάλιν ισχυρόν και πολύ γενόμενον. άιό τιμάς εχειν π ρωτάς τον 'Ηρακλεα άευτερας άε τον Κρόνον, όταν οΰν2 ό τοΰ Κρόνου άστηρ, ον Φαίυοντα μεν ημείς εκείνους άε Νυ-κτουρον εφη καλεΐν, εις Ταϋρον παραγενηται δι’ ετών τριάκοντα, παρασκευασαμενους εν χρόνιο ]) πολλώ τα περί την θυσίαν και τον άζπόστολον θεωρούς ικανούς)3 εκπεμπειν κληρω λαχόντας εν πλοίοις τοσούτοις θεραπείαν τε πολλην και παρα-σκευην* άναγκαίαν μελλουσι πλεΐν πέλαγος τοσοΰ-τον είρεσία και χρόνον επί ξένης βιοτεύειν πολύν εμβαλλόμενους.5 άναχθεντας οΰν χρησθαι6 τύχαις, ως είκός, άλλους άλλαις. τούς όε διασωθεντας εκ της θαλάττης πρώτον μεν επί τάς προκειμενας νήσους οίκουμόνας δ* ύφ’ 'Κλλήνων κατίσχειν και
1	νησιώτας δι -Basiliensis ; νησιώτης δε τούς -Wyttenbach ; lacking in E and I > without sign of lacuna.
2	E ; δταν δε -Β. ^	^	3 H. C. ; τον ἀ vac. 23-E, 16-B.
1 Β ; vac. 5 σκευήν -E.
5	\λ yttenbach ; εμβάλλομεν οΰς -E, Β.
6	Xylander ; ου χρη -E, Β.
a Φ αίνων as the name of the planet Saturn occurs in De An. l*roc. in Timaeo, IOJ!) β (acc.: Φσινωνα); Aetius, ii. 15. 4 (where mss. vary between Φαινωνα and Φαίνοντα, cf. Diels, Dox. Graeet, p. 314 ad Joe.) ; [Aristotle], De Mundo, 393 a 23 (Φαίνοντος) ; cf. Cicero, De Xatura Deormu, ii. 20. 52. There is a similar variation in the mss. as between Στίλβοντα and Στίλβωνα (cf. Diels, Dox. Graeri, ρ. 315 on Aetius, ii. 15. 4), 184
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(islanders) because the sea flows around it on all sides ; and they believe that with the peoples of Cronus there mingled at a later time those who arrived in the train of Heracles and were left behind by him and that these latter so to speak rekindled again to a strong, high flame the Hellenic spark there which was already being quenched and overcome by the tongue, the laws, and the manners of the barbarians. Therefore Heracles has the highest honours and Cronus the second. Now when at intervals of thirty years the star of Cronus, M’hich we call ‘ Splendent ’ α but they,, our author said, call ‘ Night-watchman,’ enters the sign of the Bull.6 they, having spent a long time in preparation for the sacrifice and the (expedition), choose by lot and send forth (a sufficient number of envoys) in a correspondingly sufficient number of ships, putting aboard a large retinue and the provisions necessary for men who are going to cross so much sea by oar and live such a long time in a foreign land. Now M'hen they have put to sea the several voyagers meet with various fortunes as one might expect ; but those who survive the voyage first put in at the outlying islands, which are inhabited by Greeks/ and see the sun pass out of
though at 925 a supra the of De Facie agree on Στίλ-βοντα.
6 Taurus is the sign of the moon’s exaltation (cf. Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, i. 20 [p. 44. 2, Boll-Boer] ; Porphyry, De Antra Xymph. IS), and it is for this reason that the expedition begins when Saturn enters this sign. For the 44 thirty rears ” cf. Aetius, ii. 32. 1 (Dox. Graeci, p. 363) : Cleomedes, i. 3. 16-17 (p. 30. 18-21 [Ziegler]); Cicero, De Xatura Deorum, ii. 20. 52.
c These islands lie out westward or north-westward from Ogygia, cf. 941 a supra. It has not previously been .said that they are inhabited by Greeks : in fact, 941 β seems to imply that Greeks live only on the mainland.
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(041) του -ήλιον όράν κρυπτόμενοι· ώρας μιας ελαττον εφ' ημέρας τριάκοντα (και νύκτα τοΰτ είναι, σκότος εχουσαν ελαφρόν και λυκαυγές από δυσμών περι-λαμπόμενον). εκεί δε διατρίφαντας ημέρας ενέ-νη κοντά,1 μετά τιμής και φιλοφροσύνης ιερούς E νομιζομενους και προσαγορευομένους, υπό πνευμάτων οι δει2 περαιοΰσθαι. μηδ' άλλους τινας ενοικειν η σφάς τ αυτούς και τούς προ αυτών άποπεμφθεντας. εζεΐναι μεν γάρ άποπλεΐν οΐκαδε τούς τω θεώ τα τρις δἐκ’ ετη3 σ υλλατ ρ ευ σ αντ ας, αίρεΐσθαι δἐ τούς πλείστους επιεικώς αυτόθι κατ-οικεΐν τούς μεν υπό συνήθειας τούς δ’ οτι πόνου δίχα και πραγμάτων άφθονα πάρεστι πάντα προς θυσίαις και χορηγίαις η4 περί λόγους τινας αει και F φιλοσοφίαν διατρίβουσι. θαυμαστήν γάρ είναι της τε νήσου την φυσιν και την πραότητα του περι-εχοντος άερος. ενίοις δε και τό θειον εμποδών γίγνεσθαι διανοηθεΐσιν άποπλεΐν ώσπερ συνηθεσι και φίλοις επιδεικνυμενον ούκ οναρ μόνον ουδέ διά συμβόλων, αλλά και φανερώς εντυγχάνειν πολλούς οφεσι δαιμόνων και φωναΐς. αυτόν μεν γάρ τον Κρόνον εν άντρω βαθεΐ περιεχεσθαι πέτρας χρν-σοειδοΰς καθευδοντα. τον γάρ ύπνον αύτώ με-μηχανησθαι δεσμόν υπό του Αιός, όρνιθας δε της πέτρας κατά κορυφήν εισπετομένους5 αμβροσίαν
1	Κ ; eve νη κοντά καί μ€τά -Β.
2	Bernardakis ; ήδη -E, Β.
3 Bernardakis : τω τρισκαώ€κάτω -E, Β.
4	Turnebus ; οϊ -E, Β.
5 Madvig1 ; οϋς π€τομ€νονς -E, H.
° Ι have tried to preserve the ambiguity of Plutarch’s language, though h<‘ probably meant to say “ less than an 186
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sight for less than an hour over a period of thirty days,®—and this is night, though it has a darkness that is slight and twilight glimmering from the west. There they spend ninety days regarded with honour and friendliness as holy men and so addressed, and then winds carry them across to their appointed goal.b Nor do any others inhabit it but themselves and those who have been dispatched before them, for, while those who have served the god together for the stint of thirty years are allowed to sail off home, most of them usually choose to settle in the spot, some out of habit and others because without toil or trouble they have all things in abundance while they constantly employ their time in sacrifices and celebrations or with various discourse and philosophy, for the nature of the island is marvellous as is the softness of the circumambient air. Some when they intend to sail away are even hindered by the divinity which presents itself to them as to intimates and friends not in dreams only or by means of omens, but many also come upon the visions and the voices of spirits manifest. For Cronus himself sleeps confined in a deep cave of rock that shines like £old— the sleep that Zeus has contrived as a bond for him—, and birds flying in over the summit of the rock bring
hour each day for thirty days ” (so Kepler understood, who thought that the reference was to Greenland). For the length of summer-days in Britain and in Thule cf. Cleomedes, i. 7. 37-38 (pp. 68. 6-70. 22 [Ziegler]) and Pytheas and Crates in Geminus, vi. 9-21 (pp. 70-76 [Manitius]). Pliny, Xat. Hist. iv. 16 (104) says that in Thule at the summer solstice there is no night at all, i.e. while the sun is in Cancer ; but he adds here, what he had before (ii. 75 [186-187]) ascribed to Pytheas, that some think that in Thule there is a continuous day of six months’ duration.
6 Cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 149 and note 91.
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(041) ΕπιφέρΕίν αύτώ, καί την νήσον evωδία κατέχΕσθαl 942 πάσαν ώσπερ εκ πηγής σκιδναμένη τής πέτρας. τους δέ δαίμονας έκΕΐνους πΕριέπΕίν και θΕραπΕυΕίν τον Κρόνον, Εταίρους αύτώ γΕνομένους οτε δἡ θζών καί ανθρώπων ἐβασίλευσε,1 καί πολλά μεν άφ* όαυτών μαντικούς οντος προλέγΕίν τα δἐ μέγιστα καί πΕρί των μΕγίστων ως όνΕίρατα του Κρόνου κατιόντας έζαγγέλλΕΐν2' οσα γάρ 6 ΖΕυς π ροδιά-νοΕΪται3 ταυτ* όνΕίροπολΕΐν τον Κρόνον, Είναι δ* άνάτασιν4 τα τιτανικά πάθη καί κινήματα τής φυχής (εω?) αν5 αύτώ πάλιν ανάπαυσα>b ο ύπνος (/καταστήσηΥ καί γένηται το βασιλικόν καί θΕΐον Β αότό καθ’ έαυτο καθαρον καί άκήρατον. Ενταύθα δἡ κομισθΕίς, ως eAeyev, ό feVo? και θΕραπΕυων τον θΕον Επί σχολής αστρολογίας μέν έφέ όσον ὲν6)8 γζωμΕτρήσαντι πορρωτάτω προΕλθΕΐν δυνατόν
1 E, Β ; εβασίλενε -Emperius.
2 E ; εξάγγελειν -Β,
3 E ; προσδιανοεΐται -Β.
4 H. C. ; άνάστασιν -E, Β.
5 After Bernardakis’s φυχής <εως αν) εν ; φυχής εν -E, Β.
6 H. C. ; παντάπασιν -E, Β.
7 H. C. ; ό ύπνος vac. 10-Ε, 13-Β.
8 H. C. ; οσον vac. 2-Ε, 3-Β.
° For the sleep of Cronus as his bonds and for the spirits who are his servitors cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, 420 λ. For the sleeping Cronus cf. also Kern, Orphiconnn Fragmenta, frags. 14-9 and 15,5 ; in these “ Orphic ” or Neo-Platonic passages, however, Cronus prophesies, furnishes Zeus with plans, or thinks the world order before Zeus is aware of it (cf. Damascius, Dub. ft Sot. 305 v-306 r [ii, pp. 136. 19-137. 8, Kuelle] and Proclus, hi Cratyhnn, p. 53. 29 ff. [Pasquali]), which is the opposite of what Plutarch’s words imply. lie-cause of Tertullian, De Anima, Iti. 10 (f. 156) J. H. Waszink (Tertullian, De Anima, p. 496) thinks it certain that the ultimate source of the story was one of Aristotle’s lost 188
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ambrosia to him, and all the island is suffused with fragrance scattered from the rock as from a fountain ; and those spirits mentioned before tend and serve Cronus, having been his comrades what time he ruled as king over gods and men. Many things they do foretell of themselves, for they are oracular ; but the prophecies that are greatest and of the greatest matters they come down and report as dreams of Cronus, for all that Zeus premeditates Cronus sees in his dreams a and the titanic affections and motions of his soul make him rigidly tense (until) sleep (restores) his repose once more and the royal and divine element is all by itself, pure and unalloyed.b Here then the stranger c was conveyed, as he said, and while he served the god became at his leisure acquainted with astronomy, in which he made as much progress as one can by practising geometry,
dialogues. Pohlenz (R.E. xi. 2013. s.v. “ Kronos ”) supposes that Plutarch's source was Posidonius and that Posidonius was inspired by Nordic legend !
The feature of the birds that bring Cronus ambrosia appears to have been adapted from the story of Zeus's nectar ; cf. Sept. Sap. 156 f and Odyssey, xii. 63-65.
Besides J. H. Waszink (Tertullian, De Anima, p. 496) see the same author's articles in Vigil iae Christianae, i (1947), pp. 137-149 (especially pp. 145-149) and in Melanges Henri Gre'goire, ii (1950), pp. 639-653 (especially pp. 651-653). Waszink mistakenly believes that in Plutarch’s story “ special demons convey to Zeus [the thoughts that arise in Cronus’s dreams] who makes use of them for his government of the universe,’' and consequently he overlooks the important difference between Plutarch’s version and the “Orphic” passages that I have pointed out in this note.
6 Cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 149-150.
c This is the first mention of “ the stranger,” unless he was referred to in the lost beginning of the dialogue. Hitherto he has merely been implied by the indirect discourse and τον ποιητήν in 941 a supra ; cf. the reference in note c there.
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(942)	ἐστιν εμπειρίαν εσχε φιλοσοφίας δε της άλλης τω φυσικω χρώμ€νος. επιθυμίαν δε τινα και πόθον εχων γενεσθαι της μεγάλης νήσον θεατής (ουσα»?1 γάρ ιός εοικε την παρ' ημΐν οικουμένην όνομα-ζουσιν), επειδή2 τα τριάκοντ ετη διήλθεν άφικο-μενων των διαδόχων οϊκοθεν άσπασάμενος3 τους φίλους εξεπλευσε, τα μεν άλλα κατεσκευασμένος ενσταλώς* εφόδιον δε συχνόν εν5 χρνσοΐς εκπώμασι κομίζων. α μεν ονν επαθε και όσους ανθρώπους C διήλθεν, ίεροΐς τε γράμμασιν εντυγχάνων εν τελε-ταΐς τε6 πάσαις τελούμενος, ου μιας ημέρας εργον εστι διελθεΐν ως εκείνος ημΐν άπηγγελλεν ευ μάλα και καθ' έκαστον άπομνημονεύων, όσα δ’ οικεία της ενεστώσης διατριβής ἐστιν ακούσατε. πλεΐστον γάρ εν Καρχηδόνι χρόνον διετριφεν άτε δη παρ' ημΐν μεγάλας εχοντος (του Κρόνου τιμάς'),1 καί τινας όθ' ή προτερα πόλις άπώλλυτο διφθερας ίεράς ύπεκκομισθείσας κρύφα και διαλαθούσας πολύν χρόνον εν γή κειμενας εξεϋρεν.8 των τε φαινομένων θεών εφη χρήναι καί μοι παρεκελεύετο τιμάν διαφερόντως την σελήνην ως του βίου κυριωτάτην
1	Κ ; οντω -Β.
2	Madvig·; εττει δε -E, H.
3	Κ ; άσπασαμενους -Β.
4	-Λnon., Aldine, R.J. 94·; εύσταθώς -E, Β.
5	E ; omitted in Β.
6	E ; τε omitted in Β.
7	Kmperius ; μεγάλας εχοντος και τινας -E, Β, Aldine ; μεγάλης εχοντος και τιμάς - Basil iensis ; μεγάλάς εχοντος (του Κρόνου) τιμάς· και -Wyttenbach.
8	Adler ; εξευρεΐν -Κ, H ; εζενρων -Basil iensis.
α φιλοσοφίας . . . χρώμενος is highly condensed ; it must
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and λ\-ϊ1:}ί the rest of philosophy by dealing with so much of it as is possible for the natural philosopher.α Since he had a strange desire and longing to observe the Great Island (for so, it seems, they call our part of the world), when the thirty years had elapsed, the relief-party having arrived from home, he saluted his friends and sailed away, lightly equipped for the rest but carrying a large viaticum in golden beakers. Well, all his experiences and all the men whom he visited, encountering sacred writings and being initiated in all rites—to recount all this as he reported it to us. relating it thoroughly and in detail, is not a task for a single day ; but listen to so much as is pertinent to the present discussion. He spent a great deal of time in Carthage inasmuch as (Cronus) receives great (honour) in our country,6 and he discovered certain sacred parchments that had been secretly spirited off to safety when the earlier city was being destroyed and had lain unnoticed in the ground for a long time.c Among the visible gods d he said that one should especially honour the moon, and so he kept exhorting me to do. inasmuch as she
be Construed :	φιλοσοφίας Be της άλλης (εμττειρίαν eσχ€),
χρώμ€νος (αι)τη εφ' όσον) τω φυσικώ (δυνατόν ἐστιν). For the distinction between αστρολογία and φυσική here referred to cf. Gerninus’s quotation of Posidonius in Simplicius, Physka. pp. 291. 23-292. 9 (Diels).
b For the special position of Cronus at Carthage of. De Superstitione, 171 c, De Sera X a minis Vind iota. 552 a: Diodorus, v. 66. 5.
c Nothing: in the subsequent account supports the frequently expressed notion that the myth is supposed to have been discovered in these parchments, and 945 n infra expressly invalidates any such assumption.
d Cf. Timaeus. 40 n (τα περί θεών ορατών). 41a (ὅσοι περι-ττολοΰσιν φανερώς . . . θεοί) ; Epinomis, 985 D (τού? όιπως ήμΐν φανερούς όντας θεούς).
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(942) οΰσαν (καί τον θανάτου, των °Αώου λειμώνων')1 εχομενη ν.
27.	θαυμάζοντος δ’ εμού2 ταύτα καί δεόμενου D σαφεστερον άκοΰσαι ‘ πολλά ’ εΐπεν3 ‘ ώ Σάλλα περί θεών ου πάντα δε καλώς λεγεται παρ* "Ελτὴ-σιν. οΐον ευθύς όρθιος δήμητραν* καί Κόρην όνο-μάζοντες ούκ όρθώς όμοΰ καί περί τον αυτόν άμφοτερας είναι τόπον νομίζουσιν η μεν γάρ εν γη καί κυρία τών περί γην εστιν ή δ’ εν σελήνη καί τών περί σελήνήν3	Κ όρη τε καί Φ ερσεφόνη6
κεκληται το μεν ως φωσφόρος7 ουσα Κ όρη δ* ότι καί του όμματος εν ω το εϊδωλον άντιλάμπει του βλεποντος ώσπερ το ήλιου φέγγος ενοράται τη σελήνη κόρην προσαγορεύομεν. τοΐς τε περί την E πλάνην καί την ζητησιν αυτών λεγομενοις ενεστιν
1	II. C. (<■/. 94J f, 948 c infra ; De Den to Socratis, 591 A-c) ; ονσαν vac. 31-E,
2	Bernardakis ; he μου -E, B.
3	Stephanus (lf>£4) ; eirrelv -l·', B, Aldine, Basiliensis.
4	E, 1? (so mss. at he Is trie, S(>7 c, l)e Esu Cam. i)i) t a, A ri r. Coloten, 111 i) e; cf. Allen and Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, note on tlu* title of Hymn II).
5	E : 77epl την aeXrjvyv -B.
6	Diibner (cf. 943 h infra) ; 7τ€ρσεφόνη -E, B.
7	Κ ; φοσφόρος -Η.
α Here Sulla begins to ciuote the stranger directly and continues his direct quotation to the end of the myth in 94-5 d.
b For identification of Persephone and the moon cf. Epi-charnms, frag. Β o t (i, p. 207. <)-ll [Diels-Kranz] = Ennius in Yarro, 1>e Linyua Latina, v. (JS); Porphyry, De Antro Xymph. IS:	Iamblichus in John Lanrentius Lydns, De
Mensibus, iv. 119 ; Martianus Capclla, ii. 161-162. Plutarch in De Istrie, 372 υ notices the identification of Isis and the moon and in 361 κ that of Isis and Persephassa (cf. note c on 022 λ supra for Athena). The Pythagoreans are said to have called the planets “ the hounds of Persephone ” (Por-
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is sovereign over life (and death), bordering as she does (upon the meads of Hades).
27. When I expressed surprise at this and asked for a clearer account, he said a : ‘ Many assertions about the gods, Sulla, are current among the Greeks, but not all of them are right. So, for example, although they give the right names to Demeter and Cora, they are wrong in believing that both are together in the same region. The fact is that the former is in the region of earth and is sovereign over terrestrial tilings, and the latter is in the moon and mistress of lunar things. She has been called both Cora and Phersephone,b the latter as being a bearer of light c and Cora because that is what we call the part of the eye in which is reflected the likeness of him who looks into it d as the light of the sun is seen in the moon. The tales told of the wandering and the quest of these goddesses contain the truth
phyry, Vita Pythag. 41 = Aristotle, frag. 19(3; Clement, Stromat. v. 50 [676 p, -211 s]) ; and Plutarch in De Defectu Oraculorum, 416 e refers to some who call the moon χθονίας όμοΰ καί ουρανίας κλήρον Ύ.κάτης (cf. De Iside, 368 E). Cf. further, Roscher, Uber Selene and Vericandtes, pp. 119 if.
c Cf. for the ancient etymologies of Φ€ρσΐφόνη Brauninger, R.E. xix. 1. 946-947, and Roscher, Lexicon, ii. 1288; there seems to be no ancient parallel to the one given here, to which Plutarch does not refer in De Iside, 377 d, where he mentions the etymology proposed by Cleanthes. In the Orphic Hymn to Persephone (xxix. 9 — Orphica, rec. E. Abel, p. 74·. 9) the epithet, φακοφόρος, is used of the goddess but not by Λνα}’ of etymology (cf. line 16) ; nor is she expressly identified with the moon, although she is called φακοφόρος, άγλαόμορφζ, . . . ζύφζγγες, κερόζσσα.
d Cf. [Plato], Alcibiades 1, 13S λ. The word κόρη means “ girl,” “ maiden,” for which reason it was used of such goddesses as Athena and Persephone, and also “ doll,” whence like Latin “ pupilla ” it came to mean the pupil of the eye ; cf. English “ the baby in the eye.”
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(942) (j}VLγμενον) τό1 αληθές’ άλλήλων γάρ εφίενται χωρίς οΰσαι καί συμπλέκονται περί την σκιάν πολ-λάκις. το δε νυν* i. 2 μεν εν ούρανω και φωτι νυν δ’ εν σκότω και νυκτι γενεσθαι περί την Κόρην φεΰδος μεν ούκ εστιν, του δε χρόνου3 τω αριθμώ πλάνην παρεσχηκεν. ου γάρ εξ μήνας άλλα παρ εξ μήνας όρώμεν αυτήν υπό τής γής ώσπερ υπό τής μητρος τή σκιά λαμβανομενην όλιγάκις δε τούτο διά πέντε F μηνών πάσχουσαν 4 επει5 τον γ’ 'Άιδην άπολιπεΐν αδύνατόν εστιν αυτήν του 'Άιδου περζμ.ς')6 οΰσαν, ώσπερ και 'Όμηρος επικρυφάμενος ου φαυλως τοΰτ’ εΐπεν
άλλ* εις ’ Ηλὐτιον πεδίον και πείρατα γαίης’
όπου γάρ ή σκιά τής γής επινεμομενη παύεται τούτο τέρμα τής γής εθετο και πέρας, εις δε τούτο φαύλος μεν ούδεις ούδ* ακάθαρτος άνεισιν, οι δε
1	H. C. ; ενεστιν vac. 7-Ε ; ενεστι vac. 9-Β.
2	Basiliensis ; 6 5e νυν -E, Β.
3	Raingeard ; ούδε χρόνου -Κ, Β ; ό δἐ χρόνος -Λnon., Aldine, K.J. 91.
4	Wyttenbach ; παρούσαν -E, Β ; παθοΰσαν -Kaltwasser.
5	Stephanus (1 βγ’Τ) ; επι -E (at end of line with 2 or 3 letter-spaces possibly vacant after it), Β (no lacuna).
6	Turnebus ; περ ονσαν -Κ, Β.
α i.e. the wandering of Demeter in search of Persephone after the abduction of the latter by Hades : cf. e.g. the Homeric Hymn II to Denieter and Apollodorus, Bibliotheca,
i. 5. In the myth, however, Demeter was the wanderer; but
the earth, which she is here supposed to represent, is stationary. In the myth Persephone is in darkness when she is separated
from her mother and with Ilades, whereas Plutarch’s inter-
pretation requires that Persephone, the moon, be in darkness
and night when she is in the embrace of her mother, the earth.
b Cf. 933 e supra and I)e Cfenio Socratis, 591 c : σελήνη . . . φεύγει τήν Σ,τνγα μικρόν νπερφερονσα λαμβάνεται δ’ άπαζ εν
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(spoken covertly),0 for they long for each other when they are apart and they often embrace in the shadow. The statement concerning Cora that now she is in the light of heaven and now in darkness and ni^ht is not false but has given rise to error in the computation of the time, for not throughout six months but every six months \va see her being wrapped in shadow by the earth as it were by her mother, and infrequently we see this happen to her at intervals of five months.5 for she cannot abandon Hades since she is the boundary of Hades, as Homer too has rather well put it in veiled terms :
But to Elysium’s plain, the bourne of earth.®
Where the range of the earth’s shadow ends, this he set as the term and boundary of the earths To this point rises no one who is evil or unclean, but the good
μέτροις Bevripois έκατδν έβδομη κοντά έπτά (177 days = one-half of a lunar year, 6 synodic months).
c Odyssey, iv. 563 but with ἀλλά σ ἐς instead of ἀλλ’ els. d Cf. Stobaeus, Eclogae, i. 49 (i, p. 44S. 5-16 [Wachsmuth]) = frag. 146 β (vii, ρ. 176 [Bernardakis]), where Odyssey, iv. 563-561 is taken to indicate that the region of the moon is the seat of righteous souls after death (cf. Eustathius, Ad Odys-seam, 1509. 18). There Ήλυσιον nehlov is said to mean the surface of the moon lighted by the sun (cf. 944 c in fra) and ■neipara γαίης the end of the earth's shadow which often touches the moon : but there is no mention of Hades, Persephone, or Demeter. In the present passage Plutarch does not say why his interpretation of Homer’s line justifies him in calling the moon τοι» 'Αιδου πέρας, but the rest of the myth makes it certain that Hades is the region between earth and moon (cf. 943 c infra). This agrees with the myth of De Genio Socrat is, where (591 a-c) this region is “the portion o. Persephone ” and the earth’s shadow is “ Styx ” and “ the road to Hades ” and where (590 f) Hades and Earth are clearly identical (cf. Heinze, Xenokrates, p. 135 ; R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, p. 57 and n. 147 ). Probably then Plutarch here thought that, if Homer could be
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(942) χρηστοί μετά την τελευτήν κομισθεντες αυτόθι ραστον μεν ούτως1 βίον ου μην μακάριον ουδέ θειον εχοντες αχρι τοΰ δευτέρου θανάτου διατελοΰσι.
28.	Τις δ’ ουτο? ἐστιν, ώ Σάλλα; μη περί τούτων 943 ερη. μέλλω γάρ αυτός διηγεισθαι. τον άνθρωπον οι πολλοί σύνθετον μεν όρθώς εκ δυείν2 δε μόνον3 σύνθετον ούκ όρθώς ηγούνται, μόριον γάρ είναι πως φυχης οίονται τον νουν, ούδεν ηττον εκείνων άμαρτάνοντες οΐς η φνχη δοκεΐ μόριον είναι τού σώματος’ νούς γάρ φνχης όσω φυχη σώματος άμεινόν ἐστι και θ ει ότερον. ποιεί δ’ ή μεν φυχης (καί σώματος μϊζις τό άλογον και τό παθητικόν ή δε νού και φυχης)4 σύνοδος λόγον, ών τό μεν ηδονης άρχη καί πόνου τό δ’ αρετής καί κακίας, τριών
1	E ; οντω -Β.
2	Bernardakis ; δνοΐν -E, H.
3	Β ; μόνων -Κ.
4	Bernardakis {of. ί)43 η infra) : ή μεν φνχης σύνοδος -E, Β ; “ et fait ceste composition de l'anie avec l'entendement la raison, et avec le corps la passion . . -Amyot.
shown to have set the boundary of earth at the moon, it follows that he understood the moon to he the boundary of Hades. In Do (Ionia Sov rat is, 591 it the moon is expressly made the boundary between “ the portion of Persephone,” which is Hades, and the region which extends from moon to sun. Nevertheless, in 1)44 c infra the Elysian plain is said to he the part of the moon that is turned to heaven, i.e. away from the earth : and, though this, does not explicitly contradict thr present passage, it might still seem to suggest the notion ascribed to Iamblichus by John Laurentius Lyclus {De Mensitms, iv. 149 [p. 1(37.	If.]) : . . . τον νπερ σελήνής
άχρις ήλιον χώρον τω'Άιδη διδονς, παρ’ ω φησι και τάς εκκεκαθαρ-μενας εστάναι φνχάς, και αντόν μεν είναι τον ΤΙΛοήτων·α, riepae-φόνην δε την σελήνην.
α Cf. Odyssey, iv. αβά : τή περ ρηίστη βιοτή πόλει ανθρώποισιν.
b In (Juaest. Ram. a Plutarch cites Castor {of. 266 e)
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are conveyed thither after death and there continue to lead a life most easy to be sure a though not blessed or divine until their second death.6
28. And what is this, Sulla ? Do not ask about these things, for I am going to give a full explanation myself. Most people rightly hold man to be composite but wrongly hold him to be composed of only two parts. The reason is that they suppose mind to be somehow part of soul, thus erring no less than those who believe soul to be part of body, for in the same degree as soul is superior to body so is mind better and more divine than soul. The result of soul (and body commingled is the irrational or the affective factor, whereas of mind and soul) the conjunction produces reason ; and of these the former is source of pleasure and pain, the latter of virtue and vice.0
for the notion that after death souls dwell on the moon, for which cf. in general P. I'apelle, De lima stellis lacteo orbe animarum sedibus (Halis Saxonum, 1917), pp. 1-18 and n.b. Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 18. 8-2 ; Yarro in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, vii. 6 (i, p. 2S2. 14-17 [Dombart]) : γ’. V.F. ii, frag. 814.
c Cf. De Virtute Morali, 4-41 η—442 a, De Genio Socratis, .591 d-e. The ultimate source of Plutarch’s conception of the relation of mind, soul, and body is such passages of Plato as Tinmens, 30 i?, 41-4:2, 90 a ; Lairs, 961 d-e, Phaedrus, 2 i7 c (cf. Thevenaz, L'Ame du monde . . . chez Plutarque, pp. 70-73). Plutarch himself ascribes the twofold division, soul and body, to οι πολλοί and so cannot intend a reference to any philosophical school ; by those who make soul a μόριον του σώματος he migrht mean Stoics (cf. De Stoicorum Repug-nantiis, 105-2 f ff., De Commimibus Mot it 1 is, 1083 c if.) but might equally well mean Epicureans or materialists generally. Against Adler’s argument (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, pp.
171-172) that the first of the two notions rejected is Platonic and the second Stoic, so that Plutarch’s source must have been Posidonius, cf. Pohlenz, Phil. Woch. xxxii (191-2), p. 653, and Κ. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, p. 55.
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(943)	8ε τούτων συμπαγεντων το μεν σώμα ή γή την δε ψυχή ν η σελήνη τον 8ε νουν α ήλι ος παρεσχεν εις την γενεσιν (τάνθρώπω)* ώσπερ αύ(τη) τή σε-λήνη το φέγγος, ον δ’ άποθνήσκομεν θάνατον, ο μεν εκ τριών 8ύο ποιεί τον άνθρωπον 6 8’ εν εκ Β 8υεΓι',3 και 6 μεν εστιν εν τή (γη)* της Αήμητρος ή(8ιό τελευτάν λεγεται τον βί)ον5 αυτή τελεΐν και τους νεκρούς Αθηναίοι Αημητρείονς ώνόμαζον το παλαιόν) (ό)6 δ’ εν τή σελήνη τής Φερσεφόνης,7 και σύνοικός ἐστι τής μεν χθόνιος 6 'Ερμής τής δ’ ουράνιος, λύει δ’ αύτη6 μεν ταχύ και μετά βίας την ψυχήν από του σώματος η 8ε Φερσεφονη πραως και χρόνιο πολλώ τον νουν από τής ψυχής και 8ιά τούτο μονογενής κεκληται· μόνον9 γάρ γίγνεται το βελτιστον τάνθρώπου διακρινόμενον (ότ’)10 αυτής. C συντυγχάνει δ’ ούτως κατά φύσιν εκάτερον πάσαν
1	Bernardakis : γενεσιν vac. Τ-Κ, ] 1-Η.
2	Raingearcl : ως περ αν -Κ ; ως περ ονν -Β.
a Bernardakis ; δνοΐν -E, Β.
4	Madvig ; εν rfj της -E, Β.
5	H. C. ; λημητρος ναο.βΟ-Ε,	εν.
e Kaltwasser : το παλαιόν 6e εν -Κ, Β.
7	Κ\ Ι> ; περσεφόνης -E2.
8	Ikrnarclakis : αύτη -Κ. H.
9	Stephanus (]<>ι’1) : μόνη -Κ, H : possibly μόνη (cf. L and S, s.r. μόνος, Γ» IV).
10 Stephanus (Κ! 11) : όιακρινόμενον αυτής -Κ, H.
α Cf. I)e (Jen to Socmtis, 591 it, where motion and generation are linked by Mind in the sun and generation and destruction by Nature in the moon.
b For a mortal soul ” or “ mortal part ” of the soul cf. l'lato. Tinmens, 1Ψ i>, C, 60 c t>.
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In the composition of these three factors earth furnishes the body, the moon the soul, and the sun furnishes mind (to man) for the purpose of his generation a even as it furnishes light to the moon herself. As to the death we die, one death reduces man from three factors to two and another reduces him from two to one b ; and the former takes place in the (earth) that belongs to Demeter ((wherefore “ to make an end ” is called) “ to render (one’s life) to her ” and Athenians used in olden times to call the dead “ Demetrians ”),c (the latter) in the moon that belongs to Phersephone, and associated with the former is Hermes the terrestrial, with the latter Hermes the celestial.** While the goddess heree dissociates the soul from the body swiftly and violently, Phersephone gently and by slow degrees detaches the mind from the soul and has therefore been called “ single-bom ” because the best part of man is “ born single ” when separated off (by) her/ Each of the two separations naturally occurs in this
c Cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 151.
d Cf. De Iside, 367 d-e. Hermes appears in the myth of Persephone as early as Homeric Hymn II, 377 ff. and is connected with Hecate in the fragment of Theopompus in Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii. 16. Cf. also Qnaest. Grace. 296 f and Halliday's note ad lor.
e i.e. on earth, Demeter, which is why Plutarch refers to her with αντη, though she is the former of the two mentioned.
f μονογενής, which appears as an epithet of Hecate and Persephone {cf. Hesiod, Theogony, 426 :	Orphic Hymns,
xxix. 1-2 [Abel] ; Apollonius Rhodius, iii. 847). means “ unique ” : cf. Timaeus, 31 u and 92 c, to which Plutarch refers in De Defectv Oraculorvm, 423 a and c, where he interprets the word to mean “ only born.” Here, however, he probably takes the final element in an active sense such as it has in KaXXtyevcia, an epithet of Demeter, the moon, and the earth.
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(943) ψυχήν, avow re καί συν νώ, σώματος εκπεσοΰσαν ειμαρμενον εστιν (eV)1 τω μεταξύ γης καί σελήνης χωρίω2 πλανηθήναι χρόνον ούκ ίσον, ἀλλ' αι μεν άδικοί και ακόλαστοι δίκας των αδικημάτων τί-νουσι τάς δ’ επιεικ€Ϊς όσον άφαγνενσαι καί άπο-πνεΰσαι (τοῖς)3 από του σώματος ώσπερ άτμουΧ πονηρού μιασμούς εν τω πραοτάτω του άερος, Sv λειμώνας "Αιδου καλοΰσι, δει γίγνεσθαι χρόνον τινα τεταγμενον. (ει#’)5 οΐον εξ αποδημίας άνακομι-ζόμεναι ψυγαδικης εις πατρίδα γεύονται χαράς οίαν6 οι τελούμενοι μάλιστα θορυβώ και πτοήσει συγ-
1 Wvttenbacli ; εστι τώ μεταξύ -E, Β.
2 Κ, Β ; χώρω -Vapabasileios.
3 Empcrius ; άποπνεΰσαι από -E, Β.
4	Eni])erius ; αιτίου -Κ, Β.
5	Basiliensis (είτα) ; omitted by E, Β.
6	Editors after οίαν (sir) of Basiliensis ; οΐον -E, H.
“ This may mean only “ whether the soul has been obedient to reason in life or has not but ολη κατεδυ είς σώμαas De (Jen!o Sacratis, 55)1 d-i: ])nts it ; but at 915 β infra Plutarch speaks of souls which αν ευ voC assume bodies and live on earth, and by άνουν here Ik* may intend to refer to the separation of such souls from their bodies. He cannot mean, as Kaing-eard supposes, souls whose minds have immediately passed to the sun, for he has just said that the separation of mind from soul takes place at the second death on the moon and neither here nor in ϊ) I t r Infra does he allow for any exception in the sense of the doctrine of the Hermetic Tractate, χ. 16, where νους is separated from φυχή at the moment when
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fashion : All soul, whether without mind or with it,a when it has issued from the body b is destined to wander (in) the region between earth and moon but not for an equal time. Unjust and licentious souls pay penalties for their offences ; but the good souls must in the gentlest part of the air, which they call “ the meads of Hades,” c pass a certain set time sufficient to purge and blow away (the) pollutions contracted from the body as from an evil odour.d (Then), as if brought home from banishment abroad, they savour joy most like that of initiates, which attended by glad expectation is mingled with con-
the soul leaves the body (cf. Scott, llermetica, ii, p. 265). In De Genio Socratis, 591 d—592 n Plutarch makes νους and ψυχή not really two different substances as here in the De Facie but considers ψυχή to be a degeneration of νους.
b Cf. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 563 e : επεί γάρ εξεπεσε τό φρονούν του σώματος . . .
e For the location of Hades cf. De hide, 382 e and the etymology in De Latenter Vivendo, 1130 a (cf. Plato, Gorgias, 493 β and Phaedo, 80 d) ; for the identification of Hades with the dark air cf. [Plutarch], De Vita et Poesi Homeri, § 97 ; Philodenms, De Pietate, c. 13 (Do.v. Graeci, p. 547 b) ; Cor-nutus, c. 5 and c. 35 ; Heraclitus, Quaestiones Homericae, § 41. Reference to a mead (λειμών) or meads in the underworld is common: cf. Odyssey, xi. 539, 573 and xxiv. 13-14 ; Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 32 f 6 and 222 ; Plato, Gorgias, 524· a, Republic, 614 e and 616 b. The Neo-Platonists argued that the λειμών in these Platonic passages is meant to be located in the atmosphere under the moon : Proclus, In Rem Publicam, ii, pp. 132. 20-133. 15 (Kroll) ; Olympiodorus, In Gorgiam, p. 237. 10-13 (Xorvin); Hermias, In Phaedrum, p. 161. 3-9 (Couvreur).
d Cf. De Antro Nymph. §§ 1 1-1-2 (p. 64. 2V2o [Nauck]) ; Proclus, In Timaeum, iii, p. 331. (i-9 (Diehl) : and in general on the pollution of the soul by association with the body Plato, Phaedo, 81 b-c. Plutarch in a different context uses the words: . . . όταν ατμοί πονηροί . . . ταΐς τής ψυχής . . . άνα-κραθώσι περιόδοις (De Tuenda Sanitate, 129 c).
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(943) κεκραμενην1 μετ’ ελπίδος ήδείας2 εχουσι* πολλά?
D γάρ εξωθεί καί άποκυματίζει γλιχομενας ήδη της σελήνης ενίας he καί των εκεί περικάτω3 τρεπο-μίνας οϊον εις βυθόν αΰθις όρώσι καταδυομενας .* αί δ' άνω γενόμεναι και βεβαίως ίδρυθεισαι5 πρώτον μεν ώσπερ οί νικηφόροι περιίασιν6 άναδονμεναι7 στεφάνοις πτερών ευσταθείας λεγομενοις ότι τής φνχής το άλογον και τό παθητικόν εύήνιον επιεικώς τώ λόγιο και κεκοσμημενον εν τω βίω παρεσχοντο. δεύτερον, άκτΐνι την όφιν εοικυΐαι8 περί δε την φύσιν9 άνω κουφιζομενην ώσπερ ενταύθα τω περί την σελήνην αίθερι, καί τόνον απ' αύτοΰ10 καί δύνα-
1	Madvig ; σνγκεκραμενη -E, Β.
2	Xylandt'r in his version ; Ιδίας -E, Β.
3	Madvig-: ^τερί κάτω -E, Β.
4	Κ ; καταγινομενας -15.
5	Wyttenbach ; ίδρνθησαν -E, Β.
6	Wyttenbach : περιίστασιν -Κ ; περαστάσιν -H.
7	Hiltten ; άναδούμενοι -E, Β.
8	Wyttenbach ; εοικεν αι -Κ, Β.
9	Sandbach (who, however, reads ττυρ'ι for περί after Wyttenbach) ; περί την φυχην -Κ, Β.
™ Wyttenbach ; άφ’ αύτοΰ -E, Β. * VI
α For life on earth as the soul’s exile from its proper home cf. De Exilio, (JOT c-κ ; and for the comparison with initiates and what follows in this vein a few lines below cf. fragment
VI (vii, ]). 28. 4-17 [Bernardakis]).
b Cf. De Cento Socratis, 591 c, and Plato's» Phaedrus, 2-IS A-Β, especially αι δε δη άλλαι γλιχόμεναι μεν άπασαι του άνω επονται, άδννατονσαι δε', υποβρύχιοι σνμπεριφερονται κτλ.
c For life as an athletic contest and the soul as athlete cf. De Sera Xu minis Yin-dicta, 561 λ, De (lento Socratis, 593 d-e and 593 f—5!H a. The conception is Platonic (cf. Republic, 621 c-d, Phaedrus, 256 h) ; and it is irrelevant to cite oriental notions of life as a combat and immortality as a triumph as Sonry docs (La Demonologie de Plutarque, ρ. 18ί), η. 1) after 202
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fusion and excitement.® For many, even as the)r are in the act of clinging to the moon, she thrusts off and SAveeps away ; and some of those souls too that are on the moon they see turning upside down as if sinking again into the deep.& Those that have got up. however, and have found a firm footing first go about like victors crowned with wreaths of feathers called wreaths of steadfastness,0 because in life they had made the irrational or affective element of the soul orderly and tolerably tractable to reason d ; secondly, in appearance resembling a ray of light but in respect of their nature, which in the upper region is buoyant as it is here in ours, resembling the ether about the moon/ they get from it both tension and strength
Cumont. Soury follows Raingeard in misconstruing στέφανοι? . . . λεγομενοις and supposing that πτερών εύσταθείας is an “ expression mystique ” (op. cit. pp. 1S9 and 191-192). εύσταθείας does not depend upon πτερών or vice versa : and Plutarch has simply woven the “ feathers of the soul,” which appear throughout the myth of the Phaed.rus, into a wreath that is given to the souls of the good for their steadfastness, just as the victorious souls in Phaedrus, 256 β become ύπό-πτεροι because in life they were εγκρατείς αυτών καί κόσμιοι.
d Cf. De Genio Socratis, 592 a, and Plato’s Phaedrus, 247 β (n.b. εύήνια οντα ραΒίως πορεύεται).
e αίθηρ for Plato was simply the uppermost and purest air (cf. Timaeus, 58 d, Phaedo. 109 β and 111 b) ; but here the word is probably used under Stoic influence, for which see note d on 92S d and note g on 922 β supra and cf. [Plato], AxiochllS, 366 α (η ψνχη σνναλγονσα τον ουράνιον ποθεί και σΰμφυλον αιθέρα). These last sentences of chapter 2$ show several definitely Stoic traits, especially the conception of “ tension,” nourishment of the soul by the exhalations, and the use of the quotation from Heraclitus. It has long been customary to compare with this passage Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 19, 43, and Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. Lx. 71-73 (cf. Heinze, Xenokrates, pp. 126-HS ; K. Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathies pp. 308-313 and p. 323 :	R. M. Jones,
Class.'Phil, xxvii [1932], pp. 113 ff.).
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(943) μιν οΐον τα στομούμενα βαφην ΐσχουσr τό γαρ E αραιόν ετι και διακεχυμενον ρώνννται και γιγνεται σταθερόν και διαυγές ώσθ’ όττό τῆ? τυχούσης άνα-θνμιάσεως τρεφεσθαι, και καλώς * Ηράκλειτος εΐττεν οτι αι φυχαϊ όσμώνται καθ' "Αιδην.
29· Ήφορώσι δε πρώτον μεν αυτής σελήνής τδ μεγεθος καί τδ κάλλος και την φύσιν ούχ απλήν ούδ' άμικτον άλλ' οΐον άστρου σύγκραμα και γης οΰσαν ως γάρ ή γη πνευματι μεμιγμενη και υγρο-(τητι)1 μαλακη γεγονε και τδ αίμα τη σαρκι παρέχει την αϊσθησιν εγκεκραμενον ούτως2 τω αιθερι λεγουσι την σελήνήν άνακεκραμενην διά βάθους άμα μεν εμφυχον είναι και γόνιμον άμα δ* ισόρροπου F όχειν την πρδς τδ βαρύ συμμετρίαν της κουφότητος. και γάρ αύτδν ούτως3 τδν κόσμον εκ τών άνω και τών4 κάτω φύσει φερομενων συνηρμοσμενον άπηλ-λάχθαι παντάπασι της κατά τόπον κινησεως. ταυτα
1	Papabasileios ; ύγρω vac. 5 -Κ, Β.
2	Κ ; οντω - H.
3	Κ ; οντω -H.
4 Stephanus (1624) ; ί ν τω άνω καί τω -Κ, Β.
α For the Stoic doctrine of τόνος cf. De Stoironnn Reptig-nantiis, 1051 λ-h, De ( ommunibus Xotitiis, 1085 c-d, and S. Γ./Λ ii, fra^s. 147 and 4IS. 'Πη* metaphor of “ tempering ” was also commonly used by the Stoics in connection with the soul : cf. S. Γ./Λ ii, fra^s. SOl-SOtf.
b Frag. OS (i, p. ITS. 8 [Diels-Kranz]). For tlie nourishment of disembodied souls cf. tin* passages of Cicero and iiOI
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as edged instruments get a temper," for what laxness and diffiiseness they still have is strengthened and becomes firm and translucent. In consequence they are nourished by any exhalation that reaches them, and Heraclitus was right in saying : “ Souls employ the sense of smell in Hades.” b
29.	First they behold the moon as she is in herself c: her magnitude and beauty and nature, which is not simple and unmixed but a blend as it were of star and earth. .Just as the earth has become soft by having been mixed with breath and moist(ure) and as blood gives rise to sense-perception in the flesh with \vhich it is commingled,d so the moon, they say γ’ because it has been permeated through and through by ether is at once animated and fertile and at the same time has the proportion of lightness to heaviness in equipoise. In fact it is in this May too, they say, that the universe itself has entirely escaped local motion, because it has been constructed out of the things that naturally move upwards and those that naturally move downwards/ This was
Sextus cited in note e. p. 203. Here the argument of Lamprias in 940 on supra is incorporated into the myth, which thereby appears to substantiate the argument.
c Plutarch certainly wrote αυτής σελήνης (or perhaps αυτής τής σελήνης) under the influence of Plato's “ true earth,” αυτή ή γή, in Phaedo, 109 β 7, 110 β 6 (cf. 935 a supra and 944 β infra).
d Cf. Aristotle, Be Part. Animal. 656 β 19-21 and 25-26, 666 a 16-17 ; and Plato, Timacus, 77 e on the connection of the blood-vessels with το των αισθήσεων πάθος.
e Not “ the demons ” who told the stranger the story, as Raingeard says, but the human authors of the theory mentioned in the next sentence ; cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 151-152.
f Cf. S.V.F. ii, frag. 555 and Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 157, n. 105.
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(943) δέ καί "Ξένοκράτης έοικέν έννοήσαι θέίω τινι λογισμό» την αρχήν λαβών παρά Πλάταινο?. ΙΙλάταιν γάρ ἐστιν ο καί των αστέρων έκαστον έκ γης καί πυράς συνηρμόσθαι διά των {δυέΐν)χ μέταξύ φύσέων αναλογία δέθέισών2 άποφηνάμένος· οόδἐν3 γάρ έίς αΐσθησιν έξικνέΐσθαι ω μη τι γης έμμόμικται καί φωτός. 6 δέ Έένοκράτης τά μόν άστρα καί τον ΟΊΊ ήλιον έκ πυράς φησι και του πρώτου πυκνοΰ συγ-κέΐσθαι την δέ σέλήνην έκ του δέυτέρου πυκνοΰ και τοΰ ίδιον άόρος την δέ γην έξ ΰδατος [και άόρος]4 και τοΰ τρίτου των πυκνών ολως δέ μήτέ το πυκνόν αυτό καθ' αυτά μήτέ το μανον έΐναι φυχής δέκτικόν. και ταΰτα μέν πέρι ουσίας σε-λήνης. έΰρος δἐ και μίγέθος ούχ οσον οι γέωμότραι λόγονσιν αλλά μέΐζον πολλάκις Ιστί. καταμετρεί δέ την σκιάν τής γης όλιγάκις τοΐς έαυτής5 μέ-γέθέσιν ούχ υπό σμικρότητος, αλλά θέρμ(ότέρονΥ Ιπέίγέΐ την κίνησιν όπως ταχύ διέκπέρα τον σκο-τώδη τόπον ύπέκφέρουσα (τάς') των αγαθών (φυ-χάς)7 σπέυδούσας και βοώσας’ ούκέτι γαρ έξακούονσιν iv τή σκιά γένόμέναι τής πέρι τον
1	Purser ; διά των vac. 4-Ε, Λ-Η.
2	Lconicus (ef. Plato, Timaeus, 31 c, 32 b-c ; Plutarch, De An. Ρ roc. 1016 f—1017 a) ; δοὅ€ισων -E, B.
3	-Anon., Aldine, R.J.9-1 (cf. Plato, Timaeus, SI β) ; οίδίνα -E, B.
4	Excised by H. C. ; καί άίρος -Κ καί πνρος -Β.
6 E ; iavTov -B.
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also the conception of Xenocrates who, taking his start from Plato, seems u to have reached it by a kind of superhuman reasoning. Plato is the one Λνΐιο declared that each of the stars as Λ\Ὁ11 was constructed of earth and fire bound together in a proportion b}' means of the (two) intermediate natures, for nothing, as he said, attains perceptibility that does not contain an admixture of earth and light b; but Xenocrates says that the stars and the sun are composed of fire and the first density, the moon of the second density and air that is proper to her, and the earth of water [and air] and the third kind of density and that in general neither density all by itself nor subtility is receptive of soul.c So much for the moon’s substance. As to her breadth or magnitude, it is not what the geometers say but many times greater. She measures off the earth’s shadow with few of her own magnitudes not because it is small but she more ardently hastens her motion in order that she may quickly pass through the gloomy place bearing away (the souls) of the good which cry out and urge her on because when they are in the shadow they no longer catch the sound
a The Greek does not imply, as Adler supposes, that Plutarch had any doubt about what Xenocrates had said (cf. R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, p. 55).
b Timaeus, 40 λ and 31 β—32 c ; cf. [Plato], Epinomis, 981 d-e ; Plutarch, De Fortuna Romanorum, 316 e-f. Timaeus, 31 β strictly requires γης . . . καί πυράς here ; but according to Timaeus, 45 u and 58 c φως is the species of fire that produces visibility.
e Xenocrates, frag. 56 (Heinze) : for text and implications cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 152. 6 7
6	\ on Arnim ; θερμ vac. 7 Ιπζιγςι -E : θςρμότητος inelyei -Β ; θερμοτάτην eVeiyei -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94-.
7	Reiske ; ύπεκφάρουσα των αγαθών σπευδουσας -E, Β ; νπεκφάρουσα φυχάς των αγαθών σπευδουσας -Basiliensis.
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jj ουρανόν αρμονίας. άμα 8ε καί κάτωθεν αι των κολαζομενων φυχαΐ τηνικαύτα διά της σκιάς 68νρό-μεναι (και)1 άλαλάζουσαι προσφερονται. 8ιό και κροτεΐν εν ταΐς εκλείφεσιν ειώθασιν οι πλεΐστοι χαλκώματα και φόφον ποιεΐν και πάταγον επι τάς φνχάς,2 εκφοβεΐ δ’ αντος και το καλούμενου πρόσ-ωπον οταυ εγγύς γενωνται βλοσυρόν3 τι και φρι-κώ8ες όρώμενον. εστι δ’ ου τοιοΰτον, άλλ' ώσπερ η παρ' ημΐν εχει γη κόλπους βαθεΐς και μεγάλους, ενα μεν ενταύθα διά στηλών Ή ρακλείων άναχεό-C μενον εΐσω προς ημάς εξω 8ε τον Κάσπιον και τούς περί την 'Κρυθράν θάλατταν, ούτως* βάθη ταΰτα της σελήνής εστι και κοιλώματα, καλοΰσι δ* αυτών τό μεν μεγιστον 'Εκάτης μυχόν, οπον και 8ίκας 8ι8όασιν αι φυχαι και λαμβάνουσιν ών αν η8η γεγενημεναι δαίμονες η πάθωσιν η 8ράσωσι, τα 8ε
1 Basiliensis ; οΰυρόμεναι, άλαλάζουσαι. -E, H.
2 Basiliensis ; φυλάς -E, Β.
3	Stephanus (1624) ; βλοσσυρόν -E, Β.
4	Κ ; οϋτω -H.
α Plutarch here gives a “ mythical correction ” of the astronomical calculations in 92S α-h and 932 β supra (on the text and the paralogism of this “ correction ” if. Class. Phil. xlvi [1951], pp. 15-2-15S) and also a mythical explanation of the acceleration of which lie had spoken in 933 β supra. With this account of the effect of the lunar eclipse upon the disembodied souls (f. De Cenio Socratis, οί> 1 c and for the harmony in the heavens cf. 590 on there, De Mnsica, 1117, Plato’s Republic, 617 h,'Aristotle's De Carlo, 290 1) 12—291 a ^h.
h Cf. Aemilius Paulas, 17 (-2(>Y h) ; Pliny, Sat. Hist. ii.
1	?. 9 (51); Tacitus, Annals, i. 28; Juvenal, vi. 44i2-443. The purpose of the custom is here made to lit the myth ; in
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of the harmony of heaven.0 At the same time too with wails (and) cries the souls of the chastised then approach through the shadow from below. That is why most people have the custom of beating brasses during eclipses and of raising a din and clatter against the souls,6 which are frightened off also by the so-called face when they get near it, for it has a grim and horrible aspect.0 It is no such tiling, however ; but just as our earth contains gulfs that are deep and extensive,'7 one here pouring in towards us through the Pillars of Heracles and outside the Caspian and the Red Sea with its gulfs/ so those features are depths and hollows of the moon. The largest of them is called f “ Hecate’s Recess,”9 where the souls suffer and exact penalties for whatever they have endured or committed after having already become
De Genio Socratis, 5!)1 c the moon herself flashes and bellows to frighten away the impure souls.
c Cf. Epigenes in Clement, Stromat. v. 49 ( = Kern, Or-phicorum Fragmentum frag. 33): Τοργόνιον την σβληνην διά το ev αύτη πρόσωπον. Cf. the notion that the face in the moon is that of the. Sibyl (be Pythiae Oraeulis, 39S c-d ; De Sera Xumiiiis I 'indicta, 566 d).
d Cf. Plato, Phaeclo, 109 b.
p For the Caspian see note /on 941 c supra. By “ R.ed Sea ” Plutarch means what we call the Indian Ocean plus the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea ; in Quaest. Conviv. 733 β he cites Agatharchidas who wrote an extensive work on the “ Red Sea ’* (cf. Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 250 [pp. 441 ff., Bekker]).
f Cf. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 151 on 943 e.
9	For Hecate and the moon see notes c on 987 f and b on 942 d supra ; cf. Sophocles, frag. 492 (Nauck2) and Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, frag. 204. For Hecate's association with a cave cf. Homeric Hymn II, 24-25, and Roscher, Vber Selene and Vericandtes, pp. 46-48. Plutarch himself associates μυχός with the “ punishments in Hades ” (De Superstitione, 167 a).
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(944) δύο μάκρα} (τάς ΙΙυλα?).2 περαιοΰνται γαρ α Ι φυχαΐ δι* αυτών νυν μεν ει? τα προς ουρανον της σελήνης νυν δε πάλιν εις τα προς γῆν. ονομάζεται δἐ τα μεν προς ουρανον τῆ? σελήνής Ηλυσιον πεδίον4 τα δ' ενταύθα Φερσεφόνης οικος5 αντιχθονος.
30.	Ou/c αει δε διατρίβουσιν επ' αυτής6 οι δαίμονες αλλά χρηστηρίων7 δεύρο κατιασιν επιμελη-D σόμενοι και ταΐς άνωτάτω8 συμπάρεισι και συνορ-γιάζουσι τών τελετών κολασται τε γιγνονται και φύλακες αδικημάτων και σωτηρες εν τε πολεμοις και κατά θάλατταν επιλάμπουσιν. οτ ι δ* αν μη καλώς περί ταΰτα πράξωσιν άλλ' υπ* οργής9 η προς άδικον χάριν η φθάνω δίκην τίνουσιν ωθούνται γάρ
1	Leonicus ; τάς δε δνο μακράς -E, Β.
2	H. ; no lacuna indicated in Κ or Β.
3	Η. ; όνομάζεσθαι -Κ, H.
4	Β ; παιδίον -E.
5	After von Arnim (who read οίκον because he kept όνομάζεσθαι supra) ; ον κ -Κ, Β.
6	Bernanlakis (cf. De Tuenda Sanitate, 128 β : διατρίβω’ επ ακτής) ; αντήν -E, Β ; αντή -Wyttenbach.
7	Hasiliensis ; χρηστηρίω -E, H.
8	Β ; άνωτάταις -Κ.
9	-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94 ; νττερ γης -E, Β.
α This has been called inconsistent with the preceding statement in chapter 28 that only pure or purified souls attain the moon. Even the pure souls that reach the moon, however, still have tht* affective soul as well as mind ; and Plutarch has already said in chapter -JS (91 *2 r) that the life which they lead on tht* moon is ου μακάριον ουδέ θειον. ϊ>1()
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Spirits a ; and the two long ones are called (“ the Gates ”),b for through them pass the souls ηοΛν to the side of the moon that faces heaven and now back to the side that faces earth.0 The side of the moon towards heaven is named “ Elysian plain,” d the hither side “ House of counter-terrestrial Pherse-phone.” e
30. Yet not forever do the Spirits tarry upon the moon ; they descend hither to take charge of oracles, they attend and participate in the highest of the mystic rituals, they act as warders against misdeeds and chastisers of them, and they flash forth as saviours manifest in war and on the sea/ For any act that they perform in these matters not fairly but inspired by wrath or for an unjust end or out of envy they are penalized, for they are cast out upon
b Cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 153. c They pass to the outer side on their way to the “ second death “ (941 e if. infra) and to the hither side on their way to rebirth in bodies (945 c infra). In Amatorius, 766 β the place to which souls come to be reborn in the body is called οι Σελήνης καί 'Αφροδίτης λειμώνες. d See 9-43 f supra and note d there.
e Plutarch uses άντίχθων in the usual Pythagorean sense in Be An. Ρ roc. in Timaeo, 1028 β (cf. De Placitis, S91 f, 895 c, 895 e = Aetius, ii. 29. 4· ; iii. 9. 2 ; iii. 11. 3). Identification of the moon with the counter-earth is ascribed to certain “ Pythagoreans ” (but cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i, p. 562) by Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 512. 17-20 (cf. Asclepius, Metaph, p. 35. 24-27 ; Scholia in Aristotelem, 505 a 1 [Brandis]).
f Cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, 417 a-β and De Genio Socraiis, 591 c ; R. ΛΙ. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 29, 59, and 55-5(3. Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. vi. 30 (p. 18. 4· [Deubner]) says that some people considered Pythagoras to be such a Spirit from the moon. In the last clause of the sentence above Plutarch refers to the Dioscuri: cf. Lysander, 14 (439 c) ; De Defectu Oraculorum, 426 c.
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(944)	ανθις επί γην συνειργνύμενοι1 σώμασιν ανθρωπίνου. εκ δε των βελτιόνων εκείνων οΐ τε περί τον Κρόνον οντες εφασαν αυτούς2, είναι και πρότερον εν ττ) Κρητρ τους Ίδαίους3 Λακτύλους εν τε E Φρυγία τοῖς Κορύβαντας γενεσθαι και τους περί Βοιωτίαν εν Ούδώρα4 Ύροφωνιάδας καί μυρίους άλλους πολλαχόθι της οικουμένης ών Ιερά και τιμαι και προσηγορίαι διαμενουσιν αι δε δυνάμεις ενευον5 εις ετερον τόπον της άρίστης εξαλλαγής τυγχανον-των. τυγχάνουσι δ' οι μεν πρότερον οι δ υστέρου, όταν ό νους άποκριθη της φνχψ ■ αποκρίνεται δ’ ερωτι της περί τοι' ήλιον είκόνος, δι ης επιλαμπει το εφετον και καλάν και θειον και μακάριον ου πάσα φύσις, άλλη δ’ άλλως, ορέγεται. και γαρ αυτήν την σελήνήν ερωτι του ήλιου περιπολεΐν δει6
1	-Ληοη., Aldine, H.J. 91 ; συρρηγνύμενοι -E, Β.
2	Bernardakis (implied in the versions of Xylander and Ke])ler) ; αυτούς -Κ, Β.
3	Aldine, Basiliensis ; ίδιου? -Κ, Β.
4	Κ, ; ούΒώσα -Aldine ; Αεβαδια -Basiliensis.
5	A])(jlt ; iviwv -Κ, Β.
° Λ pelt ; περιπεριπολεΐν αει -Κ ; ττεριττολεΐν αει -Β.
α Cf. ί)2() t' supra (ή ψυχή . . . τω σώματί συνεϊρκται), De An. J’roc, in Timaeo, IDAS ( (τω σώματι συνειργμενη scii. ή ψυχή) ; for the “ misbehaviour ” of Spirits cf. De Defectu (Jraculunnu, 417 », 117 κ-κ, De hide, ‘>61 a ff., where the punishment of these Spirits is mentioned in 3β 1 c (cf. De Defect a Oraculorum, -t 15 t).
b i.e. not those who for misdeeds are cast out upon earth ap-;iin. The attendants of Cronus are the δαίμονες of 94^ λ supra. Cf. Porphyry’s account of good and evil spirits in De Abstinentia, ii. 38-M9.
c Cf. ίYuma, 1 o (70 c-n) ; [Plutarch], De Fluviis, xiii. 3 (vii, ρ. ΜΟό. 1-12 [Bcrnardakis]) ; Strabo, x. 3. L22 (c. 473) ; Pansanias, v. 7. <>-10 ; Diodorus, vl (>t. i>-7.
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earth again confined in human bodies.α To the former class of better Spirits b the attendants of Cronos said that they belong themselves as did aforetime the Idaean Dactylsr in Crete and the Corybantsd in Phrygia as well as the Boeotian Trophoniads in Udora 6 and thousands of others in many parts of the world whose rites, honours, and titles persist but whose powers tended to another place as they achieved the ultimate alteration. They achieve it, some sooner and some later, once the mind has been separated from the soul/ It is separated by love for the image in the sun through λυΙιιοΙι shines forth manifest the desirable and fair and divine and blessed towards which all nature in one way or another yearns/ for it must be out of love for the sun that the moon herself goes her rounds and gets into con-
d Of. Schwenn, R.E. xi. 2 (19-2;?), 1441-1146, and Lobeck, Aglaophamos, pp. 1139-1155.
e This place seems to be mentioned nowhere else ; but, since Plutarch here refers to inactive oracles from which the Spirits have departed, the change to Αφα'&εία cannot be right, for in De Defectn Oraculorum, 411 e-f Lebadeia is said to be the only remaining active oracle in Boeotia where there are many others now silent or even deserted.
/ Cf. 943 β supra.
9 Plato’s Republic, 507-509 is Plutarch’s main inspiration. It is a passage which he echoes or cites many times {e.g. De Iside, 37:2 a, De E, 393 n, De Defect a Oraculorum, 413 c and 433 d-e, Ad Principem Inerud. 780 f and 781 r, Plat. Quaest. ΙΟΟβ f—1007 a) ; and his references to it show that “ the image in the sun,’' της π€ρΙ τον ήλιον Ακόνος, here means the visible likeness of the good which the sun manifests and not, as Kepler suggests, the reflection of the sun seen in the moon as in a mirror. The last part of the sentence \vith the notion that all nature strives towards the good and the term tyerov itself are drawn from Aristotle {Physics, 19-2 a 16-19 and the whole of Physics A, 9 and Metaphysics A, 7) ; cf. De Iside, 372 e-f and Amatorius, 770 b.
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4) και σνγγίγνεσθαι όρεγομενην απ’ αυτού το yovi-μώτατον (δεχεσθαι').1 λείπεται δ’ ή της ὸνχῆ? F φύσις επι τής σελήνης* οΐον Ίχνη τινα βίου και όνείρατα διαφνλάττουσα, καί περί ταντης όρθώς ήγού λελεχθαι το
φνχή δ’ ήντ ονειρος άποπταμενη πεπότηται.
ουδέ γάρ ευθύς ούδε του σώματος άπαλλαγεΐσα τούτο πεπονθεν άλλ’ ύστερον όταν έρημος και μονή τού νον άπαλλαττομενη γενηται. και 'Όμηρος ών είπε πάντων μάλιστα δη κατά θεδν είπεΐν εοικε περί των καθ’ 'Α ι δον3
τον δε μετ’ είσενόησα βίην 'Ηρακληείην* ειδώλου* αντος δε μετ’ άθανάτοισι θεοΐσιν.
αντος τε γάρ έκαστος ημών ον θυμός* 5 ἐστιν ουδέ φόβος ουδ’ επιθυμία καθάπερ ούδε σάρκες οόδ’ 45 ννρότητες άλλ’ ω6 διανοονμεθα καί φρονοΰμεν, η
1	Wyttenbach (cf. 915 c infra : ή σελήνη . . . δεχόμενη . . . and 929 c supra : δέχεται τον ήλιον) ; no lacuna -E, Β.
2	H. C. (cf. 044 H-c supra) ; την σελήνην -E, Β ; τή σελήνη -Wyttenbach.
3	Kaltwasser and Wyttenbach after Amyot’s version ; καθόλου -E, B.
4	.mss. of Homer and editors ; ήρακλείην -E, B.
6	-Anon., Aldine, R.Jl 91· ; εύθυμός -E, B, Basiliensis. Leonicus ; ο -E, B.
a The specific nature of this fertilization is described in
5) 15 t infra : the conception of the sun as an imagre of pod is connected with a reference to its fructifying· force in De E, 3i)3 d. For sexual lan^uape used of the moon and sun see the references in note a on 929 c supra. b Odyssey, xi. 22ϊ.
c Odyssey, xi. <>01-tiOJ. Similar interpretations of this 211
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junction with him in her yearning (to receive) from him what is most fructifying.® The substance of the soul is left upon the moon and retains certain vestiges and dreams of life as it were ; it is this that you must properly take to be the subject of the statement
Soul like a dream has taken wing and sped,6
for it is not straightway nor once it has been released from the body that it reaches this state but later when, divorced from the mind,, it is deserted and alone. Above all else that Homer said his words concerning those in Hades appear to have been divinely inspired
Thereafter marked I mighty Heracles—
His shade ; but he is with the deathless gods. . . .c
In fact the self of each of us is not anger or fear or desire just as it is not bits of flesh or fluids either but is that with which we reason and understand d ; and
passage are common among the Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonists : cf. especially [Plutarch], De Vita et Poesi Homeric chap. 123 ; Plotinus, Enn. i. 1. 12 ; iv. 3. 27 and 32 ; vi. 4. 16 ; Proclus, In Rem Publicam, i, p. 120. 2-2 if. and p. 172. 9 if. (Kroll) ; Cumont, Rev. de Philologie, xliv (1920), pp. 237-240, who contends that the doctrine itself arose in Alexandria where Aristarchus became acquainted with it.
d Cf. De Sera Cfuminis Vindict a, 564- c and Adv. CoJoten, 1119 a. For the νους as the true self cf. Aristotle, Eth. Sic. 1166 a 16-17 and 22-23, 11(18 b 35, 1169 a 2, 1178 a 2-1. Plato usually speaks of the φυχή without further qualification as the true self {e.g. Laws, 959 a, Phaedo, 115 c [cf. the Pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades I, 130 a-c and Axiochus, 365 e]), although such passages as Republic, 430 e—4-31 a, 588 c— 589 b, 611 c-e can be taken to imply that he meant the rational soul only {cf. Plotinus’s use of the last passage in Enn. i. 1. 12). Cf. also Cicero, De Republica, vi. 26 (“ mens cuiusque is est quisque ”) and Marcus Aurelius, ii. 2 with Farquharson’s note ad loc.
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(945)
Β
τε φνχη τυπουμενη μεν υπό του νοΰ τυποΰσα δε το σώμα καί περιπτυσσουσα1 πανταχόθεν εκματ-τεται τ 6 {Ιδος ώστε καν πολύ ν χρόνον χωρίς εκα-τόρου γενηται2 διατηρούσα την ομοιότητα και τον τύπον3 είδωλον όρθώς ονομάζεται. τούτων δ’ ή σελήνη, καθάπερ εΐρηται, στοιχείον ἐστιν αναλύονται γάρ εις ταύτην ώσπερ εις την γην τα σώματα των νεκρών, ταχύ μεν αι σώφρονες μετά σχολής άπράγμονα και φιλόσοφον στερξασαι βίον (αφεθεΐ-σαι γάρ υπό τού νοΰ και προς ούδεν ετι χρώμεναι τοΐς πάθεσιν άπομαραίνονται). τών δε φιλότιμων και πρακτικών ερωτικών τε περί σώματα και θυμοειδών αι μεν οΐον εν ϋπνω ταΐς τού βίου μνημο-συναις όνείρασι χρώμεναι διαφερονται καθάπερ ή τού Ένδυμίωνος. επει δ’ αύτάς το άστατον και τό εμπαθες* εξίστησι και άφελκει της σελήνής προς
1 Κ ; πςριπτνσσου -Β.
2 Β ; . . . χωρίς έκατόρου γόνηται πολνν χρόνον -E.
3	-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 91 ; τόπον -E, H.
4	Kepler, Wyttenhach after Λmyot’s version ; απαθές -E, Β.
a Cf. De Sera Xtnninis I Indicta, .564 λ, where the souls are described as τύπον όχούσας άνθρωπος.ιδή, and [Plutarch], I)e Vita et Poe si Jlomeri, chap. 1 AS («ΐδωλον δπςρ ήν απο-πςπλασμόνον [?| τον σώματος); Porphyry in Stobaeus, ι. xlix. 55 ( = i, ρ. 4^ί).	[Wachsnmth)). The notion that
the soul after death retains the appearance of the body was common (cf. Lucian, Vera Hist. ii. ι.>), although Alexander Volvhistor in Diogenes Laertius, viii. 81 pave it as Pythagorean doctrine (but cf. Antisthenc's, frag. 33 [Mullach]). With the special point of the present passage that the body is given its form by th<* imprint of the· soul, which has itself been moulded by the· mind, cf. Proclus, In Rem PnbUcam, ii, pp. 827.	Io (Kroll); Plotinus, iv. 3. 9. 20-23 and
10. 85-12; Macrohius, Sown. Scip. i. xiv. S; Sextus, P.Il. i. So. In Laics, <)/>!) a-κ IMato calls the body “ an attendant semblance of the self" and uses the- word «ιδωΛα of corpses. 216
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the soul receives the impression of its shape through being moulded by the mind and moulding in tum and enfolding the body on all sides, so that, even if it be separated from either one for a long time, since it preserves the likeness and the imprint it is correctly called an image.0 Of these, as has been said,6 the moon is the element, for they are resolved into it c as the bodies of the dead are resolved into earth. This happens quickly to the temperate souls who had been fond of a leisurely, unmeddlesome, and philosophical life, for abandoned by the mind and no longer exercising the passions for anything they wither quietly away. Of the ambitious and the active, the irascible and those who are enamoured of the body, however, some pass their time d as it were in sleep with the memories of their lives for dreams as did the soul of Endymion e ; but. when they are excited by restlessness and emotion and drawn away from the moon to another birth, she
The notion that soul encompasses body instead of being contained by it comes ultimately from Plato, Timaeus, 34 b.
b i.e. 943 a supra.
c For later Neo-Platonic opinions concerning the dissolution of the lower soul see Proclus, In Thnaenm, iii, p. 234·. 9 ff. (Diehl) and cf. Plotinus, Enn. iv. 7. 14 (. . . άφαμένον δε τό χζΐρον ov8e αυτό αττολάίσθαι 4ως αν η odev ϋχει την αρχήν).
d The expression correlative to αι μ4ν is 4ttcl δ’ αύτάς, and the contrast between eVet δ’ αύτάς . . . 4ξίστησι and the present clause requires that 8ιαφ4ρονται. mean “ pass their time ” rather than “ toss about,” “ be distraught,” the meaning that it has in De Genio Socratis, 591 d.
f There seems to be no other reference to Endymion’s dreams ; but Plutarch may here have been influenced by the story that Endymion’s endless sleep was a punishment for his passion for Hera (cf. Scholia in ApoUonium Rhodium Vetera, iv. 57-58 [p. 2(55, Wend el]) and Scholia in Theocritum Vetera, iii. 49-51 b [p. 133, Wendel]).
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(945) άλλην γενεσιν, ούκ εά (νεύεiv επι γῆν)1 άλλ’ άνα-καλεΐται καί καταθελγει.2 μικρόν γαρ ούδεν ουδ* ήσυχον οόδ’ όμολογονμενον εργον εστιν όταν άνευ νον τω παθητικοί σώματος επιλάβωνται. Ύιτνοι δε και Τυφώνες ο τε Δελφούς κατασχών και σνν-ταράξας τό χρηστήριον νβρει και βία \\ύθων* εξ εκείνων άρα των φυχών ησαν, ερήμων λόγον4 και τύφω πλανηθεντι τω παθητικώ χρησαμενων, χρονω δε κακείνας κατεδεξατο5 εις αυτήν6 ή σελήνη και C κατεκόσμησεν. ειτα τον νουν ανθις επισπείραντος του ήλιου τω ζωτικώ δεχόμενη νέας ποιεί φνχάς, ή δε γή τρίτον σώμα παρεσχεν. ούδεν γαρ αυτή δίδωσι μετά θάνατον όσα λαμβάνει προς γενεσιν (άποδιδονσα,)7 ήλιος δε λαμβάνει μεν ούδεν άπο-
1	II. ('. (cf. De Sera ATnminis Ι Indicia, 566 λ : T rap VI. 2 [VII, ]). 22. 9, Hernardakis]) ; ούκ ία vac. 12-Ε, 9-Β.
2	1% H2 ; άναθ4λγ€ί -Β1.
3	Kaltwasser (cf. Introduction, note b, ρ. 12 supra): Ύνφών -E, Β.
4	Kaltwasser (implied by Kepler's version) ; Ζρημοι λόγω
-Κ, Β.	5 Leonicus ; κατόδαζ^ν -Κ, Β.
6	H2 ; αυτήν -E, Β1.
7	II. Γ. ; no lacuna indicated in E or Η; διδωσιν <τοι? άλλοις δυσί, αλλ’ άποδίδωσι) μζτά θάνατον κτλ. -Wyttenbacll.
β Cf. De Sera Xuui!u is Vindicta, 66ο υ-κ, 566 a : Plato, Phaedo, 81 b-e, 108 a-h.
h Cf. Odyssey, xi. 57(>-o81 ; Pindar, Pythian, iv. 90; Eustathius, Comment, ad Odysseam, loSl. 54 ff. c Cf. especially De Iside, chaps. 27 and 30. d ΐΐύθων and Τιτυός are named together by Plutarch in Pelopidas, 16 (286 c); cf. Strabo, ix. 3. 12 (cc. 4^2-423) and Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. I. 1. 3-5 (22-23).
e For the ])lay on '\'νφών-τΰφος cf. Plato, Phaednts, 230 λ,
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forbids them (to sink towards earth) a and keeps conjuring them back and binding them with charms, for it is no slight, quiet, or harmonious business when with the affective faculty apart from reason they seize upon a body. Creatures like Tityus b and Typho c and the Pythond that ^with insolence and violence occupied Delphi and confounded the oracle belonged to this class of souls, void of reason and subject to the affective element gone astray through delusion c ; but even these in time the moon took back to herself and reduced to order. Then when the sun with his vital force has again sowed mind in her she receives it and produces new souls, and earth in the third place furnishes body/ In fact, the earth gives nothing (in giving back) after death all that she takes for generation, and the sun takes nothing but takes back the
which is quoted by Plutarch in Adv. Coloten, 1119 β ; and cf. also Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17 (. . . τα Se της ψυχής oveipos καί τύφος . . γ’.
f Cf. 943 a and. 941 e-f supra. In the latter passage opeyo-μόνην απ' αύτοΰ το γονιμώτατον (Ζέχζσθαι) (cf. De E, 393 D [το nepl αυτήν γόνιμον] and Aqua an Ignis, 958 e [του ττυρός . . . οΐον τό ζωτικόν όνεργαζομένου]) shows that τω ζωτικω here is to be construed with the preceding words rather than with those that follow (so Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathies pp. 320, 329). On Reinhardt’s treatment of this passage in general and his attempt to derive it from Posidonius (op. cit. pp. 329 ff.) cf. R. M. Jones, Class. Phil, xxvii (1932), pp. 118-120, 129-131, 134-135; n.b. Timaeus, 41-42 where the demiurge is said to have sowed (εσπeipev) in the earth, the moon, and the other planets the souls that he had fashioned himself, i.e. the minds (cf. 41 e, 42 d), and the interpretation of Timaeus Locrus, 99 d-e, according to which this means that the souls are brought to earth from the various planets (cf. also R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 49-51, and especially Porphyry in Proclus, In Timaeum, i, p. 147.
and p. 165. 16-2
6-13 [n.b.
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rei δε τον νουν διδούς, σελήνή δε και και δίδωσι και σνντίθησι και διαιρεί [και]1 κατ* άλλην και άλλην δύναμιν, ών Ειλείθυια2 μεν η συντίθησιν ”Αρτεμις δ’ η διαιρεί καλείται, και τριών λ\οιρών ή μεν "Λτροπος περί τον ήλιον Ιδρυμένη την άρχην ενδίδωσι της γενεσεως, η δε Κλῶνιο περί τήν σελήνην φερομενη σννδεΐ και μίγννσιν, έσχατη δε συνεφάπτεται περί γην ή Λάχεσις ή πλεΐστον τύχη? μετεστι. τδ γάρ άψυχον άκυρον αυτό και τταθητδν υπ* άλλων, 6 δε νους απαθής και αυτοί) κράτωρ, μικτόν δε και μέσον ή ψυχή καθάπερ ή σελήνη των άνω και κάτω σύμμιγμα και μετα-κερασμα3 υπό του θεού γεγονε, τούτον άρα προς ήλιον εχουσα τον λόγον ον εχει γη προς σελήνην.’
1	και -E, H : omitted by Rasiliensis.
2	Κ ; είλήθνια -Β.
3	Wyttenbach after the versions of Xylander and Aniyot ; μί. γ a κέρας -E, H.
a Cf. (Jmiest. ('anvil'. (>.5S f:	οθεν οΐμαι και την “Αρτεμιν
λοχείαν και Eίλείθυιαν, ούκ ουσαν ετεραν η την σελήνήν, εονομά-σθαι. Here, however, Artemis and Ilithyia are supposed to be names for two contrary faculta-s of the moon. In f supra the identification of the moon with Artemis because she is “ sterile but is helpful and beneficial to other females ” implies that Artemis is Ilithyia, as she is in Plato’s Theaetetns, 119 κ (cf. C'ormitiis, p. 78, 7-IS [Lang]). Artemis was associated with easy, painless death, however (cf. Odyssey, xi. 17^-178: xviii. 202) ; and Plutarch probably connects this notion with tin* gentleness of the death oil the moon (cf. 918 κ sn]>ra). I.. Λ. Post has siiffgestrcl that he may also have 2i20
(945) λαμβο. βάνει
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mind that he gives, whereas the moon both takes and gives and joins together and divides asunder in virtue of her different powers, of which the one that joins together is called Ilithyia and that which divides asunder Artemis.® Of the three Fates too Atropos enthroned in the sun initiates generation, Clotho in motion on the moon mingles and binds together, and finally upon the earth Lachesis too puts her hand to the task, she who has the largest share in chance.6 For the inanimate is itself powerless and susceptible to alien agents, and the mind is impassible and sovereign ; but the soul is a mixed and intermediate thing, even as the moon has been created by god a compound and blend of the thing's above and below and therefore stands to the sun in the relation of earth to moon.’
intended άρτα/xeZv as an etymology of "Αρτεμις. Ilithyia and Artemis are sometimes sisters (cf. Diodorus Siculus, v. 72. 5), but then they have the same function.
b In De Genio Socratis, 591 β Atropos is situated in the invisible, Clotho in the sun, and Lachesis in the moon. The order there is the same as it is here and different from that in the De Fato (568 κ), where in interpretation of Republic, (317 c Clotho is highest, Lachesis lowest, and Atropos intermediate. Both orders differ from that of Xenocrates (frag. 5 [Heinze]), which was Atropos (intelligible and supra-celestial), Lachesis (opinable and celestial), Clotho (sensible and sublunar). The order of De Facie and De Genio Socratis is that of Plato’s Lairs, 960 c, where Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos are named in ascending order as the epithet of Atropos, Τρίτη σώτειρα, shows; here in the De Facie it is the passage of the Republic, however, that Plutarch has in mind, for his συνζφάπ-ζταί is an echo of Plato’s εφαπτομένην and ίφάπτεσθαι there. Cf. H. Dome, Hermes, lxxxii (1954), pp. 331-342 (especially pp. 337-339). who discusses the relation of these passages to the pre-history of the Neoplatonic doctrine of hypostases and argues that in writing· them Plutarch was inspired by Xenocrates.
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Ταυτ’ ” εϊπεν 6 Χ υλλας “ εγώ με ι» ήκουσ a του ξένον διεξι οντος εκείνω δ’ οι τ ου Κρόνου κατευ-νασται καί θεράποντες, ως ελεγεν αντος, εξήγγειλαν. νμΐν δ’, ω Ααμπρία, χρήσθαι τω λόγω πάρεστιν fj βονλεσθεΑ
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This,” said Sulla, “ I heard the stranger relate ; and he had the account, as he said himself, from the chamberlains and servitors of Cronus. You and your companions, Lamprias, may make what you will of the tale.” a
a Cf. De Sera Xuminis Vindieta, 561 b, De Genio Socratis, 589 f; Plato’s Phaedo, 114· d, Meno, 86 b, Gorgias, 527 a, Phaedrus, 246 a.
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ON THE PRINCIPLE OF COLD
(DE PRIMO FRIGIDO)
VOL. XU
INTRODUCTION
This little essay, or open letter to Favorinus, is not written in a controversial spirit, though a few sharp comments are made from time to time. Having established (chapters 5-7) that an element of Cold really exists, Plutarch proceeds to consider what that element may be. Since fire is obviously excluded, can it be air, as the Stoics believe (8-12), or water, as Empedocles, and an early Peripatetic, Strato, hold (13-16) ? Or, indeed, may it be earth itself (17-22) ? This latter opinion is apparently put forward by Plutarch as an original contribution to theoretical physics and there is no reason to believe it is not his. The essay closes, however, with a recommendation to scepticism,1a so that our author may not have regarded his attempted proof as cogent, as indeed it is not.
The work was probably written in Delphi (cf. 953 c-d and e) after a.Πο 107 (94*9 e, note) and addressed to the young philosopher Favorinus,5 the great lover of Aristotle (Mor. 734 f), who is also a speaker in Symposiacs, viii. 10. Though Favorinus was in all
“ See J. Schroter, Plutarchs Stelhnig zur Skepsls (Greifs-wald, 1911), pp. 23 and 40. He compares other recommendations to the suspension of judgement, such as Mor. 430 f— 431 a. Cf. also Hartman, De Plntarcho, pp. 253 f.
b For the details see Ziegler’s article on Plutarch in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, col. 075.
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likelihood some twenty years younger than Plutarch, the two ι non dedicated several works to each other.0 In the present essay it is, perhaps, odd that of the three ([notations from Aristotle one is a rebuke (950 h), one is apparently a partial miscitation (918 a, note), while the third is of no importance. Xo doubt it is in virtue of Favorimis’ youth that his idol is treated so lightly, and that the sceptical note is sounded so firmly at the end. 'Die young Peripatetic \vas also quoted by Plutarch (for partial refutation) in Mor. lJ71 γ ; but Plutarch (if Tarn 1 and others are right) became much more favourable to Peripatetics later in his life (e.g. in the Life of Alexander).
Bernardakis’s text of this work is one of his most unsatisfactory ; even for an editio minor it is careless and confused to a deplorable extent. Nor are the means of correcting and supplementing it at hand, the fifth Teubner volume being still, one fears, in the remote future. Then, too, the only photographs available were those of E and B, which are not likely to add much to our knowledge.0 Consequently the only course that seemed pniderit was to return to
α Lamprias cat. 13-i : Plutarch's Letter to Favorimis on Friendship (or The Use of Friends) ; lialen, de Opt. Doctr. (i. 41 K): Favorinus's Plutarch, or On the Academic Pm-position. See also Suidas, s.r. Φαβωριι·ος.
b Alexander the (treat, ii. 21)^ f.
c Sec the recent brisk controversy as to their relationship: Manton, Class. Quart, xliii (19H)), pp. 97-104: Hubert, Rhein. Mus. xeiii (11)50), pp. .‘}ii()-3S<>; Einarson ami 1 )e Lacy, Class. Phil, xlvi (1 I). ρ. 110, n. .“>(»; Flaceliere, ed. Plutarch, Amatorius, pp. 35 IF. The evidence in this essay, for what it may bcl worth, seems to make it unlikely that Β was here copied from either Κ or an immediate descendant; they both appear to μο back to a common ancestor, perhaps through several intermediaries:	e.g., !).j 1 A, n, n, 953 κ. See now
( herniss supra, pp. 27, note a; SI, Λ2.
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Wyttenbach wherever there was a reasonable doubt. Bernardakis has been tacitly corrected (or altered, whichever it may be) in a good many places. This lias been done consistently when both E and Β agree with Wyttenbach’s and Hutten’s silence ; Bernardakis ’s silence, unfortunately, appears to have no significance.
The work is no. 90 in the catalogue of Lamprias.
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V
11E PI ΙΌ V 11ΡΩΊΏΣ1 ΨΥΧΡΟΥ
1.	’Έστι τις άρα τον φνχροΰ δύναμις, ω Φαβω-ρΐΐ’€, πρώτη καί ουσία, καθάπ€ρ τον θερμού το πυρ, ης παρουσία τινι καί μετοχή γίνεται των άλλαη' έκαστον φυχρόν η μάλλον ή φνχρότης στέρησις ἐστι θερμότητος, ώσπερ του φωτός το σκότος λεγουσι καί της κινησεως την στάσιν; επει και τό φυχρόν εοικε στάσιμου είναι, κινητικόν δε τό 946 θερμόν αι τε των θερμών καταφύσεις ούδεμιας παρουσία γίνονται δυνάμεως, άλλ’ εκστάσει θερμότητος' άμα γαρ άπιούσ’ ολη2 φαίνεται και φύχεται τό ύπολειπόμενον ό γαρ ατμός, ον τα ζέοντα των νδάτων μεθίησιν, άπιοντι τω θερμώ συνεκπίπτεί' διό και μειοΐ τό πλήθος η περίφυξις εκκρίνονσα τό θερμόν, ετερου μηδενός επεισιόντος.
l2.	"Η πρώτον μεν αν τις ύπίδοιτο τον λόγου τούτου τό πολλάς τών εμφανών άναιρεΐν δυνάμεων, ως ου ποιότητας οόδ’ εξεις, εζεων δε και ποιοτήτων στερήσεις ουσα?,3 βαρύτητα μεν κονφότητος και σκληρότητα μαλακότητος, τό μελαν δε του λευκού Β και τό πικρόν του γλυκέος, και ών έκαστον εκάστω πεφυκεν άντικεΐσθαι κατοι δύναμιν, ούχ ως εξει στέρησις' επειθ' ότι πάσα στέρησις αργόν ἐστι και
1	7τρώτως Meziriacus : πρώτον.
2	δλη Meziriacus :	πολλή :	Wyttrnbach writes άμα γάρ
άπιουση πολλί).
3	ουσα? added by Hartman.
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF COLD
1. Is there, then, Favorinus,® an active principle or substance of Cold (as fire is of Heat) through the presence of which and through participation in which everything else becomes cold ? Or is coldness rather a negation of warmth, as they say darkness is of light and rest of motion ? Cold, indeed, seems to have the quality of being stationary, as heat has that of motion; while the cooling off of hot things is not caused by the presence of any force,5 but merely by the displacement of heat, for it can be seen to depart completely at the same time as the remainder cools off. The steam, for example, which boiling water emits, is expelled in company with the departing heat ; that is why the amount becomes less by cooling off; for this removes the heat and nothing else takes its place.
2.	First of all, must we not be wary of one point in this argument ? It eliminates many obvious forces by considering them not to be qualities or properties, but merely the negation of qualities or properties, weight being the negation of lightness and hardness that of softness, black that of white, and bitter that of sweet, and so in any other case where there is a natural opposition of forces rather than a relation of positive and negative. Another point is that all negation is inert and unproductive : blindness, for
α See the introduction to this essay.
b As, for instance, the force of fire.
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(946) άπρακτον, ώς τυφλότης καί κωφότης καί σιωπή καί θάνατος; εκστάσεις γάρ είσιν ειδών καί αναιρέσεις ουσιών, ου φύσεις τινες ούδ' ουσία ι καθ' εαυτάς· η δε φυχρότης ούκ ἐλάττονα της θερμότητος εγγινομενη τοΐς σώμασι πάθη και μεταβολάς εν-εργάζεσθαι πεφυκε· και γάρ πηγνυται πολλά τω φυχρώ και συγκρίνεται και πυκνοΰται* και τό στα-0 σιμόν αύτώ και δυσκίνητου ούκ αργόν ἐστιν, άλλ* εμβριθές και βέβαιον, υπό ρώμης συνερειστικόν και συνεκτικόν εχούσης τόνον, ο θ εν η μεν στέρησις εκλειφις γίνεται και ύποχώρησις της άντικειμενης δυνάμεως, φύχεται δε πολλά πολλής αύτοΐς θερμότητος ενυπαρχούσης’ ενια δε και μάλλον η φυχρότης, αν λάβη θερμότερα, πηγνυσι και συνάγει, καθάπερ τον βαπτόμενον σίδηρον· οι δε Σ,τωικοι και το πνεύμα λεγουσιν εν τοΐς σώμασι τών βρεφών τη 7τεριφύξει στομοΰσθαι και μεταβάλλον εκ φύσεως1 γίνεσθαι φυχην αλλά τούτο μεν άμφισβητησιμον, ετερων δε πολλών την φυχρότητα φαινομενην δημιουργόν ούκ άζιον ηγεΐσθαι στερησιν.
1)	3. ’Έτι στέρησις μεν ούδεμία δέχεται τό μάλλον
και τό ηττον, ούδ’ αν είποι τις ετερον ετερου μάλλον πεπηρώσθαι τών μη βλεπόντων η σιωπάν τών μη φθεγγομενων η τεθνάναι τών μη ζώντων. εν δε τοΐς φυχροΐς πολύ τό μάλλον και τό ηττον ενεστι και τό λίαν και τό μη λίαν και ολως επιτάσεις και
1 φύσεως] φύξεως van Ilerwerden from 3for. 1052 f.
a \s steam is condensed and oil becomes viscous. b The verb is ambiguous : “ become cold ” or “ dry ” or perhaps “ congealed.”
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example, and deafness, silence or death. Here you have the defection of a definite form and the annihilation of a reality, not something that is in itself a part of nature or reality. It is the nature of coldness, however, to produce affects and alterations in bodies that it enters no less than those caused by heat. Many objects can be frozen solid, or become condensed or made viscous, by cold.® Moreover, the property whereby coldness promotes rest and resists motion is not inert, but acts by pressure and resistance, being constrictive and preservative because of its strength. This explains how, though negation is a disappearance and departure of the contrary force, many things may yet become b cold while all the time containing within themselves considerable warmth. There are even some objects which cold solidifies and consolidates the more readily the hotter they are : steel, for example, plunged in \vater. The Stoics c also affirm that in the bodies of infant children the breath is tempered by cooling and, from being a physical substance, becomes a soul. This, however, is debatable ; yet since there are many other effects which may be seen to be produced through the agency of cold, we are not justified in regarding it as a negation.
3.	Besides, a negation does not permit degrees of less or more. Surely nobody will affirm that one blind man is blinder than another, or one dumb man more silent than another, or one corpse deader than its fellow ; but among cold things there is a wide range of deviation from much to little, from very cold to not very, and, generally speaking, in degrees of intensity
c Cf. Mor. 10.52 f : von Arnim, S.V.F. ii, pp. 134-, 222 ; and see Hartman's explanation, De Plutarcho, p. 566. Yon Arnim thinks that the next five chapters also contain Stoic material.
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940) άνεσεις, ώσπερ εν τοΐς θερμοΐς, διά to1 την ϋλην πη μεν σφοδρά πη δ’ ήρεμα πάσχουσαν ύπδ των εναντίων δυνάμεων ετερα μάλλον ετερων και θερμότερα και φυχρότερα παρεχειν εξ εαυτής. και γάρ εξεως μεν ονκ εστι μΐξις προς στερησιν ούδ' E άναδεχεται δύναμις ούδεμία την άντικειμενην αυτή στερησιν επιούσαν1 2 ουδέ ποιεί κοινωνόν άλλ’ άντεξ-ίσταταν θερμά δ’ ἐστιν άχρι ου κεραννυμενα φυχροϊς υπομένει, καθάπερ μελανα λευκοΐς και βαρέαιν όξεα και γλυκεσιν αυστηρά, π α ρεχοντα τη κοινωνία ταύτη και αρμονία χρωμάτων τε και φθόγγων και φαρμάκων και οφων προσφιλείς πολλάς και φιλάνθρωπους γενεσεις.
'H μεν γάρ κατά στερησιν και εξιν άντίθεσις πολεμική καί ασύμβατός ἐστιν, ουσίαν θατερου την θατερου φθοράν εχοντος· τη δε κατά τάς εναντίας F δυνάμεις καιρού τυχούση πολλά μεν αι τεχναι χρώνται, πλεΐστα δ’ η φύσις εν τε ταις άλλαις γενεσεσι καί ταις περί τον άερα τροπαΐς, και οσα διακόσμων καί βραβεύωΐ’ ό θεάς αρμονικός καλείται καί μουσικός, ου βαρύτητας συναρμόττων καί οξύτητας ουδέ λευκά καί μελανα συμφώνως ομίλουντα παρεχων άλληλοις, άλλά την τής θερμότητος και φυχρότητος εν κόσμω κοινωνίαν καί διαφοράν, όπως συνοίσονται τε μετρίως καί διοίσονται πάλιν, επιτροπεύωι» καί το άγαν εκατερας άφαιρών εις το δέον άμφοτερας καθίστησι.
947 L. Και μήν φυχροΰ μεν αΐσθησις εστιν, ώσπερ
1 το added by Meziriacus.
2 επιούσαν Madvi# : εμποιούσαν.
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and remission, just as there is in hot things. This occurs because the matter involved is in different cases acted upon by the opposing forces with more or less intensity ; it thus exhibits degrees of one or the other, and so of hot and cold. There is, in fact, no such thing as a blending of positive qualities \vith negative ones, nor may any positive force accept the assault of the negation that corresponds to it or take it into partnership ; instead it gives place to it. Now hot things do admit a blending with cold up to a point, just as do black with white, high notes λ\τ1:1ι low, sweet tastes with sour ; and this harmonious association of colours and sounds, drugs and sauces, produces many combinations that are pleasant and grateful to the senses.
For the opposition of a negation to a positive quality is an irreconcilable hostility, since the existence of the one is the annihilation of the other. The other opposition, hcnvever, of positive forces, if it occurs in due measure, is often operative in the arts, and very often indeed in various phenomena of nature, especially in connexion with the weather and the seasons and those matters from which the god derives his title of harmonizer and musician, because he organizes and regulates them. He does not receive these names merely for bringing sounds of high and low pitch, or black and white colours, into harmonious fellowship, but because he has authority over the association and disunion of heat and cold in the universe, to see that they observe due measure in their combination and separation, and because, by eliminating the excess of either, he brings both into proper order.
4·. Furthermore, xve find that cold can be perceived
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7) καί θερμόν· στέρησις δ’ ούθ* ορατόν ον τ άκονστόν ονθ' απτόν ο ντε ταΐς άλλαις αίσθήσεσ ι γνωστόν, ονσίας γάρ τινος αϊσθησις ήν όπον δ’ θυσία μἡ φαίνεται, νοείται στέρησις, ονσίας άπόφασις ουσα, καθάπερ όφεως τνφλότης και φωνής σιωπή και σώματος ερημιά και κενόν. ούτε γαρ κενού δι* αφής αϊσθησις εστιν, άλλ* ὑπου μἡ γίνεται σώματος αφή, κενού γίνεται νόησις■ ούτε σιγής άκονομεν, αλλά, καν μηδενός άκονωμεν, σιγήν νοοΰμεν ως δ’ αντως καί τνφλών και γνμνών1 ονκ αϊσθησις 13 εστιν άλλ* αίσθήσεως άποφάσει2 νόησις. εδει τοίννν μη γίνεσθαι φνχρών αϊσθησιν, άλλ’ οπον τό θερμόν επιλείπ ει νοεΐσθαι τό φνχρόν, εϊπερ ήν θερμού στέρησις· εἰ δ*, ώσπερ τό θερμόν άλεα καί όιακρίσει τής σαρκός, οντω σνγκρίσε ι καί πν-κνώσει τό φνχρόν αισθητόν εστι, δῆλον ότι καί φνχρότητος ιό ία τις εστιν αρχή καί πηγή καθάπερ θερμότητος.
5.	’Ετι τοίννν εν τι καί άπλούν ή περί έκαστον εΐόος στέρησις, αι δ’ ονσίαι πλείονας όιαφοράς καί όννάμεις εχονσι' μονοειόες γαρ ή σιωπή ποικίλοι’ 8’ ή φωνή, ννν μεν ενοχλούσα ννν δε τερπονσα (J τήν αϊσθησιν. εχει δε τοιαντας καί τα χρώματα καί τα σχήματα διαφοράς, εν αίς άλλοτ’ άλλως τον προστνγχάνοντα διατίθησί' τό δ’ άναφες καί άχρω-στον καί όλως άποιον ονκ εχει διαφοράν, άλλ’ όμοιόιν εστιν.
C. *Αρ* ονν εοικε τοι ς στερητικοΐς τούτο ις τό
1 After γνμνών the mss. add και ανάπλων ; deleted by
W.C. II.
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as well as heat ; but mere negation cannot be seen or heard or touched or recognized by the other senses. Perception, in fact, must be of something existent ; but where nothing existent is observed, privation may be inferred, being the negation of existence, as blindness is of sight, silence of sound, void and emptiness of matter. We cannot perceive a void by touch : but where no matter c;m be touched, void is inferred. Xor can we hear silence ; yet, even though we. hear nothing, we infer silence. Xor, in the same way, is sense active when things are unseen or bare a ; there is, rather, inference from the negation of perception. If, therefore, cold were a privation of warmth, we ought not to l)e able to feel it, but only to infer it from the deficiency in warmth ; but if cold is perceived by the contraction and condensation of our flesh (just as heat is by the warming and loosening of it), clearly there is some special first principle and source of coldness, just as there is of heat.
5.	And yet another point : privation of any sort is something simple and uncomplicated, whereas substances have many differences and powers. Silence, for example, is of only one kind, while sound varies, sometimes annoying, at other times delighting, the perception. Both colours and figures show the same variation, for they produce different effects on different occasions when they meet the eye : but that which cannot be touched and is without colour or any quality whatever, admits no difference, but is always the same.
6.	Is cold, then, so like this sort of privation that
e As, when a hill has been stripped of timber, you cannot see the trees. 2
2 άποφάσα Xylander : άπόφασις.
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(947) ψυχρόν, ώστε μή ποιεΐν εν τοι? πάθεσι διαφοράν; η τουναντίον ήδοναί τε μεγάλαι, καί ωφέλιμοι τοΐς σώμασιν από ψυχρών ύπάρχουσι και βλάβαι πάλιν νεανικαί και πόνοι και βαρύτητες, ύφ’ ών ούκ αει φεύγει και απολείπει τό θερμόν άλλα πολλάκις έγ καταλαμβανόμενου άνθίσταται και μάχεται, τη μάχη δ’ αυτών όνομα φρίκη και τρόμος, ήττωμένω δε τω θερμώ τό πήγνυσθαι καί ναρκάν επιγίνεται, D κρατουν δε του ψυχρού διάχυσιν παρέχει καί άλέαν τω σώματι μεθ' ηδονής, όπερ'Όμηρος “ ίαίνεσθαι ” κέκληκεν; αλλά ταύτά γε παντί δήλα' καί τουτοις ούχ ήκιστα τοΐς πάθεσιν ένδείκνυται τό ψυχρόν, ότι προς τό θερμόν ως ουσία προς ουσίαν ή πάθος προς πάθος ούχ ως άπόφασις άντίκειται καί στέρησις, ουδέ φθορά τις ἐστι τού θερμού καί άναί-ρεσις ἀλλ’ υπαρκτή1 φύσις καί δύναμις. ή καί τον χειμώνα τών ωρών καί τα βόρεια τών πνευμάτων έξέλωμεν, ως στερήσεις όντα τών θερμών καί E νοτίων, Ιδίαν δ’ αρχήν ούκ εχοντα.
7.	Και μήν τεττάρων γε τών πρώτων όντων εν τω παντί σωμάτων, α διά πλήθος καί απλότητα καί δύναμιν οι πλεΐστοι στοιχεία τών άλλωυ υποτίθενται καί άρχάς, πυράς καί ϋδατος καί άέρος καί γής, αναγκαίοι· ἐστι καί ποιότητας είναι τας πρώτας καί άπλάς τοσαύτας. τινες οΰν είσιν αύ-ται πλήν θερμότης καί ψυχρότης καί ξηρότης
1 νπαρκττ) λ\ . C. Η. after Matlvig : φθαρτικη.
α See, e.y., Odyssey, vi. 1λ6 ; Iliad, \xiii. 598, 600; and if. Mor. 45! d, 735 κ,
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it produces no effects that differ ? Or is the contrary true : Do not great and useful pleasures accrue to our bodies from the presence of cold, as well as mighty detriments and pains and depressions, before which the heat does not always depart and quit the field ? Often, rather, though cut off within, it makes a stand and gives battle. This struggle of hot and cold is called shivering or shaking ; and if heat is overcome, freezing and torpor set in ; but if cold is defeated, there is diffused through the body a relaxed and pleasantly warm sensation which Homer® calls “ to be aglow.” Surely these facts are obvious to everyone ; and it is chiefly by these effects that cold is shown to be in opposition to heat, not as a negation or privation, but as one substance or one state b to another : it is not a mere destruction or abolition of heat, but a positive substance or force. Otherwise we might just as well exclude winter from the list of seasons or the northerly blasts from that of winds, on the pretext that they are only a deficiency of hot weather or southerly gales and have no proper origin of their own.
7. Furthermore, given four primary bodies in the universe c which, because of their quantity, simplicity, and potentiality, most judges regard as being the elements or first principles of everything else— 1 mean fire, water, air, and earth—the number of primary, simple qualities must be the same. And what should these be but warmth and cold, dryness
b Heat, for example, may be said to be a “ state " or condition of metal.
c See Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok.5, i, pp. 315 if., Empedocles, frag. Β 17. The doctrine is clearly stated by, for example, Pliny, Sat. I fist. ii. 10. The author of the Epinomis (981 c) adds a fifth element, aether (<*/. 951 d infra).
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(947) καί ύγρότης, αΐς1 τα στοιχεία πάσχειν άπαντα καί 7τοιεῖυ πεφυκεν; ως 8ε των εν γραμματική στοιχείων βραχύτητες είσι και μακρότητες, των δ’ εν F μουσική βαρύτητες και οξύτητες, ου θάτερα των ετερων στέρησις, ούτως εν τοΐς φυσικοΐς σώμασιν αντιστοιχίαν2 ύποληπτεον υγρών προς ξηρά και φυχρών προς θερμά, το κατά λόγον άμα και τα φαινόμενα 8ιαφυλάττοντας· ή, καθάπερ Άναξι-μενης ό παλαιός ωετο, μήτε το φυχρον εν ουσία μήτε τό θερμόν άπολείπωμεν, αλλά πάθη κοινά τής ύλης επιγινόμενα ται? μετάβολαΐς; τό γάρ συστελ-λόμενον αυτής και πυκνούμενον φυχρον είναι φησι, τό δ’ αραιόν και τό χαλαρόν (ούτω πως όνομάσας3 τω ρήματί), θερμόν, οθεν ούκ άπεικότως λεγεσθαι τό και θερμά τον άνθρωπον εκ του στόματος και 948 φυχρά μεθιεναι· φύχεται γάρ ή πνοή πιεσθεΐσα και πυκνωθεΐσα τοι? χείλεσιν, άνειμενου 8ε του στόματος εκπίπτουσα γίνεται θερμόν υπό μανότητος. τούτο μεν οΰν άγνόημα ποιείται τού άν8ρός ό *Αριστοτέλης· άνειμενου γάρ του στόματος εκ-πνεΐσθαι τό θερμόν εξ ημών αυτών, όταν 8ε συ-στρεφαντες τα χείλη φυσήσωμεν, ου τόν εξ ημών, αλλά τον άερα τον προ του στόματος ώθεΐσθαι φυχρον οντα και προσεμπίπτειν.
1	αι?] ας Post, deleting και after άπαντα.
2	αντιστοιχίαν Meziriacus : άντιστοιχείων.
3	και after όνομάσας deleted by Hartman.
α Post translates his emendation : “ by which all things are qualified through the natural action of the elements,” pointing out that elements have nothing; but size, shape, and motion. Fire causes heat, but its atoms are not themselves hot.
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and moisture, which by their very nature cause all the elements to act and be acted upon ? a Just as in grammar we have elements long and short and in music elements high and low in pitch—and in neither case is one element merely a negation of the other— so also in physical bodies we must assume an elementary opposition of wet to dry and cold to hot, and in this way we shall be faithful both to logic and to experience. Or are we, as old Anaximenes b maintained, to leave neither hot nor cold in the realm of being, but to treat them as states belonging equally to any matter and occurring as a result of changes within it ? He affirms, in fact, that anything which undergoes contraction and condensation of matter is cold, while anything that suffers rarefaction and distention—this comes close to his owii phrasing—is hot. So there is no contradiction in the remark that the man blew both hot and cold,0 for breath grows cold when it is compressed and condensed by the lips ; but when it is expelled from the mouth left slack, it becomes hot through rarefaction. Aristotle,1d however, holds that in this Anaximenes was mistaken : Λνΐιβη the mouth is slack, what is exhaled is warm air from our own bodies ; but when we compress the lips and blow, it is not air from ourselves, but the cold air in front of the mouth that is propelled forward and makes contact.
6 Diels-Kranz, Frag, der VorsokΛ i, p. 95 ; of. Diller, Hermes, lxvii, pp. 35 f.
c See Aesop’s Fables (no. 60 in Chambry's Bude edition, vol. i, pp. 131 ff.), where the satyr renounces friendship with the man because the latter blows both hot and cold through the same mouth.
d Probably {of. the note on 950 β infra) Problemata, xxxiv. 7 (964 a 10 ff.) ; contrast Plato, Timaeus, 79 a-c.
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(948)	8. Ει δ’ άπολειπτεον ουσίαν φυχρού καί θερμού,
προάγωμεν επί το εζης τον λόγον, ητις ἐστιν ουσία Β και άρτὴ καί φύσις φυχρότητος, ζητούντες· οι μεν ούν, των σκαληνών και τριγωνοειόών σχηματισμών εν τοΐς σώμασι κείμενων,1 τό ριγούν και τρεμειν και φρίττειν και όσα συγγενή τοΐς ττάθεσι τουτοις ύττό τραχύτητος εγγίνεσθαι λεγοντες, ει και τοΐς κατά, μέρος όιαμαρτάνουσι, την γουν αρχήν όθεν δεῖ λαμβάνουσι' δεῖ γάρ ώσπερ άφ* εστίας της τών όλων ουσίας άρχεσθαι την ζητησιν. ω καί μάλιστα όόζειεν αν ιατρού καί γεωργού καί αύλητού 8ια-φερειν 6 φιλόσοφος. εκείνοις μεν γάρ εξαρκεΐ τα έσχατα τών αιτίων θεωρησαι- τό γάρ εγγυτατω τού πάθους αίτιον αν συνοφθη, πυρετού μεν εντασις2 O η παρέμπτωσις, ερυσίβης δ’ ήλιοι πυριφλεγείς επ ομβρω, βαρύτητος 8ε κλίσις αυλών καί συναγωγή προς άλληλους, ικανόν ἐστι τω τεχνίτη προς το οίκεΐον εργον. τω 8ε φυσικώ θεωρίας ενεκα με-τιόντι τάληθες η τών εσχάτων γνώσις ου τέλος ἐστιν άλλ* άρχη της επί τα πρώτα καί άνωτάτω πορείας. 8ιό καί Μλάτων ορθώς καί Δημόκριτος3 αιτίαν θερμότητος καί βαρύτητος ζητούντες ου κατεπαυσαν εν γη καί πυρί τον λόγον άλλ’ επί τας
1 κείμενων] σειομόνων Sandbach.
2	εντασις] ενστασις Turnebus from Galen.
3	Δημόκριτος] Έενοκράτης Wyttenbach.
α Cf. l'lato, Timaeus, 53 c, 5 t b-c.
b Or, perhaps, “ with Ilestia,” as the first principle of the cosmos (see, for example, Hitter, on Plato, Phaed run, 247 a, pp.	his edition). This passage is somewhat obscurely
quoted below in 954 f. There were already three different
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8.	Perhaps we should now leave the question whether heat and cold are substances ; if so, let us advance the argument to the next point and inquire what sort of substance coldness has, and what is its first principle and nature. Now those Λνΐιο affirm that there are certain uneven, triangular formations in our bodies a and that shivering and trembling, shuddering and the like manifestations, proceed from this rough irregularity, even if they are wrong in the particulars, at least derive the first principle from the proper place ; for the investigation should begin, as it were from the very hearth,6 from the substance of all things. This is. it would seem, the great difference between a philosopher and a physician or a farmer or a flute-player ; for the latter are content to examine the causes most remote from the first cause, since as soon as the most immediate cause of an effect is grasped—that fever is brought about by exertion or an overflow of blood, that msting of grain is caused by days of blazing sun after a rain, that a low note is produced by the angle and construction of the pipes—that is enough to enable a technician to do his proper job. But when the natural philosopher sets out to find the truth as a matter of speculative knowledge, the discovery of immediate causes is not the end. but the beginning of bis journey to the first and highest causes. This is the reason why Plato and Democritus,0 when they were inquiring into the causes of heat and heaviness, were right not to stop their investigation with earth and fire, but
interpretations known to the scholiast on Plato, Euthyphro, 3 a (p. 2, ed. Greene).
c Wyttenbach suggested “ Xenocrates ” for “ Democritus " in this passage, which may be right, thoug-h his proposal is not considered by either Mullach or Heinze.
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(β-18) νοητάς άναφέροντες άρχάς τα αισθητό, μέχρι των ελάχιστων ώσπερ σπερμάτων προήλθον.
9· Οι) μην άλλα και τα αισθητά ταυτϊ προανα-κινήσαι βέλτιόν εστιν, εν οίς ’Κμπεδοκλής τε και D Στράτων και οι Στωικοί τάς ουσίας τίθενται των δυνάμεων, οι μεν Στωικοί τω αέρι το πρώτως φυχρόν άποδιδόντες, Εμπεδοκλής δε και Στράτων τω υδατι' την δε γην ’ίσως αν έτερος φανείη φυ-χρότητος ουσίαν υποτιθέμενος. πρότερον δε τα εκείνων σ κοπώ μεν.
Έπει τό πυρ θερμόν άμα και λαμπρόν ἐστι, δει την άντικειμένην τω πυρι φυσιν φυχράν τ είναι και σκοτεινήν άντίκειται γάρ ως τω λαμπρω τό ζοφερόν, ουτω τω θερμω τό φυχρόν εστι γάρ ως όφεως τό σκοτεινόν, ουτω τό φυχρόν αφής συγ-χυτικόν ή δε θερμότης διαχεΐ την αΐσθησιν του άπτομένου καθάπερ ή λαμπρότης του όρώντος. τό E άρα πρώτως σκοτεινόν εν τή φύσει πρώτως καί φυχρόν εστιν. ότι δ' αήρ τό πρώτως σκοτεινόν εστιν, ουδέ τούς ποιητάς λέληθεν αέρα γάρ τό σκότος καλοΰσιν
αήρ γάρ παρά νηυσί βαθύς1 ήν, ουδέ σελήνη ούρανόθεν προύφαινε.”
και πάλιν
“ ήέρα εσσαμενοι πάσαν φοιτώσιν επ' αΐαν."2
1	mss. of Homer have -ncpl and βαθέι.
2	και πάλιν . . . αίαν are omitted by most mss. «and are unknown to Wyttenbach.
a if. Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok*, i, p. .ill), frag. Β 21, part of which is quoted below in 1)49 f.
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to go on carrying back sensible phenomena to rational origins until they reached, as it were, the minimum number of seeds.
9.	Nevertheless it is better for us first to attack things perceptible to the senses, in which Empedocles a and Strato b and the Stoics c locate the substances that underlie the qualities, the Stoics ascribing the primordially cold to the air, Empedocles and Strato to water ; and someone else may, perhaps, be found to affirm that earth is the original substance of coldness.d But let us examine Stoic doctrine before the others.
Since fire is not only warm but bright, the opposite natural entity (they say) must be both cold and dark : as gloomy is the opposite of bright, so is cold of hot. Besides, as darkness confounds the sight, so cold confuses the sense of touch. Heat, on the other hand, transmits the sensation of touching, as brightness does that of seeing. It follows, then, that in nature the primordially dark is also the primordially cold ; and that it is air which is primordially dark does not, in fact, escape the notice of the poets since they use the term “ air ” for “ darkness ” :
Thick air lay all about the ships, nor could The moon .shine forth from heaven.®
And another instance :
So clad in air they visit all the earth. *
6 See Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule ch>s Arlstoteles, Part \ , frag. 49.
c Cf. Mor. 952 c, 1053 f ; von Arnini, S. V.F. ii, pp. 140 f.
d As Plutarch himself; see below, 952 c ff. (chapters 17-22).
e Homer, Odyssey, ix. 114-145. Words for “ air ” in Homer often mean “ mist ” or “ fog.”
1 Hesiod, JTorAs and Days, 255.
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(948) καί πάλιν
αύτίκα δ’ ηερα μεν σκεδασεν καί άπώσεν ομίχλην,
ηελιος δ’ επελαμφε, μάχη δ’ επί πάσα φαάνθη.” και γάρ “ κνεφας ” τον αφώτιστου άερα καλονσι, κενόν, ως εοικε, φάους όντα’ και “ νέφος ” ό σνμ-F πεσών και πυκνωθείς άηρ άποφάσει φωτός κεκλη-ται· κνηκις* 1 δε και άχλνς και ομίχλη και οσα τον φωτός ου παρεχει τη αίσθησει δίοφιν άερος είσί διαφοραί· καί τό άειδες αύτου και άχρωστον 'Άιδης και Άχερων επίκλησιν εσχεν. ώσπερ ούν αυγής επιλπτονσης σκοτεινός αήρ, ουτω θερμού μετασταν-τος τό άπολειπόμενον άηρ φνχρός άλλο δ’ ούδεν ἐστι* 8ιό καί Τάρταρος ούτως2 υπό φυχρότητος κεκληται· δηλοΐ δε καί 'Ησίοδος είπών “ Τάρταρον3 ηερόεντα ”· καί τό ριγουντα πάλλεσθαι καί τρεμειν “ ταρταρίζεινταυτα μεν οΰν τοιουτον εχει λόγον.
10.	Έπει δ’ η φθορά μεταβολή τις ἐστι των 949 φθειρόμενων εις τουναντίον εκάστω, σκοπώμεν ει καλώς είρηται τό “ πυρός θάνατος άερος γενεσις.” θνήσκει γάρ καί πυρ ώσπερ ζώο ν, η βία σβεννν-μενον η δι α ύτου μαραινόμενου, η μεν οΰν σβεσις εμφανεστεραν ποιεί την εις άερα μεταβολήν αύτοΰ’
1 κνηκις Meziriacns from 951 β : καλείται.
2 όντως Emperius : οντος.
3 τάρταρον] mss. of Hesiod have Ύάρταρά τ’.
° Homer, Iliad, χνϋ. (541)-05Ο.
1 Plutarch’s etymologies here arc no more scientific or convincing· than those to bo found in his Roman Questions, L.C.L. vol. iv, pp. 0-171.
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And another :
The air at once he scattered and dispelled the mist;
The sun shone forth and all the battle came in view.®
They also call the lightless air knephas, being as it were, kenon phaous “ void of light ” ; and collected and condensed air has been termed nephos “ cloud ” because it is a negation of light.6 Flecks in the sky and mist and fog and anything else that does not provide a transparent medium for li<xht to reach our senses are merely variations of air ; and its invisible and colourless part is called Hades and Acheron.0 In the same way, then, as air is dark when light is gone, so when heat departs the residue is cold air and nothing else. And this is the reason why it has been termed Tartarus because of its coldness. Hesiod d makes this obvious when he writes “ murky Tartarus ” ; and to shake and shiver with cold is to “ tartarize.” e Such, then, is the reason for these names.
10.	Since corruption, in each case, is a change of the things that are corrupted into their opposites, let us see whether the saying holds good that “ the death of fire is the birth of air.”7 Fire, indeed, perishes like a living creature.9 being either extinguished by main force or dying out of itself. Now if it is extinguished, that makes the change of fire
c “ Invisible ” ; cf. 953 a below and Plato, Cratylvs, 403 a if. ; Phaedo, hi on and contrast Mor. 942 r supra : " colourless," achroston, Acheron. Cf. L. Parmentier, Ke-cherches sur le traite d’lsis et d'O^iris de Plut.,” Mem. Acad. Bely. u. 2 (191:2/13), pp. ΤΙ if.
d Theogony. 119 : contrast Plato, Phaedo, 112 λ if. e Cf. Servius on Vergil, Aen. vi. 57T.
1 Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok.5, i. p. 168. Heraclitus, frag·. 76 (fra^r. 25. ed. Bywater, p. 11). Cf. Mor. 89-ί c-d. g Cf. Mor. 381 f, TO2 e-f ; 703 b.
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(949) καί γάρ ο καπνός αβρός εστιν εΐ8ος καί ή κατά, II ίν8αρον “ άερα1 κνισάντι λακτίζοισα καπνω λιγννς καί άναθυμίασις. ον μήν άλλα καί φθινονσης ατροφία φλογός 18εΐν εστιν, ώσπερ επί των λύχνων, το άκρον είς άερα γνοφώ8η2 καί ζοφερόν άποχεό-μενον.3 ίκανώς 8ε καί 6 των μετά λουτρόν ή πυρίαν περιχεαμενω ϊ’4 φνχρόν ανιών ατμός ενόείκνν ται τήν είς άερα του θερμού φθειρόμενου μεταβολήν, Β ως φύσει προς τό πυρ άντικείμενον' ω τό πρώτως τον άερα σκοτεινόν είναι καί φνχρόν ήκολούθει.
II.	Και μήν απάντων γε των γινομένων υπό φυχρότητος εν τοΐς σώμασι σφοόρότατον καί βιαιότατοι· ή πήζις ουσα, πάθος μεν εστιν ύόατος, εργον δ’ άερος· αυτό μεν γαρ καθ' εαυτό τό ύ8ωρ εύ8ιά-χντον καί άπαγες καί άσύστατον εστιν, εντείνεται 8ε καί συνάγεται τω άερι σφιγγόμενον υπό ψυχρο-τύ]τος' 8ιό καί λελεκται
“ ει 8ε νότος βορεην προκαλεσσεται, αντικα νίψει.”
τού γαρ νότον καθάπερ ύλην τήν υγρότητα παρα-0 σκενάσαντος, 6 βόρειος άήρ ύπολαβών επηξε. καί 8ήλόν ἐστι μάλιστα περί τάς χιόνας· άερα γαρ μεθεΐσαι καί προαναπνεύσασαι λεπτόν καί ψυχρόν οϋτω ρεονσιν. *Αριστοτέλης 8ε καί τάς άκόνας τού μολίβ8ου τήκεσθαί φησι καί ρεΐν υπό κρύους καί
1	Plutarch's mss. have αέρας κνίσα' άντιλακτίζουσα. mss. of Pindar read αιθέρα.
2	γνοφώδες ? λΥ. Γ. II. ; Kronenberg deleted the preceding και.
3	άποχεόμενον the Basel edition of I.V25 :	αποχεομενων :
απερχόμενον Kronenbcrg.
4	περιχεόμενων] other mss. have περιεχομένων and περιχεόμενων.
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into air more conspicuous. Smoke, in fact, is a form of air, as is reek and exhalation, which, to quote Pindar,®
Stabs at the air with unctuous smoke.
Nevertheless, even when fire goes out for lack of nourishment, one may see, as for instance in the case of lamps, the apex of the flame passing off into murky, dusky air. Moreover, the vapour ascending from our bodies when, after a bath or sweat, cold water is poured on them, sufficiently illustrates the change of heat, as it perishes, into the air ; and this implies that it is the natural opposite of fire. From this the Stoics drew the conclusion that air was primordially dark and cold.
11.	Moreover, freezing, which is the most extreme and violent effect of cold in bodies, is a condition of water, but a function of air. For water of itself is fluid, uncongealed and not cohesive ; but when it is compressed by air because of its cold state, it becomes taut and compact. This is the reason for the saying b
If Southwind challenges North, instantly snow will appear.
For after the South-wind has collected the moisture as raw material, the Boreal air takes over and congeals it. This is particularly evident in snowfields : when they have discharged a preliminary exhalation of air that is thin and cold, they melt.c Aristotle d also declares that whetstones of lead will melt and become fluid in the wintertime through excess of cold
° I*th. iv. 11:?.
b Included without authority among Callimachus's fragments (787 = anon. 384) by Schneider, but rejected by Pfeiffer.
c Cf. Mor. 691 f and Hubert’s references ad lor.
d Frag. 21;?, ed. Rose and cf. Mor. 695 d.
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(919) χειμώνος, υδατος μεν ου1 πλησιάζοντος αύταΐς’ 6 δ’ αήρ, ως εοικε, συνελαύνων τα σώματα τῆ φυχρότητι καταθραύει καί ρήγνυσιν.
12.	’Έτι τοίνυν τα μεν άποσπασθεντα της πηγής ϋδατα μάλλον πήγνυταί’ μάλλον γάρ 6 αήρ επικρατεί του ελάττόνος, αν δε τις φυχρόν εκ φρεατος ύδωρ λαβών εν αγγείου καί καθείς αΰθις εις το φρέαρ ώστε μη φαύειν του ϋδατος το άγγεΐον άλλ’ D €ν τω άερι κρεμασθαι, περιμείνη χρόνον ου πολύν, εσται φυχρότερον το ύδωρ* ω μάλιστα δηλοΰται τό μη του ύδατος είναι την πρώτην αιτίαν τής φυχρότητος άλλα του άερος. των γε μήν μεγάλων ποταμών ούδεις πήγνυταί διά βάθους’ ου γάρ καθ-ίησιν εις ολον 6 άήρ, άλλ’ οσα τή φυχρότητι περιλαμβάνει φαυων καί πλησιάζων, ταΰθ' ΐστησιν* δθεν οι βάρβαροι διαβαίνουσι πεζή, προβαλόντες άλώπεκας- αν γάρ μή πολύς άλλ’ επιπόλαιος 6 πάγος ή, αίσθανόμεναι τω φόφω του ύπορρεοντος άναστρεφουσιν. ενιοι δε και θηρεύουσιν ίχθΰς, E ϋδατι θερμω του πάγου παραλυοντες και χαλώντες τό γε τήν ορμιάν δεξόμενον.2 ούτως ούδεν υπό του φυχροΰ τό εν βάθει πεπονθε. καίτοι των άνω τοσαύτη γίνεται μεταβολή διά τήν πήζιν, ώστε συντρίβειν τα πλοία τό ύδωρ άποβιαζόμενον εις εαυτό και συνθλιβόμενον, ως ιστορούσιν οι νυν
1 μιν ου Post : μόνου.
2 τό γε .. . όςξόμζνον Wyttenbach ; rore . . . δζξαμόνων.
α There is here probably a confusion of lead and tin, for both of which the term stannum is used in Latin. Tin is reduced to powder by sevrB cold, owing· to transformation to its allotropc. In [Aristotle], /V Mir. Αν sc. 50 (p. 257, L.C.L.) the more nearly correct statement appears that tin melts in 250
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when no water is anywhere near them ; it seems probable that the air with its coldness forces the bodies together until it crushes and breaks them.®
12.	Furthermore, portions of water will freeze sooner than the spring from which they are drawn, for the air more readily masters the smaller amount. If you will draw from a well cold water in a jar b and let it down again into the well in such a way that the jar does not touch the water, but is suspended in the air, and if you wait a short time, you will find that the water has become colder.0 This is very good evidence that the First Cause of coldness is not water but air. Certainly, none of the great rivers freezes through its entire depth ; for the air does not penetrate down into the whole, but merely renders stationary as much as, by contact and proximity, it includes within the range of its coldness. And this is the reason why barbarians d do not cross frozen rivers until they have tried them out with foxes : if the ice is not thick, but merely superficial, the foxes perceive this by the sound of the current running underneath and return to the bank. Some even catch fish by weakening and softening the ice with hot water—enough of the ice. at least, to admit their lines ; so the cold has no effect at a depth. Yet the water near the surface undergoes so great a change through freezing that ships are crushed by it when it is forced in on itself and squeezed tight, as those relate who recently passed the winter
severe cold. This note is due to the suggestion of Ο. T. Benfey of Haverford College.
b Presumably Plutarch is thinking of a jar of porous earthenware, such as are commonly used to cool water in the Near East.	c Cf. Mor. 690 b-e.
d The Thracians, according to 9tf8 f ff. infra ; cf. also Pliny, xYat. Hist. viii. 103; Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi. 24; xiv. -Jti.
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(949) μετά του Καίσαρο? επί του ’Ίστρον διαχβιμάσαντβς. ον μην άλλα καί το περί ημάς σνμβαΐνον Ικανήν μαρτυρίαν δίδωστ μετά γάρ τα λουτρά καί τάς εξιδρώσεις 7τεριφνχόμεθα μάλλον, τοις σώμασιν άνει-μενοις καί διακεχυμενοις ίτολλην φνχρότητα μετά τον αβρός καταδεχόμενοι, το δ* αυτό τούτο καί το ύδωρ πάσχει* φνχεται γάρ, αν προθερμανθη, μάλλον, ενπαθεστερον τω άβρι γβνόμβνον’ οι τε1 τα F ζεοντα των ύδάτων άναρύτοντες2 καί μβτβωρίζοντβς ονδεν άλλο δηπον ποιονσιν η προς άερα πολύν άνακερανννονσιν. ο μεν ονν τω άβρι την πρώτην άποδιδονς της φνχρότητος δύναμιν, ώ Φαβωρΐνβ, Aoyo? εν τοιαύταις βστί πιθανότησιν.
13.	Ό δε τω νδατι λαμβάνει μεν καί αντος άρχάς ομοίως, οϋτω πως τον Ίϊμπεδο κλέους λεγοντος
“ ηελιον μβν λαμπρόν3 ορα* καί θερμόν άπάντη, ομβρον δ’ βν πάσι δνοφόεντά τε ριγαλεον τε ” ·
τω γάρ θβρμω το φυχρον oj? τω λαμπρω το μβλαν άντιτάξας σνλλογίσασθαι δεδωκεν, οτι της αυτής ουσίας βστί το μβλαν καί το φυχρόν, ως της αυτής 050 το λαμπρόν καί το θβρμόν. οτι δ* ον τον αβρός το μβλαν αλλά του νδατός εστιν, ή αίσθησις επιμαρτυρεί, τω μεν άβρι μηδενος ως άπλώς ειπεΐν μβλαινομβνον τω δ’ νδατι πάντων, αν γάρ το λευκότατου βμβάλης εριον εις ύδωρ η ϊμάτιον, άναφαί-
1 οι τ € Wyttenbach : οπότε.
2 άναρύτοντ€ς Turnebus : άνορυττοι·τ€ς.
3 λαμπροί·] λονκον Aristotle.
4 ορα] οράν Aristotle and Simplicius.
° Probably the reference is to Trajan and the Second
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with Caesara on the Danube. Nevertheless, what happens in our own case is ample testimony : after warm baths and s\veats we are cooler, since our bodies are relaxed and porous, so that we take in a good deal of cold along with the air.b The same thing happens to λναΐΘΓ, too : it freezes faster when it has first been heated, thus becoming more susceptible to air ; and those who draw off boiling water and suspend it in the air do this, surely, only to secure the admixture of great quantities of air.b So now, Favorinus, the argument that attributes the primal force of cold to the air depends on such plausibilities as these.
13.	But the argument which attributes it to water finds in the same way facts to support it ; Empedocles c says something like this :
Behold the sun, everywhere bright and warm ;
And then the rain, to all men dark and cold.
By thus setting cold against hot, as he does dark against bright, he has given us to understand that dark and cold belong to the same substance, as do also bright and hot. And our senses bear witness that darkness is an attribute of water, not of air, since nothing, to put it simply, is blackened by air and everything is by water.d For if you throw the whitest wool or the whitest garment into water, it will come
Dacian War (a.d. 105-107). Plutarch's intimate friend, Sosius Senecio, is known to have taken part in it. b ( f. Mor. 690 c-d.
c Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok.5, i, p. 319, frag. Β 21, lines 3 and o. Plutarch apparently used a version different from those known to Aristotle and Simplicius. The evidence is complicated and may be consulted in Diels-Kranz, On Empedocles’ meaning see Chernies, Aristotle'a Criticism of the Presocratlcs, p. 110. d Cf. Mor. 361 b.
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(950) νέτα ι μελαν και 8ιαμενει, μἐχρι <χυ υπό θερμότητος εξικμασθή τό υγρόν ή τισι στρεβλαις και βάρεσιν εκπιεσθή· τῆ? τε γῆ? ΰδατι ραινομενης, 8ιαμελαί-νουσιν οι καταλαμβανόμενοι ται? σταγοσι τοποι, των άλλων όμοιων μενόντων. αύτου μεν ονν του ϋόατος σκοτεινότατου υπό πλήθους φαίνεται τό Β βαθύτατου, οΐς δ’ αήρ πλησιάζει, ταύτα περιλάμ-πεται και 8ιαγελα. των δ’ άλλων υγρών δι αφανές μάλιστα τοϋλαιόν εστι, πλείστω χρώμενον άερί' τούτου 8ε τεκμήριου ή κουφότης, δι’ ήν επιπολάζει πάσιν υπό του άερος άναφερόμενον. ποιεί δἐ και1 γαλήνην εν τή θαλάττη τ οΐς κύμασιν επιρραινό-μενον, ου διά την λειότητα των άνεμων άπολισθα-νόντων, ως Αριστοτέλης ελεγεν άλλα παντι μεν ύγρώ τό κύμα διακειται πληττόμενον, 18ίως 8ε τού-λαιον αυγήν και καταφάνειαν εν βυθώ παρεχει, 8ιαστελλομενων τω άερι των υγρών· ου γάρ μόνον επιπόλης τοΐς2 8ιανυκτερεύουσιν άλλα και κάτω G τοΐς σπογγοθήραις 8ιαφυσώμενον εκ του στόματος εν τή θαλάττη φέγγος εν8ί8ωσιν. ου μάλλον οΰν τω άερι του μελανός ή τω ύ8ατι μετεστιν, ήττον δἐ του φυχροΰ. τό γοΰν ελαιον, άερος πλείστου τών υγρών μετεχον, ήκιστα φυχρόν εστι και πήγνυται μαλακώς· ό γάρ άήρ εγκεκραμένος ούκ εα σκληρόν γενεσθαι τήν πήξιν' βελόνας 8ε και πόρπας σι8ηράς και τα λεπτά3 τών έργων ούχ ύ8ατι βάπτουσιν ἀλλ5 ελαίω, τήν άγαν φυχρότητα φοβούμενοι του
c25±
τψ after καί deleted by Diibner. 2 τοΐς] missing in nearly all mss.
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out black and it will remain black until the moisture is evaporated by heat or is squeezed out by some sort of wringing or pressure. When a patch of ground is sprinkled, the spots which are covered by the drops turn black, but the rest remains as it was. In fact, of water itself the deepest looks the darkest because there is so much of it, Avhile those parts that lie near the air flash and sparkle a ; and of the other liquids oil is the most transparent, as containing· the most air. A proof of this is its lightness, by reason of which it maintains itself on the surface of all other things, buoyed up by the air.b If it is sprinkled upon the waves, it will calm the sea, not because it is so smooth that the winds slip off it, as Aristotle c affirmed ; but because the waves are dissipated \vhen they are struck by any moist substance. But it is peculiar to oil that it provides light and sight at the bottom since the moist elements are interspersed with air ; it is. in fact, not only on the surface that it provides light for those who pass the night at sea ; it does so also for sponge-divers d below the surface when it is blown out of their mouths. Air, therefore, has no greater proportion of darkness than water has. and it has less cold. Certainly oil, which has more air than any other moist substance, is least cold ; and when it freezes, it forms a soft jelly : the air that is intermixed does not permit it to freeze hard. They dip needles, iron clasps, and all delicate artifacts in oil rather than in water, fearing that the water’s excessive frigidity
a Cf. 952 f infra.	b Cf. Mur. 696 b, 702 u.
e Problemata, 961 a 23 ff., though this work is surely not by Aristotle in the form in which it has come down to us.
d Cf. 981 e infra ; Oppian, Hal. v. 638 ff.
λεπτά Madvig : λοι.πά.
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(95U) νέατος ως όιαστρεφουσαν. από τούτων γάρ δικαιότερου ἐστιν εξετάζεσθαι τον λόγον ούκ από των χρωμάτων επεί καί χιών και χάλαζα καί κρύσταλλος άμα λαμπρότατα γίνεται καί φυχρότατα· καί
1)	πάλα’ πίττα θερμότερόν ἐστι μέλιτος καί σκοτω-όεστερον.
14.	"Ομως 8ε θαυμάζω των άζιούντων τον αύρα φυχρόν είναι διά το καί σκοτεινόν, ει μη συνορώσιν ετερους άζιοΰντας θερμόν είναι 8ιά τό καί κοΰφον. ον γάρ οϋτω τω φυχρω τό σκοτεινόν ως τό βαρύ καί στάσιμου οίκεΐόν εστι καί συγγενές· πολλά γάρ άμοιρα θερμότητος όντα μετεχει λαμπηόόνος, ελαφροί’ 8ε καί κοΰφον καί άνωφερες ούόεν εστι των φυχρών. άλλα καί τα νέφη, μόχρι μεν άερος ουσία μάλλον προσήκει, μετεωρίζεται· μεταβαλόντα 8' εις E υγρόν ευθύς ολισθάνει καί τό κοΰφον ούχ ηττον η τα θερμόν άποβάλλει, φνχρότητος εγγινομενης· καί τουναντίον όταν θερμό της επελθη, πάλιν αναστρέφει την κίνησιν, άμα τω μεταβαλεΐν εις άερα της ούσίας άνω φερομενης.
Και μην ού8ε τό της φθοράς αληθές ἐστιν ου γάρ εις τουναντίον άλΧ υπό του εναντίου φθείρεται των άπολλυμενων έκαστον, ώσπερ τό πΰρ ύπο του υδατος εις τον άερα. τό γάρ ΰ8ωρ ό μεν Αισχύλος ει καί τραγικώς ἀλλ’ αληθώς είπε
παύσυβριν1 8 ϊ κη ν πυρός ”·
"Ομηρος 8ε τω ποταμω τον "Ηφαιστου καί τω 11 οσει8ώνι τον 'Απόλλωνα κατά την μάχην φυ-F σι κόος μάλλον η μυθικώς άντεταξεν. ό δ’ Άρχί-25(3
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may distort them. It is, in fact, fairer to judge the argument by this evidence than by that of colour, since snow and hail and ice are at their brightest when they are coldest. Moreover, pitch is both hotter and darker than honey.
14.	I am surprised, nevertheless, when those who maintain that the air is cold because it is dark do not perceive that others think it must be hot because it is light. For darkness is not so closely connected and akin to cold as heaviness and stability are ; many things, in fact, which have no heat are bright, but nothing cold is buoyant, light, and soaring. Why, the very clouds, as long as they are akin to the substance of air, float aloft; but as soon as they change to moisture, they fall at once and lose their lightness no less than their warmth as coldness grows within them. Contrariwise, when heat supervenes, they reverse the movement again, for their substance begins to soar as soon as it has changed to air.
Nor is the argument from destruction true either ; for when anything is destroyed, it does not perish by becoming its opposite, though it does perish by the action of its opposite, as fire, for instance, is changed by water into air. For of water Aeschylus" speaks in tragic style, but accurately, as
The riot-quelling justicer of fire.
And when Homer b matched Hephaestus against the river and Apollo against Poseidon in the battle, he did it rather as a philosopher than as a poet. And
a Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 107-108, frag. 360. b Iliad, xxi. 330-383 ; 435-469. The river is the Xanthus.
VOL. XII
τταΰσνβριν Bernardakis : τταΰε νδωρ.
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(950) λοχος επι της τάναντία φρονούσης ου κακώς είπε
“ τη μεν ύδωρ εφόρει 8ολοφρονεουσα χειρί, τητερη 8ε πυρ.”
εν 8ε Πε'ρσαις των ίκετευμάτων μεγιστον ην καί απαραίτητον, el πυρ λαβών ό ικετεύων καί εν ποταμού βεβηκώς άπει λοίη μη τυχών το πυρ εις το ύ8ωρ άφησειν ετύγχανε μεν γάρ ών ε8εΐτο, τυχών δ’ εκολάζετο διά την απειλήν ως παρά νόμον και κατά της φύσεως γενομενην. και τούτο 8η το πρόχειρον άπασι “ πυρ ϋ8ατι μιγνυναι ” το παροιμια-ζόμενον εν1 τοΐς ά8υνάτοις, μαρτυρεΐν εοικεν ότι τω πυρι το ϋ8ωρ πολέμιόν εστι και ύπο τούτου φθεί-951 ρεται και κολάζεται σβεννύμενον, ούχ ύπο τού άερος ος τουναντίον2 υπολαμβάνει την ουσίαν αυτού και 8εχεται μεταβάλλοντος. ει γάρ άπαν3 εις ο μεταβάλλει το φθειρόμενου εναντίον ἐστί, τί μάλλον τω άερι το πύρ η το ϋ8ωρ εναντίον φανεΐται; μεταβάλλει γάρ εις ϋ8ωρ συνιστάμενος εις 8ε πύρ 8ιακρινόμενος· ώσπερ αύ πάλιν το ϋ8ωρ 8ιακρίσει μεν είς άερα φθείρεται συγκρίσει δ’ εις γην, ως μεν εγώ νομίζω δι’ οικειότητα την προς άμφότερα και συγγένειαν, ούχ ως εναντίον εκατερω καί πολέμιον. εκείνοι 8ε, όποτερως αν είπωσι, το επι-Β χείρημα 8ιαφθείρουσι. πηγνυσθαί γε μην ύπο τού
1	ίν] €πΙ van Herwerden : Hartman would delete το παροι-μιαζόμζνον ev τοΐς άδννάτοις.
2	ος τουναντίον Post: τίον ώς, τξΐνον ώς or a lacuna in the mss.
3	άπαν Bernardakis : αιτία.
a Diehl, Anthologia Lyrtca draeca, i. 287, frag. 86; Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus (L.C.L.), ii, μ. 146, frag. 93 ;
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Archilochusα expressed himself well on a woman who was of two minds :
With guileful thoughts she bore In one hand water, in the other fire.
Among the Persians it was the most compelling plea to gain an end, one which would admit no refusal, if the suppliant took fire, stood in a river, and threatened that if he lost his suit, he would drop the fire into the Avater. Now he got ΛνΙλΑΐ he asked, but though he did so, he was punished for the threat, on the ground that it λνΑβ contrary to law and against nature. Again, the familiar proverb that is on everyone’s lips,6 “ to mix fire with water,” as an example of the impossible, seems to bear witness that water is hostile to fire, which is destroyed by it and so is punished by being extinguished c ; it is not so affected by air, which, on the contrary, supports fire and welcomes it in its changed form. For if anything into which the thing destroyed changes is its opposite, why will fire, any more than water, seem opposite to air ? For air changes into water by condensation, and into fire by rarefaction just as, on the other hand, water vanishes into air by rarefaction, but into earth by condensation. Now these processes take place, in my opinion, not because these elements are contrary or hostile to one another, but because they are in close affinity and relationship. But my opponents,whichever way they state their case, ruin their proof. Certainly it is per-
quoted again in Mor. 1070 λ, IGfe of Demetrius, 35 (905 e).
6 But, curiously enough, not to be found in the Paroemio-graphi Graeci, as edited by Leutsch and Schneidewin. c Cf. the quotation from Aeschylus supra, 950 e. d Presumably those who, in 950 d supra, claim that air is cold because it is dark.
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(951) άερος φάναι τό1 ύδωρ άλογώτατόν ἐστιν, αυτού τον άερα μηδαμού πηγνύμενον όρώντας. νέφη γάρ καί ομίχλαι καί κνηκίδες ου πήξεις είσιν άλλα συστάσεις και παχύτητες άερος διερου και άτμώδους· 6 δ* άνικμος και ξηρός ούδ* άχρι ταύτης την κατά-φυξιν ενδεχεται της μεταβολής, εστι γάρ α των ορών ου λαμβάνει νέφος ουδέ δρόσον ουδ* ομίχλην, εις καθαρόν άερα και άμοιρον ύγρότητος εξικνού-μενα τοΐς άκροις’ ω μάλιστα δῆλον ἐστιν ως ή κάτω πύκνωσις και σύστασις τω αέρι συμμεμειγ-μενον υγρόν και φυχρόν ενδίδωσι.
15.	Τά δε κάτω των μεγάλων ποταμών ου πη-γνυται κατά λόγον, τά γάρ άνω παγέντα την ανα-θυμίασιν ου διίησιν,1 2 άλλ* εγκαθειργνυμενη και C άποστρεφομενη θερμότητα παρεχει τοΐς διά βάθους ύγροΐς· άπόδειξις δε τούτου τό λυόμενου τοΰ πάγου πάλιν άτμόν πολύν εκ τών υγρών άναφερεσθαι. διό καί τά τών ζώων σώματα χειμώνός εστι θερμότερα τω συνεχειν τό θερμόν εν εαυτοΐς υπό της εξωθεν φυχρότητος εΐσω συνελαυνόμενον.
Αι δ’ άναρύσεις και μετεωρίσεις ου μόνον τό θερμόν εξαιροΰσι τών ύδάτων άλλά και τό φυχρόν* δθεν ήκιστα τάς χιόνας καί τό συνθλιβόμενον υγρόν απ’ αυτών οι σφόδρα φυχροΰ δεόμενοι κινούσα” εκστατικόν γάρ άμφοΐν η κίνησις.
"Οτι δ’ ούκ άερος εστίν άλλ* νδατος η τοιαύτη δύναμις, ούτως αν τις εξ ύπαρχης επελθοι. πρώτον
1	τό added by Bensek-r.
2 δάησιν )'ttcnbach : Βαεσιν.
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fectly absurd for them to say that water is frozen by air Avhen they have never seen air itself freezing. For clouds, mists, and flecks in the sky are not congelations. but condensations and thickenings of air that is moist and vaporous. But waterless, dry air never admits loss of hetat to the point where such a change might occur. There are, in fact, mountains which do not know clouds or dew or mist because their peaks reach a region of pure air that has no humidity at all. From this fact it is especially obvious that it is the condensation and density below that contribute to air the cold, moist element that is found in combination with it.
Jo. It is reasonable that the lower portion of large rivers should not freeze ; for the upper portion, being frozen, does not transmit the exhalation which is, accordingly, shut in and turned back, and so protides heat for the deep waters. A demonstration of this is the fact that when the ice melts again a great quantity of vapour rises from the waters. This is also the reason why the bodies of animals are warmer in the winter, because the heat is driven inwards by the cold from without and they keep it within them.
Now drawing off water and suspending it in the air a not only takes away its warmth, but its coldness also ; those, therefore, who want a very cold drink take care not to disturb the snowpacks b or the wet matter that is formed from them by compression, for movement expels both heat and cold.
That such a function of cold belongs not to air, but to water, may be demonstrated as follows from a fresh
a Cf. 949 f supra ; Mor. 690 b-e.
b Cf. Mor. 691 c—692 λ for snow packed in chaff and the like.
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(951)
D
ρώδους, την εναντίαν ύχειν δύναμιν ούτε yap άλλως δυνατόν άτττόμενα και συνεχή τοΐς περασιν δντα δύο σώματα μη πάσχειν υπ' άλλήλο^, ει δε πά-σχειν, μη άναπίμπλασθαι της του κρείττονος δυνά-μεως τό ήττον1 2· ούτε την φύσιν εχει λόγον εφεξής τω φθείροντι τάξαι τό φθειρόμενον.^ ώσπερ ου κοινωνίας ούσαν ούδ* αρμονίας άλλα πολέμου και μάχης δημιουργόν, χρήται μεν γάρ εναντίοις εις τα ὁλα πράγμασι3' χρήται δ’ ούκ άκράτοις ούδ’ άντιτύποις, άλλ' εναλλάξ τινα θεσιν και τάξιν ούκ άναιρετικήν άλλα κοινωνικήν δι’ ετερων και συνεργόν εν μεσω παραπλεκομενην4 εχουσΐ’ και ταύτην εΐληφεν 6 άήρ, ύποκεχυμενος τω πυρι προ του ύδατος και διαδιδούς E ἐν’ άμφότερα και συνάγων, ούτε θερμός ών αύτός ούτε φυχρός άλλα φυχροΰ καί θερμού μετακερασμα καί κοινώνημα, μειγνυμενων εν αύτω μΐξιν άβλαβή καί μαλακώς άνιεΐσαν5 καί δεχομενην τάς εναντίας άκρότητας.
16.	'Έπειτα πανταχοΰ μεν ἐστιν άήρ ίσος, ού πανταχοΰ δε χειμών όμοιος ούδε ψύχος. άλλα ταύτα μεν τα μόρη ψυχρά καί κάθυγρα, ταΰτα δε ξηρά καί θερμά τής οικουμένης ού κατά τύχην, άλλά τω μίαν ούσίαν ψυχρότητος καί ύγροτητος
1	ουσίας Xylander : ονετης.
2	δυο . . . ήττον are omitted in most mss.
3	XPVT0LL Η·*ν · · · πράγμασι are omitted in most mss., in Β also, hut not in E.
4	παραπλεκομενην E and most mss. : παραπεπλεγμενην Β.
5	άνιεΐσαν Turneblis : ενιεΐσαν.
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μεν ούκ είκός ἐστιν άερα, τω αίθερι γειτνιώντα καί ψαύοντα τής περιφοράς καί ψαυόμενον ούσίας1 πυ-
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start. In the first place, it is improbable that air, which lies adjacent to the aether a and touches and is touched by the revolving fiery substance, should have a force that is contrary to that of aether. For one thing, it is impossible for two substances whose boundaries touch and are contiguous not to be acted upon by each other—and if acted upon, for the Aveaker not to be contaminated by the force that resides in the stronger. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that Nature has placed side by side destroyer and victim, as though she were the author of strife and dissension, not of union and harmony. She does, indeed, make use of opposites to constitute the universe ; yet she does not employ them without a tempering element, or where they will collide. She disposes them rather so that a space is skipped and an inserted strip duly assigned whereby they will not destroy one another, but may enjoy communication and co-operation. And this strip is occupied by air, suffused as it is through a space under the fire b between it and water. It makes distribution both ways and receives contributions from both, being itself neither hot nor cold, but a blending and union of the two. When these are so fused, they meet without injury and the fused matter sends forth or takes to itself the opposing extremes c without violence.
16.	Then, too, air is everywhere equal, though neither winter nor cold is identical everywhere. It is no accident that some parts of the world are cold and damp, while others are hot and dry ; it is due to the existence of a single substance that includes
° On the difference between aer and aether see the lucid discussion of Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, pp. 207 f.
b That is, the aether. See also Cherniss, op. cit. p. 126.
c Heat and cold.
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^ ρ είναι. Χιβυης μεν γαρ 'ένθερμος ή πολλή καί άν-υδρος, Σ,κυθίαν δε καί Θράκην καί ΙΙάυτον οι πε-πλανημενοι λίμνας τε μεγάλας €χειν καί ποταμοΐς £Ηαρρεϊσθαι βαθεσι καί πολλοΐς ίστορουσιν αυτών τε των εν μεσω τόπων τα παράλιμνα καί ελώδη φΰχος εχει μάλιστα διά τα? από των υγρών αναθυμιάσεις' Ιίοσειδώυιος· δε της φυχρότητος αιτίαν είπών τό πρόσφατον είναι τον ελειον άερα και νοτερόν ουκ ελυσε τό πιθανόν, αλλά πιθανώτερον εποίησεν' ου γαρ αν εφαίνετο του άερος 6 πρόσφατος αει φυχρότερος, ει μη τό φυχρόν εν τοις ύγροΐς την γενεσιν €ΐχε. βελτιον οΰν "Ομηρος
952	** αϋρη δ’ εκ ποταμού φυχρή πνεει ηώθι1 πρό,"
την πηγήν της φυχρότητος εδειξεν.
Έτι τοίνυν η μεν αΐσθησις πολλάκις ημάς εξαπατά, όταν ίματίων η ερίων φυχρών θιγγάνωμεν, οίομενους υγρών θιγγάνειν διά τό κοινήν άμφοτεροις ουσίαν ύπάρχειν καί τάς φύσεις συγγενείς2 είναι καί οικείας, εν δε τοις δυσχειμεροις κλίμασι πολλά ρηγνύει τό φΰχος αγγεία καί χαλκά καί κεραμεά' κενόν δ* οΰδεν άλλα πάντα3 πλήρη, βιαζομενού τή φυχρότητι του ΰδατος. καίτοι φησι θ€0φραστος τον άερα ρηγνυναι τα αγγεία τω ΰγρώ καθάπερ Β ήλω* χρώμενον' ορα δε μη τοΰτο κομφώς μάλλον
1 τιWei ήώθι] omitted in most mss., which also write πρός.
2	σνγγίνζΐς Kronenberg : σύν€γγυς.
3	πάντα] omitted in most mss.
4 rjXtp Turnebus : ήλίω.
a Plutarch may be thinking· of the old kingdom of Pontus, which included tracts .south, cast, and north of the Black Sea. 6 The fragment has not yet been numbered in L. Edel-
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coldness and wetness in one. The greater part of Africa is hot and without water ; while those λνΐιο have travelled through Scythia, Thrace, and Pontus a report that these regions have great lakes or marshes and are traversed by many deep rivers. As for the regions that lie between, those that are near lakes and marshes are especially cold because of the exhalations from the water.	Posidonius,b then, in
affirming that the freshness and moistness of marsh air is the reason for the cold, has done nothing to disturb the plausibility of the argument; he has, rather, made it more plausible. For fresh air would not always seem colder if cold did not take its origin from moisture. So Homer c spoke more truly when he affirmed
The river-air blows chill before the dawn,
thereby indicating the source of coldness.
Our senses, moreover, often deceive us and we imagine, when we touch cold garments or cold wool, that we are touching moist objects : this is because wet and cold have a common substance and their natures have a close affinity and relationship. In very cold climates the low temperature often breaks vessels whether they are of bronze or of clay—not, of course, Avhen they are empty, but only when they are full and the water exerts pressure by means of its coldness. Theophrastus,d to be sure, declares that the air breaks these vessels, using the liquid as a spike. But take care e that there isn’t more wit than
stein’s forthcoming collection ; for the literature see AJ.P. lvii (1936), p. 301 and n. 61.	c Odyssey, v. 469.
d The fragment is apparently omitted by Wimmer.
* This seems to be addressed to Favorinus’s Peripatetic sympathies.
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(952)	η αληθώς ειρημενον η· εδει γάρ τα ττίττης γεμοντα μάλλον ρηγνυσθαι υπό του άερος καί τα γάλακτος.
Άλλ’ εοικε το ύδωρ εξ εαυτόν φυχρον είναι και πρώτως· άντίκειται γάρ τη φυχρότητι προς την θερμότητα του πυρός, ώσπερ τη ύγρότητι προς την ξηρότητα καί τη βαρυτητι προς την κουφότητα, καί όλως τό μεν πυρ διαστατικόν ἐστι καί διαιρετικόν, τό δ’ ύδωρ κολλητικόν καί σχετικόν, τη ύγρότητι συνεχον και πηττον fj και παρεσχεν Εμπεδοκλής υπόνοιαν, ως τό μεν πυρ “ νεΐκος ού-λόμενον,” “ σχεδυνην ” δε “ φιλότητα ” τό υγρόν C εκάστοτε προσαγορευων επει τροφή μεν πυρός τό μεταβάλλον εις πυρ, μεταβάλλει δε τό συγγενές και οικεΐον, τό δ’ εναντίον δυσμετάβλητον, ως τό ύδωρ· καί αυτό μεν ως έπος είπειν άκαυστόν ἐστιν, ύλην δε και πόαν νοτερόν και ξυλά βεβρεγμενα δυσκαη παρεχει, και φλόγα ζοφερόν καί άμβλεΐαν υπό χλωρότητος άναδίδωσι τω φυχρω μαχόμενον προς τό θερμόν ως φύσει πολέμιον.
17.	Σ,κόπει δη καί ταΰτα παραβάλλων εκείνοις. επειδή γόρ1 \ρυσιππος οίόμενος τον άερα πρώτως φυχρον είναι, διότι καί σκοτεινόν, εμνησθη μόνον των πλέον άφεστάναι τό ύδωρ του αιθερος η τον άερα λεγόντων, καί προς αύτους τι βουλόμενος είπειν, “ οϋτω μεν αν," εφη, “ καί την γην φυχραν είναι πρώτως λεγοιμεν, ότι του αίθερος άφεστηκε
1 εττειδτ} γάρ λ\ yttenbach : επει δε και.
α That i-S than those full of water.
b Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Forsok.5, i, ρ. 318, frapc. Β 19. Plutarch seems to have mistaken Empedocles’ meaning, though some would invoke fra^. Β 31. In general, while
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truth in such a remark ! For if it were so, vessels full of pitch or of milk would more readily be broken by the air.a
Water, hoAvever, seems to be cold of itself, and primordially so. It is the antithesis, in its coldness, to the heat of fire, just as in its wetness to the dryness of fire, and in its heaviness to the other’s lightness. To sum up : fire is of a disintegrating and separative nature, while Avater is adhesive and retentive, holding and gluing together by means of its moistness. Empedocles b alluded to this, when, as often as he mentioned them, he termed Fire a “ Destructive Strife ” and Water “ Tenacious Love.” For the nourishment of fire is that which can be changed into fire and only things that have affinity and a dose relationship to it can be so changed ; while its opposites, like water, are not easily changed to fire. Water itself is practically incombustible, and it renders matter such as damp grass and moist timber very hard to consume ; the greenness in them produces a dusky, dull flame because, by dint of cold, it struggles against heat as against its natural enemy.
17.	Now you must pursue the subject by comparing these arguments with those of my opponents. For Chrysippus,c thinking that the air is primordially cold because it is also dark, merely mentioned those who affirm that water is at a greater distance from the aether d than is air ; and, λνΐβΐιΐι^ to make them some answer, he said, “ If so, we might as well declare that even earth is primordially cold because it is at the
Plutarch is said to have written ten books on Empedocles (Lamprias catalogue no. 43), he does not seek the difficult poet’s meaning very carefully.
c Von Arnim, S. V.F. ii, p. 140 ; cf. Mor. 1053 e. d See 951 υ supra.
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τούτον καί ho κώ) μη&€
την γην άμοιρον είκότων καί πιθανών άποφαίνειν,1 ποιησάμενος άρχην ω μάλιστα Χρύσιππο? νπερ τον α epos κ εχρητ αι. τί he τοντ ἐστί; το σκοτβινόν ουσα πρώτως είναι και φνχρόν πρώτως.2 el γάρ hvo λαβών οντος αντιθέσεις δυνάμεων οίεται τη ετερα και την ετεραν εξ ανάγκης επεσθαι, μνρίαι h-ηπονθεν είσιν άντιτάξεις και άντιπάθειαι προς τον αιθέρα3 της γης, αῖς και ταντην αν τις α,κολονθεΐν άξιώσειεν. ον γάρ ως βαρεία προς κονφον και E καταρρεπης προς ανωφερές άντίκειται μόνον, ούδ* ως πνκνη προς αραιόν οόδ’ ως βραδεία και στάσιμος προς όξνρροπον και κινητικόν, άλλ* ως βαρντάτη προς κονφότατον και πνκνοτάτη προς άραιότατον, και τέλος ως ακίνητος εξ εαντης προς αντοκίνητον καί την μεσην χώραν επεχονσα προς αει κνκλοφορονμενον. ονκ άτοπον ονν τηλικανταις και τοσανταις άντιτάξεσι και την της φνχρότητος και θερμότητος επεσθαι. ναι, αλλά τό πνρ λαμπρόν ἐστιν, οντι μην4 σκοτεινόν η γη; σκοτεινότατον F μεν ονν απάντων και άφεγγεστατον. άερι μεν γε5 μετοχή φωτός εστι πρώτω, και τάχιστα τρέπεται και άναπλησθεις άιανεμει πανταχον την λαμπρότητα, σώμα παρέχω ν της ανγης εαντόν ο γάρ ήλιος άνίσχων, ως τις είπε τών όιθνραμβοποιών,
“ ενθνς άνεπλησεν άεροβατάν μεγαν οΐκον άνεμων ”·
1	άποφανεΐν Hatzidakis.
2	είναι καί φυχρον πρώτως added by Patzig.
3	αιθέρα Leonicus : άερα.
4	οντι μψ] the text is that of E : H and other mss. have several lacunae.
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greatest distance from the aether ”—tossing off this argument as if it were utterly inadmissible and absurd. But I have a mind to maintain the thesis that earth too is not destitute of probable and convincing arguments. and I shall start with the one that Chrysippus has found most serviceable for air. And what is this ? Why, that it is primordially dark and cold. For if he takes these two pairs of opposing forces and assumes that one must of necessity accompany the other, there are, surely, innumerable oppositions and antipathies between the aether and the earth with which one might suppose this to be consistent. For it is not only opposed as heavy to light and as moving by gravity downwards, not upwards, or as dense to rare or as slow and stable to mobile and active, but as heaviest to lightest and as densest to rarest and, finally, as immovable of itself to self-moving, and as occupying the central position in the universe to revolting forever around a centre. It is not absurd, then, if oppositions so numerous and important carry with them the opposition of cold and heat as well. “ Yes,” Chrysippus may say, “ but fire is bright.” Is not the earth, then, dark ? Why, it is the darkest and most unilluminated of all things. Certainly air is first of all to participate in light ; it is instantly altered and when it is saturated, it distributes illumination everywhere, lending itself to light as a body in which to reside. For when the sun arises, as one of the dithyrambic writers a has said,
It straightway fills the mighty home of the air-borne winds.
“ Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, ii. 302 ; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (L.C.L.), iii, p. 460 (adespota no. 95).
ye] γάρ Meziriacus.
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(952) ἐν τούτον δε καί λίμνη καί θαλάττη μοίραν αυγής κατιών ενίησι καί βυθοί ποταμών διαγελώσιν, δσον δέρος εζικνεΐται προς αυτούς, μόνη δ' η γη των σωμάτων αεί αφώτιστος εστι καί άτρωτος ύφ' ήλιου καί σελήνής τω φωτίζοντι, θάλπεται δ' υπ’ αυτών καί παρεχει χλιαίνειν επ' ολίγον βάθος1 953 ενδνομενω τω θερμω' τό δἐ λαμπρόν ου παρίησιν υπό στερεότητος άλλ' επιπολης περιφωτίζεται, τα · δ’ ἐυτῖς όρφνη καί χάος καί Άίδης ονομάζεται· καί τό ερεβος τουτ ην άρα, τό χθόνιον καί εγγαιον σκότος, την 8ε νύκτα ποιηταί μεν εκ γης γεγονέναι μνθολογοΰσι, μαθηματικοί 8ε σκιάν γης οΰσαν δπο-8εικνύουσιν άντιφραττούσης προς τον ήλιον ό γάρ άηρ άναπίμπλαται σκότους υπό γης ως φωτός νφ' ήλιον* καί τό άφώτιστον αυτόν μηκός εστι ννκτός, δσον η σκιά της γης επινεμεται. διό τω μεν εκτός άερι καί ννκτός ονσης άνθρωποί τε χρώνται καί Β θηρία πολλά νομάς ποιούμενα διά σκότους, άμωσ-γεπως ίχνη φωτός καί άπορροάς αυγής ενδιεσπαρ-μενας εχοντος· ό δ’ οίκουρός καί ύπωρόφιος, άτε δη της γης πανταχόθεν περιεχούσης, κομιδη τυφλός εστι καί αφώτιστος. αλλά μην και δέρματα και κέρατα ζώων δλα μεν ον διίησιν αυγήν υπό στερεότητος, δταν δε πρισθη καί καταξεσθη, γίνεται διαφανή, παραμιχθεντος αύτοις του δέρος. οΐμαι 1 βάθος Wyttenbach : κόρος or φάρος.
α Cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus, 90, and 950 β supra. ι The Invisible Place, according· to the etymology adopted above in 918 F.
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Next the air, moving downward, infuses a part of its brightness into the lakes and the sea, and the depths of the rivers flash brightly,3 to the extent that air is able to penetrate them. Of all bodies only the earth remains constantly without light, impenetrable to the illumination of sun or moon ; yet it is warmed by them and permits the heat to sink in and warm it up to a slight depth. But because it is solid, earth does not give passage to light, but is encircled by light on its surface only, while the inner parts are called Darkness and Chaos and Hades b—so that Erebus c turns out to be the subterranean and interior darkness. Then, too, the poets tell us that Night was born of Earth d and mathematicians demonstrate that night is the shadow of Earth blocking the light of the sun. The air. indeed, is saturated with darkness by the earth, just as it is with light by the sun. The unlighted portion of the air is the area of night, amounting to the space occupied by the earth’s shadow. This is the reason why men make use of the air out of doors even when it is night, as well as many beasts which do their pasturing in the darkness, since it retains some vestiges of light and dispersed glimmerings of radiance ; but the house-bound man who is under a roof is utterly blind and without light inasmuch as there the earth envelops him from all directions. Whole skins, furthermore, and horns of animals do not let light pass through them because of their solidity ; yet if sections are sawed off and polished, they become translucent when once the air has been mixed with them. It is also my opinion
c Hesiod, Theogony, \-25. The original meaning of Erebus is actually Γ darkness
d Cf. Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok.5, i, p. 331, Empedocles, frag. Β 48 ; cf. Mor. 1006 f.
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(953)	καί μελαιναν εκάστοτε την γην υπό τών ποιητών καλεΐσθαι διά τό σκοτώδες και τό αφώτιστου· ώστ€ και την πολυτίμητου άντίθεσιν του σκοτεινού προς τό λαμπρόν επί της γης μάλλον η του άερος ύπ-άρχειν.
Q 18. Άλλ’ αυτή μεν άπηρτηται του ζητούμενου· πολλά γάρ δεδεικται ψυχρά τών λαμπρών όντα καί θερμά τών αμαυρών καί σκοτεινών. εκ είναι δε συγγενεστεραι δυνάμεις ψυχρότητάς είσι, τό εμβριθές τό μόνιμον τό πυκνόν τό αμετάβλητον ών άερι μεν ούδεμιάς, γη δε μάλλον η ϋδατι πασών μετεστι. καί μην εν τοΐς μάλιστα τό ψυχρόν αίσθη-τώς σκληρόν ἐστι καί σκληροποιόν καί άντίτυπον. ιχθύς μεν γάρ ιστορεί Θεόφραστος υπό ρίγους πε-πηγότας, αν άφεθώσιν επί την γην, κατάγνυσθαι καί συντρίβεσθαι δίκην ύελών1 η κεραμεών σωμά-
D των. εν δἐ Αελφοΐς αυτός ηκουες ότι τών εις τον Π αρνασόν άναβάντων βοηθησ αι ταΐς θυιάσιν,2 άπειλημμεναις υπό πνεύματος χαλεπού καί χιόνος, ούτως εγενοντο διά τον πάγον σκληρά ϊ καί ξυλώδεις αι χλαμύδες, ως καί θραυεσθαι διατεινομενας καί ρηγνυσθα ι.	ποιεί δε καί νεύρα δυσκαμπη καί
γλώτταν άναυδον ακινησία καί σκληρότητι τό άγαν ψύχος, εκπηγνυον τά3 υγρά καί μαλακά του σώματος.
1 ύίλών van Ilerwerdrn : ύίλων.
2 Θυιάσιν Bernardakis : θυάσιν. 3 τό] most mss. have καί. 272
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that the earth is called black by the poets,α whenever they have occasion to do so, because of its murky and lightless characteristics. The result, then, of these considerations is that the much-prized antithesis of light and darkness belongs to earth rather than to air.
18.	This, however, has no relevance to the question under discussion ; for it has been shown that there are many cold objects which are bright and many hot which are dull and dark. Yet there are qualities more closely connected that belong to coldness : heaviness, stability, solidity, and resistance to change. Air has no part at all in them, while earth has a greater share in all of them than water has. Cold, moreover, is perceptibly one of the hardest of things and it makes things hard and unyielding. Theophrastus,δ for instance, tells us that when frozen fish are dropped on the ground, they are broken and smashed to bits just like objects of glass or earthenware. And at Delphi you yourself heard, in the case of those who climbed Parnassus to rescue the Thyiades c when they were trapped by a fierce gale and snowstorm, that their capes were frozen so stiff and wooden that when they were opened out, they broke and split apart. Excessive cold, because of its hardness and immobility, also stiffens the muscles and renders the tongue speechless, for it congeals the moist and tender parts of the body.
a e.g. Homer, Iliad, ii. 699 ; Aleman, 36 (Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i, p. 76 ; Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, ii. -27) ; Sappho, 38 (Edmonds, op. cit. i, p. 208).
0 Frag. 184 Wimmer.
c The Thyiades were Attic women, devotees of Dionysus, who went every other year to Delphi to join in the midwinter festival. (See Guthrie. The Greeks and their Gods, p. 178.) The rites must have involved considerable discomfort and even risk, as Dodds says (edition of Euripides, Bacchae, p. xi).
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(953)	19- T£lr βλεπομενων, σκόπει τό γινόμενον ουτω.
πάσα δήπου δύναμις, αν περιγενηται, πεφυκ€ μετα-βάλλειν καί τρεπειν εις εαυτήν το νικώμενον το μεν γαρ υπό θερμού κρατηθεί' εκπυρούται, το δ’ όπό πνεύματος εξαερούται, το δ’ εις ύδωρ εμπεσόν, E αν μη διαφυγή, καθυγραίνεται συνδιαχεόμενον. ανάγκη δἡ καί τα ψυχόμενα κομιδή μεταβάλλειν είς τό πρώτως ψυχρόν εστι δ’ υπερβολή ψύξεως πήξις, πήξις δ’ εις άλλοίωσιν τελευτά και λίθωσιν, όταν, παντάπασι του ψυχρού κρατήσαντος, εκπαγή μεν τό υγρόν εκθλιβή δἐ τό θερμόν, όθεν η μεν εν βάθει γη πάγος ἐστιν ώ? ειπεΐν και κρύσταλλος άπασα-τό γαρ ψυχρόν άκρατον οίκουρεΐ και άμάλακτον άπεωσμενον εκεί τού αιθερος άπωτάτω· ταυτϊ δε τα εμφανή, κρημνούς και σκοπέλους καί πέτρας, Εμπεδοκλής μεν υπό τού πυρός οΐεται τού εν βάθει τής γής εστάναι καί άνεχεσθαι διερειδόμενα φλεγ-F μαίνοντος' εμφαίνεται δε μάλλον, όσων τό θερμόν εξεθλίβη και διεπτατο, πάντα ταύτα παντάπασιν υπό τής ψυχρότητος παγήναι- διό και πάγοι καλούνται. και τα άκρα πολλών επιμελανθεντα,1 ή τό θερμόν εξεπεσε, πυρίκαυστον ιδεΐν προσεοικε' πήγνυσι γαρ τό ψυχρόν τα μεν μάλλον τα δ’ ήττον, 954 μάλιστα δ’ οΐς πρώτως ενυπάρχειν πεφυκεν. ώσπερ
1	έττιμζλανθέντα Emporium : enigeXavOevrcov.
α See 0.51 d above.
h Diels-Kranz, Frag. (Ur Vorsok.5, i, j). 296, frag. Λ 69 ; cf. Mar. 691 » and Hubert’s references ad lor.
c Craps und rocks are called pagoi (as the Areopagus, 274
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19.	In view of these considerations, regard the facts in the following light : every force, presumably, whenever it prevails, by a ^λν of nature changes and turns into itself whatever it overcomes. What is mastered by heat is reduced to flames, what is mastered by wind turns to air ; and anything that falls into the water, unless it gets out quickly, dissolves and liquefies. It follows, then, that whatever is completely frozen must turn into primordial cold. Now freezing is extreme refrigeration that terminates in a complete alteration and petrifaction when, since the cold has obtained complete mastery, the moist elements are frozen solid and the heat is squeezed out. This is the reason why the earth at its bottommost point is practically all solid frost and ice. For there undiluted and unmitigated cold abides at bay, thrust back to the point farthest removed from the flaming aether.® As for these features that are visible, cliffs and crags and rocks, Empedocles b thinks that they have been fixed in place and are upheld by resting on the fire that burns in the depths of the earth ; but the indications are rather that all these things from which the heat was squeezed out and evaporated were completely frozen by the cold ; and for this reason they are called pagoi.c So also the peaks d of many of them have a black crust where the heat has been expelled and have the appearance of debris from a conflagration. For the cold freezes substances to a varying degree, but hardest those of which it is naturally a primary constituent. Thus, if
“ Mars Hill,” at Athens), which Plutarch correctly connects with the verb meaning “ freeze ” or “ solidify ” and uses to confute Empedocles.
d Plutarch is speaking of volcanoes like Aetna with a lava bed on top.
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(9δ4) γάρ, el θερμόν τό κουφίζει, θ€ρμότατόν Ιση το κουφότατου’ el h' υγρόν το μaλάσσeιv, ύγρότατον το μαλακώτατον όντως, el καί φυχροΰ το πηγ-I’veiv, ανάγκη καί φνχρότατον είναι το μάλιστα π€πηγος, οίον η γη’ το φνχρότατον φυσ€ΐ όηπου και πρωτως ψυχρόν ώστε ττρώτως καί φύσe ι ψυχρόν η γη. τούτο δ* άμέλeι και τη alaOiqueι όηλόν ἐστι· και γάρ πηλός vhaτος φυχpότepov και τό πυρ γην έπιφοροϋντ€ς άφανίζουσιν οι he χaλκeΐς τω πυρονμένω και άνατηκομένω σιόηρω μάρμαρον Β και λατύπην παραπάσσουσι,1 την πολλην ρυσιν eφιστάvτeς και καταφνχοντ€ς* φvχeι he και τα των αθλητών η κόνις σώματα και κατασβέννυσι τους ιόρώτας.
20.	'H δε καθ' έκαστον ένιαυτόν ημάς μετἀ-γουσα και μ€τοικίζουσα χρεία τί βovλeτaι, χ€ΐ-μώνος μέν άπωτάτω φeυγoυσα της γης ει? μeτέωpa και άπόγeιai θέρους he πάλιν άντεχομένη των κάτω και ύποόνομένη και όιώκουσα προσφόρους2 κατα-φυγάς, τιθεμένη δίαιταν έν άγκάλαις γης άγαπητώς; άρ' ούχι ταύτα πoιoύμev έπι την γην υπό φυχρό-τητος όόηγουμενοι τη αίσθησει και τό πρωτως φύσει ψυχρόν επιγινώσκοντες; αι γονν παράλιοι χeιμώvoς όίαιται τρόπον τινα γης φυγαί είσιν, ως C άνυστόν άπολ€ιπόντων διά κρύος αυτήν, τον δ’ 'έναλον αέρα και πελάγιου θepμόv οντα περιβαλ-λομένων3* εϊτ αΰθις έν θέpeι τον γηγενη και χερ-σαιον υπό καύματος ποθούμεν, ουκ αυτόν οντα 276
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it is the nature of heat to lighten, the lightest object will have most heat, and if it is the nature of humidity to soften, the softest will have the most humidity ; so, if it is also true that the nature of cold is to harden, then it must also follow that the hardest object will have the most cold—that is to say, just as the earth has. But what is coldest by nature is surely also primarily cold, so that the earth is in fact cold both primordially and naturally ; and, of course, this is obvious even to the senses. Mud, in fact, is a colder thing than water ; and men extinguish a fire by-dumping earth upon it. Blacksmiths, when their iron becomes fiery and begins to melt, sprinkle on it marble chips and gypsum to check and cool it off before it melts too much. It is also true that dust cools the bodies of athletes and dries up their sweat.
20.	And what is the meaning of our demand for a yearly change of habitation ? In winter we retreat to the loftiest parts of our houses, those farthest from the earth, while in summer we require the lower parts, submerging ourselves and going in quest of comfortable retreats, as we make the best of a life in the embrace of mother earth. Since we do this, are we not guided to the earth by our perception of its coldness ? Do we not acknowledge it as the natural seat of primordial cold ? And surely our living by the sea in the winter is, in a way, an escape from the earth, since we abandon the land as far as possible because of the frost and wrap ourselves in salt sea air because it is warm. Then again, in the summer by reason of the heat, we long for the earth-born, upland air, not 1 2
1	περιπάσσουσι van Herwerden.
2	7τροσφόρονς] προσγείους Patzig. περιβαλλόμενων Wyttenbach : περιβάλλομεν.
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(954)	φυχρόν άλλα του φύσει φυχροΰ καί ττρώτως απο-βλαστάνοντα καί βεβαμμενον υπό τής εν γη δυνα-μεως ώσπερ βο-φή σίδηρον, καί γάρ των ρυτών ύδάτων τα πετραϊα καί ορεινά φνχρότατα και των φρεατιαίων τα κοιλότατα- τούτοις μεν γάρ ούκετι μείγννται διά βάθους εξωθεν 6 αήρ, εκείνα δ* εκπίπτει διά τής γης άμίκτου και καθαράς, ως το D περί Ταίναρου,1 ο δη Στύγος ϋδωρ καλοϋσιν, εκ πέτρας γλίσχρως συλλειβόμενον ουτω φυχρόν, ώστε μηδέν άγγεΐον άλλο μόνην δ’ οπλήν ονου στεγειν τα δ’ (ΐλλα διακόπτει και ρήγνυσιν.
21.	Έτι γε μήν των ιατρών άκούομεν, ως πάσα γη τω γενει στυφειν και φύχειν πεφυκε' και πολλά τών μεταλλευομενών καταριθμουσι στυπτικην αυ-τοΐς παρεχοντα και σχετικήν εις τάς φαρμακειας δύναμιν και γάρ το στοιχείον αυτής ου τμητικον ουδέ κινητικόν ουδέ λεπτόν1 2 οόδ* ζχον οξύτητας ουδἐ μαλθακόν οι)δ’ εύπερίχυτον γεγονεν, άλλ* E εδραΐον ως 6 κύβος και συνερειστικόν. δθεν αυτή τε βρΐθος όσχε, και τό φυχρόν, όπερ ήν δύναμις αυτής, τω πυκνούν και συνωθεΐν και άποθλίβειν τα υγρά φρίκας και τρόμους διά τήν ανωμαλίαν ενερ-γάζεται τοΐς σώμασιν’ αν δ’ επικράτηση παντάπασι, του θερμού φυγόντος ή σβεσθεντος, εστησε τήν εξ ιν εκπαγε ίσαν και νεκρωθεΐσ αν.	οθεν ουδέ
καίεται γή τό παράπαν ή καίεται γλίσχρως και
1	τό περί Ταίναρον \\ yttenbach :	περιττοτερων or περί το
Ταίναρον (τό περί ^ώνακριν Emprrius).
2	λεπτόν Turnebus : λεΐπον or λίπον.
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because it is itself chilly, but because it has sprung from the naturally and primordially cold and has been imbued with its earthy power, as steel is tempered by being plunged in water.a And of flowing waters, also, the coldest are those that fall from rocks or mountains, and of well waters the deepest are the coldest ; the air from outside does not, in the case of these wells, affect the water, so deep are they, while any such streams burit forth through pure unmixed earth, like the one at Taenarum,5 -which they call the water of Styx : it flows from the rock in a trickle, but so cold that no vessel except an ass’s hoof can contain it—all others it bursts and breaks apart.
21.	We are, further, informed by physicians that genetically earth is by nature astringent and cold, and they enumerate many metals that provide a styptic, staying effect for medicinal use. The element of earth is not sharp or mobile or slender or prickly or soft or ductile, but solid and compact like a cube.0 This is how it came to have weight ; and the cold, which is its true power, by thickening, compressing, and squeezing out the humidity of bodies, induces shivering and shaking through its inequality d ; and if it becomes complete master and expels or extinguishes all the heat, it fixes the body in a frozen and corpselike condition. This is the reason why earth does not bum at all, or burns only grudgingly a Cf. Mor. 433 a and 94(3 c supra.
h Plutarch knew that the mouth of Hades was at Taenarum (Pindar, Pythian, iv. 44) and transferred the Styx to that place. For its water see Frazer on Pausanias, viii. IS. 4·. According· to Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 158 (ed. Keller) no receptacle except one of horn can contain the water : he adds. “ All that taste of it die.”
c Cf. Mor. e and Plato, Timaeus, 55 d-e. d Cf. 948 β supra.
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(954) μόγις. άηρ μεν yap εξ εαυτόν πολλάκις φλόγας άναδίδωσι καί ρεΐ1 καί δια στ ράπτει πυρούμενος2' τω δ' ύγρώ τροφή χρηται τό θερμόν ου γαρ τό στερεόν αλλά τό νοτερόν του ξύλου καυστόν ἐστιν F εξ ι κ μασ θ εντός3 δε τούτου, τό στερεόν καί ξηρόν απολείπεται τέφρα γενόμενον. οι δε καί τούτο φιλοτιμούμενοι μεταβάλλον άποδεΐξαι καί κατανα-λισκόμενον άναδεύοντες πολλάκις ελαίω καί στεατι φύροντες ούδεν περαίνουσιν, άλλ' όταν εκκαη τό λιπαρόν, περίεστι πάντως καί διαμένει τό γεώδες' οθεν ου κατά χώραν μόνον εξ έδρας ακίνητον ουσα ν αυτήν άλλα καί κατ ουσίαν αμετάβλητον, Εστίαν, άτε δη4 “ μενουσαν εν θεών οίκω,” κάλλιστα5 προσ-ηγόρενσαν οι παλαιοί, διά την στάσιν καί πήξιν ης η φυχρότης δεσμός εστιν, ως 'Αρχέλαος 6 φυσικός ειπεν, ούδενός χαλώντος αυτήν ουδέ μαλάττοντος, άτε θερομενην καί άλεαινομενην ουσίαν.6
955 Οι δε πνεύματος μεν αίσθάνεσθαι φυχροΰ καί ΰδατος, γης δ’ ηττον οιόμενοι, την έγγιστα γην όρώσιν αέρων καί ύδάτων καί ηλίου καί θερμότη-τος άνάπλεων σύμμιγμα καί συμφόρημα γεγενη-μενην καί ούδεν διαφερουσι τών μη τον αιθέρα
1	ρεΐ] ζεΐ Emperius.
2	διαστράπτει πνρονμενος Bernardakis :	διαστ ραπτόμενος ΟΓ
αστράπτει πνρονμενος.
3	εξικμασθεντος Turnebus : Ικμασθεντος.
4	'Εστίαν, άτε δη Turnebus : εστιν δτε δε.
δ κάλλιστα Post (who also luggests ίσαίτατα) : κλίτα; δικαιότατα W. C. II.
6 ονσίαν Post and Sandbach : ονσαν (deleted by Wytten-bach ; ηρεμούσαν Crcinert).
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and with difficulty. Air, on the other hand, often shoots forth flames from itself and, turning into fire, makes streams and flashes of lightning. Heat feeds on moisture,α for it is not the solid part of wood, but the damp part, that is combustible ; and when this is distilled, the solid, dry part remains behind, reduced to ashes.b Those who emulously strive to prove that this too is changed and consumed, sprinkling it, perhaps, with oil or kneading it with suet and setting it alight, accomplish nothing ; for when the oily part is consumed, the earthy remains as a permanent residue, do what they may. Not only, therefore, because the earth is physically immovable from its station, but also because it is unalterable in essence, it was quite appropriately called Hestia c by the ancients—in as much as she “ remains in the home of the gods ”—because of its stationary and compact nature ; and coldness is what binds it together, as Archelaus d the natural philosopher declared, since nothing can relax or soften it, as a substance that is subject to heating or warming might be loosened.
As for those who suppose that they feel cold air and Mrater, but are less sensible of earth’s coldness, what they perceive is that portion of earth which is closest to them and has come to be a medley, a congeries, abounding in air and water, sun and heat. There is no difference between such people and those who
“ Cf. Mor. 649 b, 687 a, 696 β ; Aristotle, Metaphysics, A 3 (983 b 23 if.) ; Pseudo-Aristotle, Problemata, 949 b 29.
6 Cf. Mor. 696 b.
c Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 247 a and 948 β supra with the note. For earth as Hestia see also Dio Chrys. xxxvi. 46 (L.C.L.) with Crosby’s note ; Dion. Hal. ii. 66. 3 ; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 267 ; Koster, Mnemosyne, Suppl. iii (1951), p. 7, n. 6.
d Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok.b, ii, p. 48.
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(955)	φύσει και πρώτως θερμόν άλλα τό ζέον ύδωρ η τον διάττυρον σίδηρον άποφαινο μενών, ότι τούτων μεν άπτονται καί ττροσθιγγάνονσι,1 του δε πρώτον καθαρού καί ουρανίου ττυρός αϊσθησιν δι’ αφης ου λαμβάνουσιν, ώσπερ ούδ' ούτοι της εν βάθει γης, ην μάλιστα γην αν τις νοησειεν αυτήν καθ' αυτήν άποκεκριμενην των άλλων, δείγμα δ’ αυτής ἐστι Β κάνταύθα περί τάς πέτρας· πολύ γάρ εκ βάθους και ου ρόδιον άνασχεσθαι προσβάλλουσι1 2 3 κρύος, οι δἐ φυχροτερου ποτού δεόμενοι χάλικας εμβάλλουσιν εις τό ύδωρ· γίνεται γάρ ούλότερον και στομοΰται παρά την άπό των λίθων φυχρότητα, πρόσφατον και άκρατον άναφερομενην.
22.	Ι ούς οΰν πάλαι σοφούς καί λογίους άμικτα θεσθαι τα επίγεια και τα ουράνια χρη νομίζειν, ου τοΐς τόποις ώσπερ επι ζυγού προς τά κάτω και άνω βλέποντας, άλλα τη διαφορά των δυνάμεων τά μεν θερμά και λαμπρά και ταχέα και κοΰφα τη άθανάτω και άιδίω φύσει προσνεμοντας, τά δε σκοτεινά και φυχρά και βραδέα φθιτών και ενερων ούκ εύδαίμονα κληρον άποφαίνοντας ,Ζ επει και τό C σώμα τού ζώου, μέχρι μεν εμπνουν ἐστι και θαλερόν, ως οι ποιηται λεγουσι, θερμότητι χρηται και ζωη' γενόμενον δε τούτων έρημον και άπολειφθεν εν μόνη τη της γης μοίρα φυχρότης ευθύς ΐσχει και
1	ττροσθιγγάνονσι Mcziriaous : 7τροστυγχάνουσι.
2	ττροσβάλλονσι Turncbus : προβάλλουσι.
3	άποφαίνοντας Β, as Kronenberg had conjectured : άπο-φηναντας.
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declare that the aether a is not naturally and prim-ordially hot, but rather that scalding water or red hot iron are—because they can feel and touch these, but are unable to touch and feel the primordially pure and heavenly fire. Xor likewise are these persons able to touch and feel the earth at its bottommost, which is what we particularly mean by earth— earth set off alone by itself, without admixture of any other element. But we can see a sample of such earthiness in that statement about the cliffs b that display from deep dcmii so intense a cold that it can scarcely be endured. Then, too, those who want a colder drink throw pebbles into the water/ which becomes thicker and denser through the coldness that streams upward, fresh and undiluted, from the stones.
22.	We must, therefore, believe that the reason why ancient learned men held that there is no commerce between earthly and celestial things was not that they distinguished up and down by relative position, as we do in the case of scales ; but rather it was the difference in powers that led them to assign such things as are hot and bright, swift and buoyant, to the eternal and imperishable part of nature, while darkness and cold and slowness they considered the unhappy heritage of transitory and submerged beings. Then too, the body of a living creature, as long as it breathes and flourishes, does, as the poets say, enjoy both warmth and life d ; but when these forsake it and it is abandoned in the realm of earth alone, immediately frigidity and congelation seize upon it.
a Cf. 951 d supra.
6 Cf. 954· c-d supra.
c Cf. Mor. 690 f—691 c.
d Perhaps some such passage as Homer, Iliad, xxii. 363 is meant.
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(955) κρύος, ώς ἐν τταντι μάλλον η τω γεώδει κατά φύσίν θερμότητος εννπαρχούσης.
23. Ταυτ*, ω Φαβωρΐνε, τοΐς είρημενοις νφ* ἐτἐ-ρων παράβαλλε· καν μήτε λειπηται ττ} πιθανότητι μήθ' νπερεχη πολύ, χαίρειν εα τάς δό£α?, το επ-εχειν εν τοΐς άδἡλοις τον σνγκατατίθεσθαι φιλο-σοφώτερον ηγούμενος.
α Set* the introduction to this essay.
28*
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since warmth naturally resides in anything else rather than in the earthy.
23.	Compare these statements, Favorinus, with the pronouncements of others ; and if these notions of mine are neither less probable nor much more plausible than those of others, say farewell to dogma, being convinced as you are that it is more philosophic to suspend judgement when the truth is obscure than to take sides.®
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WHETHER FIRE OR WATER IS MORE USEFUL
(AQUANE AN IGNIS UTILIOR)
INTRODUCTION
There seems to be no reason to discuss this little work in detail, since F. H. Sandbach a has shown conclusively that it cannot be genuine. Still more might be added to his proofs, sound and thorough as they are ; but this is not the place to slay the slain. It is the more to be regretted that Ziegler, in the article on Plutarch in Pauly-Wissowa. Realencyclopadie, has not had access to Sandbach’s vork,b though he does refer to Xylander’s athetosis, only to reject it. and might have mentioned Meziriacus’ as veil.
Sandbach well observes : “ To Avrite an exercise on the comparative utility of fire and λνβιθΓ may seem so difficult to us moderns who do not have such tasks as part of our education, that we do not recognize how badly the topic is here handled. . . . While it is possible that Plutarch wrote this work as a parody, or when a schoolboy, or under some strange circumstances, yet . . . the most probable view is that a miserable sophistical exercise on the subject Whether fire or water is more useful was fathered on the author of a diversion entitled Whether land- or water-animals are more intelligent, just as the Consolatio ad Apollonium
a ('lass. Quart, xxxiii (1939), pp. 198-202.	(ϊ. Kowolski,
De Plut. Scriptorum iuvenilium colore rhetorico, Cracow, 19is, pp. 208 ff., also denied the authenticity.
6 This is very puzzling since Ziegler later (93(5) cites the same article as authoritative on rhythmical matters.
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was ascribed to the author of a consolation addressed to his wife, or the Lives of the Ten Orators to the author of some more famous biographies.”
The text is extremely bad, as may be seen by examining Wegehaupt’s topheavy “ apparatus in Χάρτας fur Friedrich Leo (Berlin. Weidmann, 19H)» pp. 158-169· It is possible, to be sure, that part at least of the difficulty of the text is due to the author. Less emendation than that admitted here might not seriously damage what is irreparable nonsense in any case. Some attempt has been made to reproduce the childish style of the original.
The work is no. 206 in the catalogue of Lamprias.6
a Wegehaupt collated some 34 mss. for his edition, all of which he cites separately.
b The new Teubner edition of this and the following essays appeared while this volume was in proof, so that only the most necessary changes and corrections could be made. In this essay (since Wegehaupt's edition was already available) they have not been so plentiful as in the subsequent ones, for which Hubert has now provided the first truly critical edition that these works have ever had.
VOL. XII
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(955)	11 ΕΡΙ ΤΟΥ ΠΟΤΕΡΟΝ ΥΔΩΡ Η ΓΙΤΡ
ΧΡΗΣΙΜΩΤΕΡΟΝ
D 1. ’Άριστον μεν ϋδα>ρ, ό δε χρυσός αιθόμενον πΰρ ”
E φησίν 6 Πίυδαρο?* ώσθ’ οντος μεν δευτεραν άντι-κρνς τω ττυρί χώραν εδωκε' συμφωνεί δε καί "Ησίοδο? ειπών
“ ήτοι μεν πρώτιστα χάος γ ενετό ”*
τοΐς πλείστοις γάρ ώνομακεναι δοκεΐ το ύδωρ τούτον τον τρόπον παρά την χύσιν. άλλα το μεν των μαρτύρων εκατεροις1 ίσον επει καί το πΰρ εισιν οι του παντός αρχήν άποφαινόμενοι καί οίον σπέρμα τοΰτ' εξ εαυτόν τε πάντα ποιεΐν καί εις εαυτό εκλαμβάνει κατά την εκπνρωσιν. άφεμενοι δε των άνδρών, σκεφώμεθα τούς είς εκάτερον λόγους πη μάλλον άγονσιν ημάς.
2.	ΤΛρ’ ούν ου χρησιμώτερον εκείνο, ον πάντοτε
F καί διηνεκώς δεόμεθα καί πλείστου, καθάπερ εργαλείου καί όργανον καί νη Λία φίλος ό πασης ώρας καί παντός καιρού παρών έτοιμος; και μην το μεν
1	έκατέροις Bernardakis : inarepos or -ον.
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1.	Water is best, but gold is a flaming fire,
says Pindar.® He, therefore, bluntly assigns the second place to fire ; and Hesiod b agrees \vith him in the words
And first of all came Chaos into being ;
for most people believe that this is his name for water because it flows (chysis).0 Yet the balance of witnesses on both sides seems to be equal. There are, in fact, some d who state that fire is the first principle of the universe and. like a seed, creates everything out of itself and receives all things into itself when the conflagration occurs/ Ignoring the authors, let us examine the arguments on both sides and see where they will lead us.
2. Is not that element the more useful of which most of all, everywhere, invariably, we stand in need as a household tool and. I swear, a friend, ready to help us at any time, in any emergency ? Yet fire is
c Etymologizing (as in Mor. 948 e-f supra) chaos from chysis, “ diffusion of liquid.''
d The Stoics : cf., e.q., von Arnim, S.V.F. i, p. 27 (Zeno, frag. 98) ; cf. Mor. 1053 a-b ; 1067 a ; 1077 b.
e On the Universal Conflagration of the Stoics see von Arnim, op. cit. ii, pp. 1S3 if. ; on that of Heraclitus, Cher-niss, Aristotle's Criticism of the Presocratics, p. 29, n. 108.
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(955) πνρ ου πάντοτε χρήσιμον, eon δ’ ότε και βαρυνό-μεθα και άποσπώμεθα- του δ’ νέατος χρεία και χειμώνος και θέρους και νοσοϋσι και ύγιαίνουσι, 956 νυκτός και μεθ' ημέραν και ούκ εστιν οτ άνθρωπος ου δεΐται. αμελεί τούς άποθανόντας άλίβαντας ” καλοΰσιν ως ενδεείς “ λιβάδος,” τουτεστιν υγρό-τητος, και παρά τούτο στερούμενους του ζην. και άνευ μεν πυράς ήν πολλάκις,1 ύάατος δ’ ούδεποτ άνθρωπος, ετι δε το εξ αρχής και άμα τη πρώτη καταβολή των ανθρώπων χρησιμώτερον τού ύστερον εύρεθεντος' δηλον γάρ ως το μεν όντως2 άναγκαΐον η φύσις εδωκε- το δἐ περιουσία της χρήσεως τύχη3 και μηχανή τις εύρεν. ύδωρ μεν οΰν ούκ εστιν είπεΐν οτ' ούκ ήν άνθρώποις ούδε τις εύρετής λέγεται θεών ή ηρώων σχεδόν γάρ γενομενων εύθύς Β υπήρχε και το γεγενήσθαι παρεΐχεν. ή δε πυράς χρήσις όχθες, φασι, και πρώην ύπά ΙΙρομηθεως* . . . βίος πνρός, ούκ άνευ δ’ ύδατος ήν. καί τά μεν πλάσμα τούτο μη είναι ποιητικόν άποδείκνυσιν 6 καθ' ημάς βίος· ἕστι γάρ ανθρώπων γένη τινα χωρίς πυράς ποιούμενα την δίαιταν, άοικα καί ανέστια καί υπαίθρια· καί Διογένης δ’ 6 κύων ήκιστα προσεχρήτο ττυρί, ώστε καί πολύποδα καταπιών ωμόν, “ ούτως- υπέρ υμών,” ειπεν, “ ώ
1	πολλάκις Post with one ms. : πολλά (παλαι van Hcrwerden).
2	ὅντως Meziriacus ; όντως.
3	τύχη Leonicus : μάχη (τέχνη Wytteilbacll).
4	Lacuna after Προμηθίως. indicated by Rciski*, variously
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not always useful ; sometimes, indeed, we find it too much and interrupt our use of it. But water is used both winter and summer, sick and well, night and day : there is no time when a man does not need it. That, of course, is the reason why the dead are called alibajites, meaning that they are without lib as, “ moisture.” a and for lack of that deprived of life. Man has often existed without tire, but without water never. Besides, that which, from the beginning, was coincidental with the inception of man is more useful than that which was discovered later ; for it is obvious that Nature bestowed the one as vitally necessary, while the other was brought to light by luck or contrivance for a superfluous use. Now, none may tell of a time when water was unknown to man, nor is any god or hero said to be its discoverer ; it was, in fact, at hand instantly when man appeared and was itself the cause of his appearance. But the use of fire, they say,& was discovered only a day or two ago by Prometheus ; (consequently all our preceding life was deprived of) fire, though it was not without water. And that this is no poetic fiction is proved by present modes of living ; for there are certain races of man who live without fire, with no house or hearth, under the open sky. And Diogenes c the Cynic reduced the use of fire to a minimum, so that he even swallowed a squid raw, remarking, “ Thus, gentlemen, do I risk my life for you.” But
0 Cf. Mor. 736 a : Galen, De Temperament, i. 3 (i, p. 522 K.).
6 As, e.g., Aeschylus, Prometheus, 254. The following words in lozenge brackets are conjecturally supplied.
c This anecdote is told with rather more point and relevance in 995 c-d infra.
supplied. The required sense is given by Post’s supplement (βδόθη ώ στ* βστερημενος η μιν ην πας 6 τ€ως).
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(956) άνδρες, παραβάλλομαι.’'	χωρίς δ’ νέατος ούτε
καλόν τις ενόμισε ζην ovre δυνατόν.
3.	Και τί μικρολογονμαι την των ανθρώπων Απερχόμενος φνσιν; πολλών γάρ όντων,1 μάλλον δ*
C απείρων γενών, τό τών ανθρώπων σχεδόν μόνον οιδε πυρός χρησιν, τα δἐ λοιπά άπνροις χρηται διαίταις και τροφαΐς, και βίος αντοΐς νεμομενοις, ίπταμενοις, ερπουσιν, από ριζών και καρπών και σαρκών άνεν πυρός· ϋδατος δε χωρίς ονκ εναλον ουδέ ν1 2 ονδε χερσαΐον ουδ’ αιθεριον και γαρ τα σαρκοβόρα τών ζώων, ών ενιά φησι μη πίνειν *Αριστοτέλης, τω γ* εντός3 ύγρώ χρώμενα διαζη. τουτ ούν χρησιμώτερον, ού μηδεμία ζωής φύσις άνεν ΐσταται και διαμένει.
4.	λίετίωμεν από τών χρωμενων επί ταΰθ’ οΐς χρώμεθα, φυτό, και καρπούς, τούτων α μεν ουδ’ ολα>9 θερμόν μετείληφεν, α δ’ ήκιστα και άδήλως· η δ’ υγρό φύσις βλαστάνοντα πάντα παρέχεται,
D αυξανόμενα και καρποφοροΰντα· και τί με δει κατ-αριθμεΐσθαι μέλι4 και οίνον και ελαιον καί τα λοιπό όσα τρνγώμεν καί άμελγομεν καί βλίττομεν5 εν φανερώ κείμενα, οπού γε καί ό πυρός, δοκών είναι της ξηράς τροφής, μεταβολή καί σηφει καί διαχνσει τοΰ ύγροΰ γίνεται;
5.	Καί μην καί χρησιμώτερον ο μηδέποτε βλά-
1 γάρ ον των Meziriacus : παρόντων.
2	ονδεν added by Bernardakis.
3 γ* (vtος Amyot : όντως or όντων.
4 μίλι Wegehaupt: μεν.
5 βλίττομεν Wyttenbach, confirmed by one ms. : βλεπομεν.
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without water no one ever thought it good, or even possible, to live.
S. And why do I split hairs by discussing merely human nature ? For though there are many, or rather countless, sorts of creatures, man is practically the only one that knows the use of fire, while all the others live and feed without it : they subsist, whether they range abroad or fly or crawl, upon roots or produce or flesh, all without fire ; but without \vater no creature of the sea or land or air ever existed. For even flesh-eating animals, some of which Aristotle a says do not drink, nevertheless keep alive by using the fluids in the flesh. That element, therefore, without which no living nature can subsist or endure is the more useful.
4.	Let us pass from the people who use fire to the things that \ve use, namely plants and produce^ of which some are completely devoid of heat, while others have an infinitesimal and uncertain amount. Moisture, however, is the element in nature that makes them all burgeon, growing and bearing fruit. And why should I enumerate honey and wine and oil and all the rest that come to us from the vintage, the milking of herds, or taking off of honey—and it is obvious where they belong c—when even wheat itself, though it is classed as a dry food, moves into the category of liquids by alteration, fermentation, and deliquescence ? d
5.	Moreover, what is never detrimental is more
° Hist or ia Animal, viii. 3 (601 b).
6 “ This must be one of the most remarkable transitions in literature ” (Sandbach, op. cit. p. JOO).
c That is, they must be classed as liquids.
d if. 968 a infra : here, however, the author seems to be talking about beer.
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(956)	πτει. 7τύρ μῖν ovv ρεον1 όλεθριώτατον, ἡ δ’ ύπατος φύσις ουδέποτε βλαβερά. καί μήν δυεῖν ώφελιμώ-τερον to εύτελεστερον καί χωρίς τινος παρασκευής την iζ αυτόν παρεχον ωφέλειαν ή μεν ούν από E του πυρος χορηγίας δεΐται καί ύλης· διά τούτο μετεχουσιν αυτού πλέον πλούσιοι πενήτων, βασιλείς ιδιωτών το δ’ ύδωρ καί τούτ' εχει φιλάνθρωπον, την ισότητα, το όμοιον ου δεΐται γάρ οργάνων ούδ' εργαλείων, άπροσδεες, αυτοτελές αγαθόν.
6.	’Έτι μήν, ο πολλαπλασιαζόμενον1 2 την ωφέλειαν άπόλλυσιν, άχρηστότερον τοιούτον δε το πύρ, οΐον θηρίον παμφάγον καί δαπανών τών παρακείμενων, καί μεθόδου καί τέχνη μάλλον καί μετριότητι ή3 τή αυτού φύσει ωφέλιμον το δ’ ύδωρ ουδέποτε φοβε-οόν. καί μήν δυεΐν τό μετά τού ετερον χρησιμώ-τερον πύρ μεν ούν ούκ επιδέχεται το υγρόν ούδε
ρ τή δι’ αυτού κοινωνία χρήσιμον, ύδωρ δ' ἐστι μετά πυρος ωφέλιμον τα γούν θερμά τών νδάτων άκεσιμα καί προς θεραπείαν εύδιάθεταύ καί πύρ μεν υγρόν ούκ αν τις εύροι, ύδωρ δ' ως φυχρόν ούτω καί θερμόν ωφέλιμον άνθρώπω.
7.	Και μήν, τεττάρων οντων τών στοιχείων, τό ύδωρ εξ εαυτού πεμπτον, ως αν τις εΐποι, πεποίηκε
957 στοιχείον την θάλασσαν, ούδεν ήττον εκείνων ωφέλιμον τών τ άλλων ενεκεν καί μάλιστα τής επιμιξίας·' άγριον ούν ημών όντα καί άσύμβολον τον βίον τούτο τό στοιχείον συνήφε καί τελεί ον εποίησε, διορθούμενον ταΐς παρ' άλλήλων επικουρώιις καί
1 peov Meziriacus and one ms. ; ρόδιον or paov.
2 πολλαπλασιαζόμενον Leonicus : πολυπλασιαζόμενον.
3	η added by Leonicus.
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useful. Now fire, when it forms a stream, is most destructive ; but the nature of water is never harmful. Then again, of two elements that is more beneficial which is cheaper and provides its help without any preparation. Now the use of fire requires a supply of fuel, for "which reason rich people ha\’e more of it than poor, and kings than private persons ; but water has another merit in service to man, that of equality, with no discrimination. For it needs no tools or implements, being a self-sufficient, self-fulfilling good.
6.	Then too, that which by multiplication destroys its own contribution is the less useful. Such a thing is fire which, like an all-devouring beast, consumes everything near, so that it is useful rather by skilful handling and craft and moderation in use than by its ΟΛνη nature ; but water is never dangerous. Further, of two things the one Avhich may be joined with its fellow is more useful. Now fire does not admit moisture and is of no use when in conjunction with it ; but water is of service when combined Λνΐΐΐι fire, for hot water is healing and well adapted to medicinal purposes. A watery fire you will never see ; but water is as useful to mankind when hot as when cold.
7.	Furthermore, though there are but four elements,0 water provides from itself a fifth, so to say, the sea, one no less beneficial than the others, especially for commerce among other things. This element, therefore, when our life was savage and unsociable, linked it together and made it complete, redressing defects by mutual assistance and exchange and so
e Cf. Mor. 948 d above : in 729 β the sea is called the “ naturally hostile element.” 4
4 ζύδιάθ€τα Wyttenbach : ευαίσθητα or αναίσθητα.
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(957)	ὸντιδάσεσι, κοινωνίαν δ’ Εργαζόμενον και φιλίαν. ' Ηράκλειτος μεν οΰν, “ ει μη ήλιος,” φησίν, “ ην, εύφρόνη αν ην ”· εστι δ’ είττεΐν, ως, €ΐ μη θάλαττα ην, πάντων αν1 άγριώτατον ζώον και ενδεεστατον2 ό άνθρωπος ην. νυνι δε τούτο μεν παρ’ ’Ινδών άμπελον τοΐς 'Ήλλησιν, εκ δε της Έλλάδο? καρπών χρησιν τοΐς επεκεινα της3 θαλάσσης εδωκεν, εκ Φοι-Β νίκης δε γράμματα μνημόσυνα λήθης εκόμισεν, και4 άοινον και άκαρπον και άπαίδευτον εκώλυσεν είναι τό πλεΐστον άνθρώπων γένος, πώς ούν ου χρησιμώτερον ύδωρ στοιχείω5 περιττεΰον;
8.	Τί6 7τ ρος τουναντίον άν τις εντεύθεν εχων λεγοι; διότι τετταρα μεν στοιχεία θεώ καθάπερ τεχνίτη προς την τών όλων εργασίαν υποκείμενα, τούτων δ’ αΰ πάλιν εν7 άλλήλοις διαφορά άπλή6· γη μεν και ύδωρ ύποβεβληται δίκην ύλης ποιούμενα καί πλαττόμενα και μετεχοντα κόσμου και τάξεως και του φυειν γε9 και γεννάν, όσον αν μεταλάβη παρ' ετερων, πνεύματος καί πυρός10 C ποιούντων και δημιουργούντων και κείμενα νεκρά τέως επι την γενεσιν άνιστάντων τών δε δυεΐν τούτων αΰθις το πυρ άρχει και ηγεμονεύει, δήλον δ’ εκ τής επαγωγής* γή τε γάρ άνευ θερμής ουσίας
1 αν added by Bernardakis.
2 ενδεεστατον Meziriacus : αναιδέστατος or -ον.
3 της Xylander : ό της.	1 και added by Diibner.
5 (ίνι) στοιχεία) ? λ\ . C. Η.	6 τί Post : η.
7 εν added by van Hcrwerden.
8 άπλη Post : πλην.	9 γε Keiske : γε φασι.
10	πνεύματος και πνρός Keiske : πνεύμα μεν καί πυρ.
a Diels-Kranz, Frag, der \r<>rxok. i. 17.S, fra^;. Β ί)ί). In Mur. !)8 c a fuller and more appropriate version is given ; but see now 1J. Frankel, Weye and Formal, p. 270 and η. 1.
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bringing about co-operation and friendship. Now Heraclitus a declares, “ If there were no sun, it would be perpetual night ” ; in the same way we may say that if there were no sea, man would be the most savage and destitute of all creatures. But as it is, the sea brought the Greeks the vine from India, from Greece transmitted the use of grain across the sea, from Phoenicia imported letters as a memorial against forgetfulness,& thus preventing the greater part of mankind from being Avineless, grainless, and unlettered. How, then, should Avater not be more useful when it has the advantage over fire of one more element ? c
8.	What could anyone find to say on the other side from this point on ? This, that God, the master workman, had as material four elements from which to construct the universe. Among these, again, there is a simple mutual distinction, namely, that earth and water are a foundation at the bottom of the universe, being, like raw material, the substance of which things are constructed and moulded, having just so much form and organization, and indeed of capacity for growth and procreation, as is imparted to them by the other elements, air and fire, Avhich are makers and artisans and rouse them, lying lifeless as they were until then, to the act of creation. Between these two, again, fire and air, there is the distinction that fire assumes the rule and leadership. This is clear by induction d : earth without warmth
b C/. Euripides, frag. 578 (p. 542 Xauck).
c For this delightful absurdity see Sandbach, op. cit. p. 199, n. 4.
d Possibly ; but the argument hardly demonstrates this. The text is corrupt and a different solution than that adopted here is proposed by M. Adl-er {Wien. Stud. xxxi. 308).
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(957) άγονος καί άκαρπος· το δε πυρ κράτησαν1 καί διακέαν2 παρίστησιν εις την γένεσιν όργωσαν3· ου-δεμίαν yap αιτίαν ευροι τις άν, δι’ ἡυ ayovot πέτραι και τα κατεσκληκότα των ορών πλήν4 οτ ι ιτυρός οι3δ’ ολω? ἡ ολίγον μετέσχηκε.
9· Τό δ’ ολον τοσοϋτον απέχει προς σωτηρίαν η ετέρων γένεσιν το ύδωρ αυτοτελές είναι, ώστε και αύτώ φθορά πυράς ένδεια* συνέχει γάρ η θερ-αότης έκαστον εν τω είναι και επί τής ιδίας ουσίας D φυλάττει καθάπερ και τάλλα και το ύδωρ- άπ-έχοντος δέ και ένδεήσαντος σήπεται και θάνατος υδατι καί όλεθρός έπίλειφις θερμότητος. άμέλει τα λιμναία καί όσα στάσιμα των ύδάτων καί τιν’5 άδιεξόδοις έγκαθήμενα κοιλότησι μοχθηρά καί τε-λευτώντα σήπεται τω κινήσεως ήκιστα μετεχειν, η το θερμόν εν έκάστοις ριπίζουσα τηρεί, διόπερ6 τα μάλιστα φερόμενα καί ρέοντα των ύδάτων, διά την κίνησιν συνεχομένης τής θερμότητος, οΰτω καί προσαγορευομεν, ζήν λέγοντες. πώς τοίνυν δνεΐν ουκ ώφελιμώτερον, ο τω έτέρω την αιτίαν του είναι παρέσχηκε, καθάπερ το πυρ τω υδατι; καί E μήν, ου παντάπασιν άπαλλαγέντος φθείρεται το ζώον, τούτ ώφελιμώτερον δήλον γάρ ώς7 ου στερουμενον ουκ έστιν είναι, τούτο και τήν αιτίαν παρέσχηκεν, οτ ήν. ύγρότης μεν ούν και τοΐς τεθνηκόσι πάρεστι καί ουκ έξήρηται πανταπασιν έπεί ουκ αν εσήπετο τά νεκρά τών σωμάτων, τής
1 κράτησαν W. (Λ H. (after κ€κρατηκός Post) : όκραός, εύκραίς, iKpvkv.	2 διακόαν Post : διαχίαν (or -ων, -ον), διαχνθέν.
3 όργωσαν Reiskc* and one >rs. : όργώντα, όργώντα, όν^ργώντα, and the like (Paton would add πάντα : “ swell to bring forth all thing’s ”).	4 πλψ Naber : πάσιν or η.
5 Sornf*· mss. hfivr τινα iv.
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is barren and unfruitful, but fire, when it takes possession and inflames, causes it to swell to the point of generation : and it is impossible to find any other reason why rocks and the bare bones of mountains are barren except that they have either no part at all, or very little share, in fire.
9.	And, in general, water is so far from being self-sufficient for the preservation or generation of other things that the want of fire is water’s destruction. For heat maintains everything in its proper being and keeps it in its proper substance, water itself as Avell as everything else. When fire withdraws and fails, water putrefies : the dearth of heat is the death and destruction of water. It is, of course, marsh waters and such as are stagnant, some too that have drained into depressions with no outlet, that are bad a and finally putrefy b because they have very little motion, which preserves everything by stirring up its heat. This is the reason why we commonly say that those waters are “ living ” which have most motion and the strongest current ; the heat is maintained by their motion. How, then, should that not be the more useful of two things which has provided what is necessary for the other’s existence, as fire does for water ? And surely that is the more useful, the lack of which, if it be entirely taken away, causes the living creature to die. For it is obvious that anything without which a creature cannot live must have been a necessary cause of its existence, while it did exist. Now even corpses have moisture which does not entirely vanish ; otherwise dead bodies would not
0	That is, “ salt,” as, for example, the Dead Sea. b Cf. Mor. 1129 d, 725 d ; Athenaeus, 46 b-c. 6
6 διόττ€ρ Wyttenbach : ττίρϊ. 7 ως Wegehaupt: ως to.
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(957)	νγρον ούκ1 ονσης εκ ξηρόν μετάβολής,
μάλλον δ’ υγρών εν σαρκΐ φθοράς, θάνατος δ ούκ άλλο τι πλην εκλειφις θερμού παντελής· φνχρότατοι τοίνυν οι νεκροί· και τάς· άκμάς, ει τις επιχειροιη,2 των ξυρών* άπαμβλύνονσι hi υπερβολήν φυχρότη-]7 το?, και ἐν αΰτω δἐ τῷ ζωω τα ήκιστα μετεχοντα πυρος άναισθητότατα,1 2 3 4 καθάπερ οστά και τρίχες καί τα πόρρωθεν άφεστώτα της καρδίας- σχεh6v γάρ5 μείζων6 7 * εκ της τον πυρος γίνεται παρουσίας διαφορά, φυτά μεν γάρ και καρπούς ούχ η ύγρότης άναδίδωσιν ἀλλ’ η θέρμη ύγρότης' αμελεί τα φυχρά των ύδάτων ήττον η οΰδ’ άλως γόνιμα, καίτοι γ’ ει τη αυτού φύσει το ύδωρ καρποφόρου, 958 δεῖ' πάντοτε και καθ' αυτό άναφερειν καρπούς· τό δε τούναντίον καί βλαβερόν εστιν.
10.	’Απ’ άλλης αρχής, προς μεν την πυρος ως πυρος χρησιν νδατος ού προσδεόμεθα, άλλα τούναντίον εμποδών γίνεται' κατασβεννυσι γάρ και διαφθείρει. ύδατος δε τοΐς πλείστοις χρησις ούκ εστιν άνευ πυρός· θερμανθεν γάρ ώφελιμώτερον, οντω δε βλαβερόν, καί την θάλατταν η θερμό της ώφελιμωτεραν εποίησεν, ως μάλλον κατάθερμον6 των ύδάτων επει κατ* άλλο9 γε των λοιπών ούδεν διεφερε. ώστε δυεῖν άμεινον ο άφύ εαυτού παρέχεται χρείαν, τού ετερου μη προσδεόμενον. ετι
1	ούκ added by Kronenberg.
2	ύπιχίΐροΐη] ύπικώροι Bernardakis.
3	ξυρών Stephanus : ξηρών.
4	άναισθητότατα Reiske : -orepa.
5	γάρ \V. C. H. : γάρ ή προς τά.
6	μώζων λ\\ C. H. : μςίζω τών. Post would keep the text here and just above, adding1 φυτών, καρπών or the like.
7	δεΐ] e8ei Leonicus.
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putrefy, since putrefaction is not a change from dry to moist, but rather a corruption of the moisture in flesh. Death, then, is nothing but the total disappearance of heat and so dead men are extremely cold ; if you attack them with a razor-blade, you will blunt the edge of it through excess of cold. In the living creature itself, too, the parts that have the least heat are the least sensitive, like bones and hair and the parts that are a long way from the heart. And, in general, the presence of fire makes a greater difference a than that of moisture ; for it is not mere moisture that produces plants and fruits, but warm moisture ; cold water, of course, is either less productive or not productive at all. Yet if by its own nature water were fruitful, it would always bear fruit by itself b ; but on the contrary it is even harmful.
10. To begin again : for the use of fire as fire we do not need Λνίΐΐεΐ' ; on the contrary, it λνοιιΐά be in our way since it extinguishes and destroys it. But in most circumstances it is impossible to use water without fire. When water is heated, it is more useful ; otherwise it is harmful. And it is heat which has made the sea more beneficial, its -waters being warmer, since it differs from other waters in no other respect.6 So that of two thing's, that is better \vhich of itself lends us its use without need of the other. Besides,
a Or adopting Schultz’s (Hermes, xlvi. 632) emendation : “ the difference between living and non-living· comes from the presence of lire ” ; but the text is hopelessly corrupt.
6 That is, without heat.
c This sentence was transferred here from the following chapter by Wegehaupt. * 3
8 κατάθερμον λλ . C. Η. : καταθέρει and the like.
3 άλλο W. C. Η. : αυτό.
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(958)	ὐδωρ μῖν μοναχώς ωφέλιμον κατά θίξυν λουσα-μένους1 ή vuφαμένους,2 το 8ε πΰρ διά πάσης αίσθή-σεως' καί γάρ διά της αφής καί πόρρωθεν όρώμενον, ώστε προσεΐναυ τοΐς άλλους της χρείας αυτόν καί Β τό πολυποίκιλου*
11.	Τό γάρ λέγειν ως έστι ποθ* 6 άνθρωπος άνεν πυρος άτοπον4 ουδ’ ολως 8υναται γενέσθαι 6 άνθρωπος. δυαφοραυ δ’ είσίν εν γένευ καθάπερ καί εν άλλους, καί ου μη προσ8εόμενου δε τ ον 'έξωθεν πυρος οΰχ ως άπροσ8εεΐς τούτο πάσχουσυν, αλλά περυονσία καί πλέονασμω τοΰ έν αύτοΐς θερμού' τούτο ρητέον καί περί των άλλων ζώων, δσα μη πυρος 8εΐταυ.5 ώστε καί κατά του#’ ΰπερέχευν την τοΰ πυρος χρείαν, ως ευκός. το μεν ϋ8ωρ ού8έποτε τουοΰτον, ώστε μη 8εΐσθαυ των εκτός, το 8ε πυρ O υπ9 αρετής πολλής καί αυτάρκες. ως οΰν στρατηγός άμείνων 6 παρασκενάσας την πόλυν μή 8ευσθαυ των 'έξωθεν συμμάχων, οΰτω καί στουχεΐον τό τής 'έξωθεν επυκονρίας6 πολλάκυς μή 8εόμενον νπερέχον.
Καίτοι γ* εις τουναντίον λάβου τυς άν, τό χρησυ-μώτερον ευναυ τούτο, ω χρώμεθα μόνου7 καί μάλιστα τό βέλτυον εκ λογυσμοΰ λαβεΐν 8υνάμενου· έπευ τί λόγον χρησυμώτερον ή μάλλον ανθρώπους λυσυ-τελέστερον; ἀλλ* ου πάρεστυ τους αλόγους, τί οΰν; 8υά τοΰθ’ ήττον ώφέλυμον τό8 εκ τής προνοίας τοΰ βελτίονος εύρεθέν;
1	Αονσαμένοις] γενσαμίνοι,ς Wvttenbach.
2	νιφαμένοις one MS. only : άφαμίνοις.
3 το πολυποίκιλον W. C. II. : την πολντζλααν.
4	άτοπον added by Bernardakis.
5	πυρος δεΐται Wvttenbach : προσΖειται.
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water is solely beneficial to the touch, when you wash or bathe in it ; but fire is profitable to all the senses. It can. in fact, both be touched and seen from a distance, so that in addition to its other uses, there is also its variegated character.
11.“ For to say that man ever exists without fire is absurd, nor can he exist at all without it ; but there are differences in kind as in other things. As for men who have no need of fire from without, they have this experience not because they do not need it, but because their own heat more than suffices. This must be predicated also of other animals which do not need fire.& So that in this respect, too. the use of fire is probably superior. Water is never in such a condition as to need no external support, but fire is self-sufficient because of its great excellence. As, then, a general is better who manages the affairs of his city so that it needs no allies from without, so also an element is superior which does not often need external assistance.
Yet, to take the opposite point of view, that is more useful which we alone make great use of, since by the powers of our reason we are able to choose what is better. For what is more useful and more profitable to man than reason ? But brute beasts do not have it. What then ? Is what has been discovered by the foresight of our better part for this reason less useful ?
a The order of the sentences in this chapter, in addition to its many other corruptions, has been badly disturbed.
6	This clause was transferred here by the editor from 958 c infra at the end of the paragraph. 6 7 8
6	επικουρίας W. C. Η. : επικουρίας παρεχον (dittography with ύπερεχον below).
7	μόνοι an anonymous corrector : μόνω (μόνοι οι Reiske).
8	τό added by W. C. H.
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νὶ 12. ’ [ίπει δε κατά τούτο του λόγου γεγόναμεν, τί τέχνης τω βίω λυ σ ιτελεστερον; τεχνας he ττάσ ας και άνεΰρε τό πυρ και σώζει· δῶ και τον "Ηφαιστον αρχηγόν αυτών ποιοΰσι. και μην ολίγου χρόνου καί βίου τοΐς άνθρώποις δεδομένου, ό μεν Άριστων φησιν ότι ό ύπνος οΐον τελώνης τό ημισυ άφαιρεΐ τούτου· εγώ δ’ αν είποιμ ότι σκότος- εγ ρηγορε ναι1 αν είη2 διά νυκτός, αλΧ ούδεν ήν3 όφελος της όγρη-γόρσεως, ει μη τό πυρ τα της ημέρας ημΐν παρεϊχεν αγαθά, και την ημέρας και νυκτός εξήρε ι διαφοράν, εί τοίνυν του ζην ούδεν άνθρώποις λυσιτελεστερον και τούτο πολλαπλασιάζει τό πυρ, πώς ούκ αν ειη πάντων ώφελιμώτατον;
13.	Και μην, ου πλεΐστον4 εκάστη3 τών αίσθη-Ε σεων μετείληφεν, ούκ αν είη λυσιτελεστατον; ούχ όρας οΰν, ως τη μεν ύγρα φύσει ούδεμία τών αισθήσεων κατ αυτήν προσχρήται χωρίς πνεύματος ή 7τυρός εγκεκραμενου, του δε πυρός άπασα μεν αΐσθησις, οΐον τό ζωτικόν ενεργαζομενού, μετει-ληφεν, εξαιρετως δ’ ή όφις, ήτις όξυτάτη τών δια σώματός εστιν αισθήσεων, πυρός εξαμμα ουσα και ότι θεών πίστιν παρεσχηκεν; ετι τε, ή Πλάτων φησι, δυνάμεθα κατασχηματίζειν προς τας τών εν ουράν ω κινήσεις την ψυχήν δια. της όφεως.
1 εγρηγορεναι anonymous : εγρήγορεν.
2 αν εΐη Post: αει.	3 ήν added by Adler.
4 πλεΐστον liernardakis : πλεΐστον.
5 έκαστη Enipcrius : κρασις τής. * 6
° Von Arnim, S.\r.F. i, ]). 90, frag. 403; cf. Aristotle, Xicomachean Ethics, i. 13. U (110:2 b 7).
6 Λ very corrupt passage. Adler’s reconstruction {Wien. Stud. xxxi. SOS), with additions by Post, has been followed.
c Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 250 υ ; cf. Mar. 651· d-k, 681 e.
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12.	And since we have arrived at this point in our argument : What is more profitable to life than Art ? And it was fire that discovered and still preserves all the arts. That is why they make Hephaestus the first of artificers. Man has been granted but a little time to live and. as Ariston a says, sleep, like a tax-collector, takes away half of that. But I would rather say that it is a question of darkness ; for although a man might stay awake all night, yet no good would come of his wakefulness if fire did not give him the benefits of day and remove the difference between day and night.b If, then, there is nothing more advantageous to man than life and life is many times increased by fire, Ιίολυ should fire not be the most useful of all things ?
13.	And, to be sure, will not that be the most
advantageous of which each of the senses has the greatest proportion ? Do you not perceive, then, that there is no one of the senses which uses moisture by itself without an admixture of air or fire ; and that every sense partakes of fire inasmuch as it supplies the vital energy :	and especially that sight, the
keenest of the physical senses.c is an ignited mass of fire d and is that which has made us believe e in the gods ? And further, through sight, as Plato f says, we are able to conform our souls to the movements of the celestial bodies.
d Cf. von Arnim, S.V.F. ii, pp. 196, 199; but Post believes the words may mean “ a chain of fire ” linking the eye with its object.
e It is the visible heavens and their fire that make us believe by “ declaring: the glory ” of the celestial gods. See A. S. Pease, “ Caeli Enarrant,” Harvard Theological Review, axxiv (1941), pp. 163-200.
f Timaeus, 47 a-b.
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WHETHER LAND OR SEA ANIMALS ARE CLEVERER
(DE SOLLERTIA ANIMALIUM)

INTRODUCTION
There can be little doubt that Plutarch composed this pleasant work from commentarii (υττομνή/χ /.τα) derived not merely from Aristotle (mentioned specifically in 965 d and quoted often), but also from various other compendia, the remains of which are to be seen in Aelian’s and Pliny’s natural histories and elsewhere.0 In fact, if one reads Plutarch and Aelian and Pliny side by side, one may acquire the impression that they had before them substantially the same sources, and that these were numerous. Where-
0 On the sources see Ziegler’s article “ Plutarchos ’* in Pauly-Wissowa, col. 738, and, of the authorities he cites, particularly Wellmann’s papers in Hermes, xxvi, xxvii, and li, and Max Schuster, Untersuchvngen ζα Platarchs De Sollertia Animal tum (Diss. Munich, 1917). There is also an amusing work of Philo, surviving only in an Armenian version, which is most conveniently accessible in Aucher's Latin translation in vol. 8 of the Bibliotheca Sacra edition (Schwickert, Leipzig, 1830) : De Rat tone qttam habere etiam Bruta Animalia dicebat Alexander. In the first part of this work Alexander presents the arguments for animal intelligence, which Philo himself attempts to refute in a somewhat summary fashion at the end. The occasional parallels with Plutarch will be cited as Philo, with Aucher’s section and page numbers. Antigonus of Carystu*, Historia Mirabili nn, will be cited from O. Keller's edition of the Natural tum Rerain Scriptores Graeci (Teubner, 1877) and Aelian’s De Xatura Animalium from R. Hercher’s Teubner (not Did->t) edition.
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;is Vlinv and Aclian a|>]H*;ir to adopt nearly everything their authorities may have offered (for they were writing factual commentaries), Plutarch, as always, selects. It is possible, in some eases, that Plutarch’s mss. (which are not £oori and also contain lacunar) may have been interpolated from Aelian’s ; and tlu* reverse is likewise possible. This is a very difficult matirr. but the hope may be entertained that sonic main sources of Plutarch and Aelian, if not of Pliny, and the as yet unassessed evidence of Philo, may eventually be disentangled for substantial sections, though this is not the place to attempt such a feat.
The title is not well chosen, since the victory is awarded to neither side. The real point of the dialogue seems to be, in its second as veil as its first part, that all animals of whatever provenance are intelligent.0 The occasionally bantering tone may serve to indicate that λ\ <? have before us something of a school exercise from Plutarch’s own academy, with perhaps the first draft of the second part composed by pupils.b Note the carefully established details : the contest will take place at a fixed time (960 i$. 963 b) before their fellow-pupils and a specially appointed judge (965 c-e). More or less elaborate preparation lias been made by the contestants (960 b, 9~5 υ)/ Because of the occasion the school has been granted a holiday.
α Schuster thinks, rather, that Plutarch's chief aim is to make clear a moral and juridical relationship between man and beasts.
b See Schuster, pp. 57 fT. Aristotinius and Phaedimus were doubtless actual pupils of IMutarch.
c Plutarch lays special emphasis on preparation : Mor.
SO I), «52 it.
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In the first part (chapters 1-8), the author demonstrates through the authoritarian voice of his own father that the Stoics, in so far as they affirm the irrationality of animals, contradict their own tenets. The second part proves that animals of all kinds are rational (chapters 9-36) ; the last small section, while refusing to award first honours in the debate, appears to contain Plutarch’s exhortation to his pupils to continue the fight against the Stoics. For an excellent summary with sympathetic comments see E. R. Dodds, Greece and Rome, ii (1932/3), pp. 104-105.
D’ Agostino a and others have shown that there is little originality in Plutarch’s animal psychology, while not denying our author considerable vivacity in presentation. While it is true that whole sections, like 976 a-d. are drawn from the identical source that Aelian (De Natura Animalinm, viii. 4-6) used, yet one has only to compare the use these authors have made of precisely the same material to recognize the great superiority of Plutarch. The principal sources have been disputed b :	Chrysippus, Theophrastus, Hag-
non, Alexander of Myndus,® Juba, Xenocrates have all been suggested, but there can be little doubt (as
a V. D’ Agostino, Archive Italiano di Psicologia, xi (1933), pp. 21 if., a useful summarizing article.
b Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 179, η. 1. All of Hirzel’s discussion is worth reading·, though there are occasional slips, as when he affirms (p. 173, n. 2) that the story in 969 e f. goes hack to Plutarch’s own experience. This is quite unlikely in view of Aelian’s version of the same story ; nor has Aelian drawn from Plutarch as some, including Wyttenbach, have thought.
c For the difficulty and danger involved in identifying the sources exactly see the lists of authorities furnished by Pliny in his first book. Alexander of Myndus, for example, does not appear at all as a source for books 8-11.
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with De Tranquillitate a and many other works) that a considerable variety of sources has been utilized. Now that Schlapfer b has demonstrated that Plutarch had himself read and meditated upon great sections of classical poetry, critics may perhaps be more willing to allow our author first-hand familiarity with a -wider range of prose, and works of reference as well.
It is hv no means impossible that the work is incomplete in our mss. ; there are. at least, several demonstrable lacunae and it is possible that it was considerably longer and may even have justified its title when it left Plutarch’s hands.
As for the date of the dialogue, the terminus post quern is A.i). 70 (not 79. as it cannot be certainly inferred from 97 i· a that Vespasian was then dead) ; it is probably a work of Plutarch’s youth, preceding in any case the Lives and the Symposiacs. It may veil date from Plutarch’s anti-Stoic period which produced the De Facie, the De Communibus Notitiis, and the other anti-Chrysippean polemics. It has much in common with the Gryllus and the fragments of De Esu Carnium and some correspondence with the Amatorius.c It may, in fact, have been written during nearly the same period as that in which the elder Pliny (whose preface is dated a.υ. 77) was compiling his tnvii Natural History.
a See the introduction in the Loeb edition.
b Plutarch und die klasmschen Dichter, Zurich, 1950, especially pp. 59-60.
c But allowance must be made for exaggerated and partially false premises in Hartman, l)e Plutarcho, p. 567. Λ modified chronological scheme of Plutarch’s writings has lately been proposed by T. Sinko (Polish Acad. Cracow, 1917), but it is too complicated to be examined here.
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The citations in D’Arcv Thompson’s Oxford translation of Aristotle’s Historia Animalium a are somewhat inaccurate and inconsistent, being, as he says, “ compiled at various times and at long intervals during many years.” Nevertheless the work is of great value and it may be hoped that the notes in this edition that rely on it (and these are many) have been adequately sifted. Also to be constantly and gratefully consulted are Thompson’s A Glossary of Greek Fishes (Oxford. 19 4*7) and A Glossary of Greek Birds (2nd edition. Oxford, 1936). There will be many references to Thompson’s Aristotle ; but if the creature in question is a bird or a fish, it is to be understood that supplementary and often corrective material is to be found in the Glossaries. There is, further, a tribute of admiration due to A. W. Mair’s L.C.L. edition of Oppian, with its exhaustive notes.b Rackham (L.C.L. Pliny, vol. Ill, books viii-xi) is very interesting on the text., but has almost completely denied himself the privilege of citing parallel passages.
The debunking of many of Plutarch’s stories, if such a task is necessary, has been pleasantly done in the leisurely course of Bergen Evans’ The Natural History of Xo?isense (New York, 191-6). It should be added, however, that modern scientific speculation is approaching somewhat closer to one of Plutarch’s main tenets, if one may judge from such a work as W. C. Allee’s Cooperation Among Animals (New York, 1951 : a revision of his earlier The Social Life of
“ The Loeb edition of A. L. Peck is still awaited at this date of writing. It should be noted that quotations from the ninth book, in particular, are liable to peculiar suspicion and may not proceed from the great naturalist himself.
6 Even the extremely hostile review in Phil. IVoch. li(1931), pp. 1569 if., exempts the notes from censure.
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Animals) ; and on the thesis of animal intelligence sec Evans himself, p. 173, and the authorities cited there, note ι.
Both the translation and the notes of this and the following essays have benefited immeasurably from an exhaustive criticism ^enercuisly given them by Professor Alfred C. Andrews of the University of Miami. Florida. He has in fact supplied a number of valuable notes and also the Appendix, a classified zoological index. It must be understood, however, that any errors remaining are to be attributed solely to the editor.®
The dialogue is no. 14-7 in the catalogue of Lam-prias. According to this document Plutarch ^Tote another vork (no. 18.5) on the same subject : Do Beasts Possess Reason ? But no. 127, Ilept £ώωτ αλόγων ποιητικός, is probably the same as our Gryllus, the following dialogue in this edition.
Abbreviations used in citing Modern Authors
Brands = J. P. J. M. Brands, Grieksche Diernamen. Purmerend, 1935.
Cotte = .T. Cotte. Poissons et animaux aquatiqaes au temps de Pline. Paris. 191-5.
Keller = Otto Keller, Die antike Tier melt. Leipzig, 1909-1913.
Mair = A. \Y. Mair. Oppian, Colluthus. Tryphiodorus, L.C.L., 1928.
0 Since our text was formed and our translation and notes composed a year or more before tin* appearance of the new Teubner edition, almost no new references have been added which are not purely textual. The curious reader is referred to Hubert's wealth of illustration to supplement our contributions.
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Saint-Denis = E. de Saint-Denis, Le Vocabulaire des animaux marins en latin classique, Paris. 19^7.
Schmid = Georg Schmid, “ Die Fische in Ovids Halieuticon,” Pkilologus, Supplementband xi (1907-1910), pp. 253-350.
Thompson,. Aristotle = D’Arcy W. Thompson, The Works of Aristotle, vol. IV, Iiistoria animalium, Oxford, 1910.
Thompson, Birds=D’Arcy W. Thompson. A Glossary of Greek Birds, rev. ed., Oxford. 1936.
Thompson, Fishes — D’Arcy \V. Thompson,^ Glossary of Greek Fishes, Oxford, 1947.
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(959)	ΠΟΤΕ ΡΑ ΤΩΝ ΖΩ1ΩΝ ΦΡΟΝΙΜΟΤΕΡΑ,
ΤΑ ΧΕΡΣΑΙΑ H ΤΑ ΕΝΥΔΡΑ
1. ΑΥΤΟΒΟΥΛΟ2. Τόν Τυρταίον 6 Λεωνίδας ερω-Β τηθείς ποιόν τινα νομίζοι, “ αγαθόν ποιητην ” εφη “ νέων φυχας κακκονήν ’>1' ως τοΐς νεοις δια των επών ορμήν εμποιοΰντα μετά θύμον καί φιλοτιμίας εν ταΐς μάχαις άφειδοΰσιν2 αυτών. δἐδια δη, ώ φίλοι, μη και τό της κυνηγεσίας εγκώμιον εχθες ανεγνωσμενον επάρη του μέτριου πέρα τούς φιλο-θηρους ημΐν νεανίσκους, ώστε τάλλα πάρεργα καί τό μηδέν ηγεΐσθαι, προς τοΰτο παντάπασι ρυεντας' όπου δοκώ μοι καί αυτός εκ νέας ανθις άρχης παρ'
1 κακκονήν van Ι lerwerdt n after Meziriacus : κακνναν or καλλύνωιν.	2 άφζώουσιν van H<*r\verden : άφζιΒοϋσαν.
a Plutarch's father ; on controversial points connected with this identification see Ziegler in I’auly-Wissowa, s.v. “ Plutarchos," (M2 ff.
b Λ friend of the household who appears in several of the Symposiaes and in the Amatorinst also ; he is not improbably the L. Mestrius Soclarns of Inner, dr. ix. 1. 61.
c Λ speaker also in De Defectu Oraculorum (cf. Mor. 112 κ). Of the other speakers in this dialogue, nothing definite is known except what may be inferred from the present work.
d Cf. Mor. 235 f, where it is an anonymous saying; but the Life of Cleomenes, ii (xxiii = 805 n) also attributes it to Leonidas.
* The authorship of this work has been endlessly disputed, 318
WHETHER LAND OR SEA ANIMALS ARE CLEVERER
(The speakers in the dialogue are Autobulus,0 Soclarus,b Optatus, Aristotimus, Phaedimus, and Heracleon.c)
1. autobulus. When Leonidas was asked what sort of a person he considered Tyrtaeus to be, he replied, “A good poet to whet the souls of young men,” d on the ground that by means of verses the poet inspired in young men keenness, accompanied by ardour and ambition whereby they sacrificed themselves freely in battle. And I am very much afraid, my friends, that the Praise of Hunting e which was read aloud to us yesterday may so immoderately inflame our young men who like the sport that they will come to consider all other occupations as of minor, or of no, importance and concentrate on this/ As a matter of fact, I myself caught the old fever all over again
but present opinion (pace Sinko, Eos, xv, pp. 113 IT. and Hubert, Woch. f. /class. Phil, xxviii, pp. 371 ff.) holds that it is Plutarch himself who wrote it (Schuster, op. cit. pp. 8 ff.). Bernardakis (vii, pp. 143-143) included this passage (959 b-d) as a fragment of the lost work.
/ “ There cannot be two passions more nearly resembling· each other than hunting and philosophy ” (Huxley, Hume, p. 139), and see Shorey's note on Plato, Republic, 432 β (L.C.L.) ; cf., however, Rep. 535 d, 549 a. See also Isocrates, Areopagiticus, 43 f. ; Xenophon, Cynegetica, i. 18 ; xii. 1. ff. ; Cyr. viii. 1. 34-36 ; Pollux, preface to book v'; the proems of Grattius, Nemesianus, Arrian, etc.
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(959) -ηλικίαν εμπαθέστερος γεγονέναι και ποθεΐν, ώσπερ ή Ιϋυριπιδου Φαίδρα, “ κνσΐ θωνξαι βαλιαΐς ελά-C φοις εγχριμπτόμενος ”· ούτως εθιγε μου πυκνά και πιθανά των επιχειρημάτων επάγων 6 λόγο?.
2Γ.ΚΛΑΡ02. ’Αληθή λεγεις, ω Αυτόβουλε· και γάρ εκείνος εόοξε μοι το ρητορικόν εγεΐραι διά χρόνου, χαριζόμενος και συνεαρίζων τοΐς μειράκιον * μάλιστα δ’ ησθην τούς μονομάχους αυτού παραθεντος, ως ούχ ήκιστα την θηρευτικήν άξιον επαινεΐν, ότι του πεφυκότος εν ημΐν η μεμαθηκότος χαίρειν μάχαις άνόρών προς άλληλους διά σιόηρου τό πολύ όεΰρο τρεφασα καθαράν παρεχει θεάν, άμα τέχνης και τόλμης νουν εχουσης προς άνόητον ίσχύν και βίαν άντιταττομενης και επαινουσης τό E ύριπίδειον
η βραχύ τοι σθένος άνερος. αλλά D	ποικιλία πραπίόων
άεινά μεν1 φύλα πόντου χθονίων τ’ αερίων τε όάμναται παιάεύματα.
2. ΑΤΤ. Και μην εκεΐθεν, ω φίλε Σώκλαρε, φα-σίν ηκειν επ' ανθρώπους την απάθειαν καί την αγριότητα γευσαμενην φόνου και προεθισθεΐσαν εν ταΐς άγραις καί τοΐς κυνηγέσιον αΐμα καί τραύματα ζώων μη όυσχεραίνειν αλλά χαίρειν σφαττο-μενον καί άποθνησκουσιν. εΐθ' ώσπερ εν 'Αθήναν
1 hava μεν Mor. 98 e, from which several other corrections have been introduced : δαμα.
a CL Hippolytus, 21M f. It follows from the fuller quotation in Mor. 52 c that Plutarch’s text of Euripides inverted the order of these lines as given in our mss. of the tragedian.
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in spite of my years and longed, like Euripides’ a Phaedra,
To halloo the hounds and chase the dappled deer ;
so moved Avas I by the discourse as it brought its solid and convincing arguments to bear.
soclarus. Exactl)r so, Autobulus. That reader yesterday seems to have roused his rhetoric from its long disuse b to gratify the young men and share their vernal mood.c I was particularly pleased with his introduction of gladiators and his argument that it is as good a reason as any to applaud hunting that after diverting to itself most of our natural or acquired pleasure in armed combats between human beings it affords an innocent spectacle of skill and intelligent couracre pitted against witless force and violence. It agrees with that passage of Euripides d :
Slight is the strength of men ;
But through his mind’s resource He subdues the dread Tribes of the deep and races Bred on earth and in the air. 2
2. autobulus. Yet that is the very source, mv dear Soclarus. from which they say insensibility spread among men and the sort of savagery that learned the taste of slaughter on its hunting trips e and has grown accustomed to feel no repugnance for the wounds and gore of beasts, but to take pleasure in their violent death. The next step is like what
b Presumably an autobiographical detail.
6 The word is found only here, but may well be right if Plutarch is in a poetical, as well as a playful, humour.
d Frag·. 27 from the Aeolus (so Stobaeus) : Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 370 f. : cf. Mor. 98 f. The text is somewhat confused. e CL Porphyry, De Abstinentia^ iii. 20, VOL. XII	m	321
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(959) πρώτος τι? ύπο τών τριάκοντα συκοφάντης απο-θανών επιτήδειος ελεχθη, και δεύτερος ομοίως και τρίτος* εκ τούτου δἐ κατά μικρόν ήδη προϊοντες ήτττοντο των επιεικών και τέλος ουδέ τών άριστων' E άπεσχοντο πολιτών· ούτως ο πρώτος άρκτον αν-ελών η λύκον ευδοκίμησε ν η βοΰς ίσως1 η σΰς αιτίαν ύσχε προκειμενων ιερών γευσάμενος επιτήδειος άποθανεΐν ελαφοι δε τούντεΰθεν ηδη και λαγωοι και δορκάδες εσθιόμενοι προβάτων και κυνών ενιαχού και ίππων κρεα προυξενησαν “ τιθασον δἐ χήνα και περιστεράν, εφέστιον οικετιν, το Σ,οφοκλεους ,2 ούχ ως γαλαΐ και αίλουροι τροφής ενεκα διά λιμόν, άλλ’ εφ’ ηδονή και οφω διασπαστές και κατακόπτοντες όσον ἐστι τή φύσει φονικόν και θηριώδες ερρωσαν και προς οίκτον άκαμπες3 άπειργάσαντο, τού δ’ ήμερου το πλεΐστον άπήμ-F βλυναν ώσπερ αΰ πάλιν οι ΙΙυθαγορικοι την εις* τά θηρία πραότητα μελετην εποιήσαντο προς το
1 η βοΰς ίσως λ\\ C. ΙΤ. : καί βοΰς πς.
2 το Σοφοκλεονς Emperius : τε Σοφοκλής.
3 άκαμ.77€?] απαθές Porphyry.
4 εις W. (’. H. : προς.
α See 99s u Infra and <f. Muller, Hist. Craec. Frag, i, p. 26'J, Ephorus, frag. 1Jo : it is not, however, accepted as from Kphorus by Jacoby (of. Sallust, Catiline, li. 28-81). We must remember, during· the following discussion, that zoology used to be. the handmaid of ethics.
b Cf. 1)93 υ infra. The Aire of Cronus, when beasts were unharmed, is admirably described in Plato, Pol it tens, 270 c if.
c 41 That is, they put grain on the altar to make the animal volunteer, as it were, to cl it* ” (Post); and the consent of the victim was secured by pouring water on it to make it shake its head. Set* Mar. 729 ν and the article “ Opfer ” in RE, xviii. <> 12.
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happened at Athens a : the first man put to death by the Thirty was a certain informer who was said to deserve it, and so was the second and the third ; but after that they went on, step by step, until they were laying hands on honest men and eventually did not spare even the best of the citizens. Just so the first man b to kill a bear or a wolf won praise ; and perhaps some cow or pig was condemned as suitable to slay because it had tasted the sacred meal placed before it.c So from that point, as they now went on to eat the flesh of deer and hare and antelope, men were introduced to the consumption of sheep and, in some places, of dogs and horses.
The tame goose and the dove upon the hearth,
as Sophocles d says, λυογο dismembered and carved for food—not that hunger compelled men as it does weasels and cats, but for pleasure and as an appetizer.e Thus the brute f and the natural lust to kill in man were fortified and rendered inflexible to pity, while gentleness was, for the most part, deadened. It was in this way, on the contrary, that the Pythagoreans,19 to inculcate humanity and compassion, made a
d Xauck, Trag. Grace. Frag. p. 314, frag. 782 ; Pearson, vol. Ill, p. 68, frag, 866.
e Cf. 991 d, 993 b, 995 c Infra. Or “ as meat to go with their bread ” ; for fowl is not ordinarily an appetizer,
f From this point to the end of chapter 5 (963 f) the greater part of the text is excerpted by Porphyry, De Abstinent ia, iii. 20-^4 (pp. 211-2-20, ed. Xauck). This indirect transmission, with its not infrequent changes, omissions, and variations, gives valuable evidence; but obvious errors on either side have not been mentioned here.
3 Cf. 964 f, 993 a infra, and Mor. 86 d, 7:29 e. “ The practice is correctly stated ; the alleged motive is not. The taboo on meat stemmed from belief in the transmigration of souls ” (Andrews).
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(959) φιλάνθρωπον καί φιλοίκτιρμον ή γάρ συνήθεια 960 δεινή τοι? κατά μικρόν ενοικειουμενοις παθεσι 7τόρρω προαγαγ€Ϊν τον άνθρωπον.
Άλλ’ ούκ οΐδ' οπω? εν λόγοις γεγονότες λελη-θαμεν ούτε των χθες ήμΐν γεγονότων ούτε των τάχα δη γενησομενων σήμερον άπηρτημενοις. απο-φηνάμενοι1 γάρ εχθες, ως οΐσθα, μετεχειν άμωσ-γεπως πάντα τά ζώα δι ανοίας και λογισμού παρεσχομεν ούκ άμονσον οόδ’ άχαριν τοΐς θηρα-τικοΐς νεανίσκοις περί συνεσεως θηρίων ενάλων τε καί πεζών άμιλλαν ήν σήμερον, ως εοικε, βραβεν-σομεν, άν γε δη ται? προκλήσεσιν οι περί Άριστό-Β τιμον καί Φαίδιμον εμμείνωσιν' εκείνων γάρ 6 μεΐ’ τής γης ως διαφεροντα τω φρονεΐν ζωα γεννώσης επεδίδου τοΐς εταίροις συνήγορον εαυτόν, 6 δε τής θαλάττης.
2ΩΚΛ. Έμμενοΰσιν,2 ώ Αυτόβουλε, καί όσον ου-πω πάρεισΐ’ συντασσ ο μένους γάρ αυτούς εωθεν εώρων. άλλ’ ει βούλει, προ τού άγώνος όσα τοΐς εχθες λόγοις προσήκοντα λεχθήναι καιρόν ούκ εσχεν ή σύν3 οΐνω καί παρά πότον ού μετά σπουδής ελεχθη προς αυτούς άναλάβωμεν. εδόκει γαρ τι πραγματικώς οΐον άντηχεΐν εκ τής Στοά?, ως τω θνητώ τό αθάνατον άντίκειται καί τω φθαρτω το άφθαρτον καί σώμα τί γε τό άσώμα τον ούτως ύπ-C αρχοντι τω4 λογικώ χρήναι τό άλογον άντικεΐσθαι
1	άπηρτημζΐΌίς Keiske :	άπηρτημίνοι. άποφηνάμενοι added
by Rernardakis after Wyttenbach.
2	ΐμμ^νουσιν λΥ. (’. Η. : ΐμμένουσιν.
3	συν] ΐν van Herwerden.	4 τώ] y€ τω Porphyry.
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practice of kindness to animals ; for habituation has a strange power to lead men onward by a gradual familiarization of the feelings.
Well, we have somehow fallen unawares into a discussion not unconnected with what we said yesterday nor yet with the argument that is presently to take place to-day. Yesterday, as you know, we proposed the thesis that all animals partake in one way or another of reason and understanding, and thereby offered our young hunters a field of competition not lacking in either instruction or pleasure : the question whether land or sea animals have superior intelligence. This argument, it seems, we shall to-day adjudicate if Aristotimus and Phaedimus stand by their challenges : for Aristotimus put himself at his comrades’ disposal to advocate the land as producer of animals with superior intelligence, while the other will be pleader for the sea.
soc'LARUS. They’ll stand by their word, Autobulus ; they’ll be here any minute ncnv. Early this morning I observed them both preparing for the fray. But, if you like, before the contest begins, let us review the discussion of ΛνΗβΐβνβΓ topics are germane to our conversation of yesterday, but were not then discussed, either because no occasion offered, or, since we were in our cups, were treated too lightly. I thought, in fact, that I caught the reverberation of a material objection from the Stoa a : just as the immortal is opposed to the mortal and the imperishable to the perishable, and. of course, the incorporeal to the corporeal ; just so, if there is rationality, the irrational must exist as its opposite and counterpart.
° Cf. von Arnim, S. V.F. ii, pp. 49 if., 172 if.; and Pohlenz, B.P.1V. xxiii (1903), col. 966, on Chrysippus, frag. 182.
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(960)	καί άνθυπάρχειν καί μη μόνην εν τοσαΐσδε συζυ-γίαις ατελή τήνδε λείπεσθαι καί 7τεπηρωμενην.
3. ΑΤΤ. Τις δε', ώ φίλε Σ,ώκλαρε, τούτ ήξίω-σεν, οντος εν τοΐς πράγμασι του λογικού, μη είναι το αλογον; πολύ γάρ εστι και αφθονον εν πάσι τοΐς φνχής άμοιρουσι καί ονδεν1 ετερας δεόμεθα προς τό λογικόν άντιθεσεως, άλλα παν ευθύς το άφυχον ως άλογον και άνόητον άντίκειται τω μετά φυχής λόγον εχοντι και διάνοιαν, ει δε τις άξιοι μη κολοβόν είναι την φύσιν άλλα την εμφυχον φύσιν εχειν τό μεν λογικόν τό δ’ άλογον, ετερος D άξιώσει την εμφυχον φύσιν εχειν τό μεν φανταστικόν τό δ’ άφαντασίωτον, και τό μεν αισθητικόν το δ’ άναίσθητον ΐνα δη τ ας άντιζύγους ταύτας και άντιθετους εξεις και στερήσεις περί ταύτόν ή φύσις εχη γένος οΐον ίσορροπούσας.2	ει δ’ άτοπος ο
ζητών του εμφύχου τό μεν αισθητικόν τό δ* άν-αίσθητον είναι, και τό μεν φαντασιούμενον τό δ* άφαντασίωτον, ότι παν τό εμφυχον αισθητικόν ευθύς είναι και φανταστικόν πεφυκεν, οι)δ' οντος επιεικώς άπαιτήσει τό μεν λογικόν είναι τον εμφύχου τό δ’ άλογον, προς άνθρώπους διαλεγομε-νος μηδε εν οιο μένους αίσθήσεως μετ εχειν ο μη και συνεσεως, μηδ’ είναι ζώον ω μη δόξα τις και
1	ovbev Porphyry : ούδ’ Ιτι.
2	ισορροπούσα?] ίσορρόπονς Porphyry, who adds α λλ’ ατοπον τούτο γ€.
α There seems to be a great deal more anti-Stoic polemic
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This alone, among all these pairings, must not be left incomplete and mutilated.
3.	autobulus.0 But who ever, my dear Soclarus, maintained that, while rationality exists in the universe, there is nothing irrational ? For there is a plentiful abundance of the irrational in all things that are not endowed with a soul ; we need no other sort of counterpart for the rational : everything that is soulless, since it has no reason or intelligence, is by definition in opposition to that which, together with a soul, possesses also reason and understanding. Yet suppose someone were to maintain that nature must not be left maimed, but that that part of nature which is endowed \vith a soul should have its irrational as well as its rational aspect, someone else is bound to maintain that nature endowed with a soul must have both an imaginative and an unimaginative part, and both a sentient part and an insentient. They want nature, they say, to have these counteractive and contraposed positives and negatives of the same kind counterbalanced, as it were. But if it is ridiculous to require an antithesis of sentient and insentient within the class of living things, or an antithesis of imaginative and unimaginative, seeing that it is the nature of every creature Λνΐΐΐι a soul to be sentient and imaginative from the hour of its birth, so he, also, is unreasonable who demands a division of the living into a rational and an irrational part—and that, too, when he is arguing -with men who believe that nothing is endowed with sensation which does not also partake of intelligence and that there is no living thing which does not naturally
in the following speeches than von Arnim has admitted into his compilation. See especially the notes on 961 c if. infra.
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(960) .	,	„	„	, ,	,	\ ι ?
λογισμός ώσπερ αισυησις και ορμή κατα φνσιν πάρεστιν. ή γάρ φύσις, ην ενεκά του και π ρος τι πάντα ποιεΐν όρθιος λεγουσιν, ούκ επί φιλώ τω πάσχον τι1 αίσθάνεσθαι το ζωον αισθητικόν εποίη-σεν άλΧ οντων μεν οικείων προς αυτό πολλών οντων δ’ άλλοτρίων, ουδ’ άκαρες ην περιεΐναι μη μαθόντι τα μεν φυλάττεσθαι τοις δε συμφερεσθαι. την μεν ούν γνώσιν άμφοΐν ομοίως η αΐσθησις εκάστω παρεχετ τάς δ’ επομενας τη αίσθησει των μεν ωφελίμων λήφεις και διώξεις, διακρούσεις δε και φυγάς των ολέθριων και λυπηρών ονδεμία F μηχανή παρειναι2 τοίς μη λογίζεσθαί τι καί κρίνειν καί μνημόνευειν καί προσεχειν πεφυκόσιν άλλ’ ών αν αφελής παντάπασι προσδοκίαν μνήμην πρόθεσιν παρασκευήν τδ ελπίζειν τδ δεδοικεναι τδ επιθυμεΐν τό άσχάλλειν, ούτ όμμάτων δφελος ούδεν αύτοΐς παρόντων ου τ ώτων' αίσθήσεώς τε πάσης καί φαντασίας τό χρώμενον ούκ εχούσης άπηλλάχθαι 961 βελτιον ή πονεΐν καί λυπεΐσθαι καί άλγεΐν, ω δια-κρούσεται ταΰτα μη παρόντος.
Καίτοι Στράτωνός γε του φυσικού λόγος· εστίν άποδεικνύων ως ουδ’ αίσθάνεσθαι τό παράπαν άνευ τού νοεΐν υπάρχει’ καί γάρ γράμματα πολλάκις επιπορευομενους τή όφει καί λόγοι προσπίπτοντες τή ακοή διαλανθάνουσιν ημάς καί διαφεύγουσι προς ετεροις τον νούν έχοντας’ είτ αΰθις επανήλθε καί
1 πάσχον τι Ueiske : πάσχοντι (πάσχαν και Porphyry).
2	πapdvai added by Porphyry.
“ Aristotle and Theophrastus passim ; cf. also Mor. 6-1-6 c,
<ί!>8 Β.
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possess both opinion and reason, just as it has sensation and appetite. For nature, which, they ° rightly say. does everything with some purpose and to some end. did not create the sentient creature merely to be sentient when something happens to it. No, for there are in the world many things friendly to it, many also hostile ; and it could not survive for a moment if it had not learned to give the one sort a wide berth \vhile freely mixing -with the other. It is, to be sure, sensation that enables each creature to recognize both kinds ; but the acts of seizing or pursuing that ensue upon the perception of what is beneficial, as well as the eluding or fleeing of \vhat is destructive or painful, could by no means occur in creatures naturally incapable of some sort of reasoning and judging, remembering and attending. Those beings, then, which you deprive of all expectation, memory, design, or preparation, and of all hopes, fears, desires, or griefs—they will have no use for eyes or ears either, even though they have them. Indeed, it λνοιιΐά be better to be rid of all sensation and imagination that has nothing to make use of it, rather than to know toil and distress and pain while not possessing any means of averting them.
There is, in fact, a work of Strato,b the natural philosopher, which proves that it is impossible to have sensation at all without some action of the intelligence. Often, it is true, while we are busy reading, the letters may fall on our eyes, or words may fall on our ears, which escape our attention since our minds are intent on other things ; but later the mind recovers, shifts its course, and follows up every
6 Frag. 112, ed. Wehrli (Die Schvle des Aristoteles, v, p. 34).
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(961)	μ^ταθει καί διώκει των προλιμένων1 έκαστον ανα-λεγόμεΐ’ος· ὑ καί λέλεκται
νους όρη καί νους ακούει, τάλλα" κωφά και τυφλά,
ως τον περί τα όμματα καί ώτα πάθους, αν μη παρή το φρονούν, αΐσθησιν ου πυιοϋντος. δῶ καί Β Κλεομένης 6 βασιλεύς, παρά πάτον εύδοκιμούντος ακροάματος, ερωτηθείς εΐ μη φαίνεται σπονδαΐον, εκελευσεν εκείνους σκοπεΐν, αυτός3 γάρ εν ΠεΛο-ποννησω τον νουν εχειν. οθεν ανάγκη πόσιν, οίς το αίσθάνεσθαι, καί το νοεΐν ύπάρχειν, ει τω νοεΐν αίσθάνεσθαι πεφύκαμεν.
*Έστω δε μη δεΐσθαι του νού την αΐσθησιν προς το αυτής έργο ν άλλ’ οτ αν γε τω ζωω προς το οίκεΐον και τάλλότριον ή αϊσθησις ενεργασαμενη διαφοράν άπελθη, τί το μνημονεύόν ἐστιν ήδη και δεδιος τα λυπούν τα καί ποθούν τά ωφέλιμα καί, μη O παρόντων, όπως παρεσται μηχανώμενον εν αύτοΐς καί παρασκευαζόμενου ορμητήρια καί καταφυγάς καί θήρατρα πάλιν αΰ τοΐς άλωσομενοις4 καί αποδράσεις των επιτιθεμένων; καί ταυτί γε5 κάκεΐνοι λέγοντες άποκναίονσιν, εν ταίς εισαγωγαΐς εκά-στοτε την “ πρόθεσιν ” οριζόμενοι “ σημείωσιν
1	προλιμένων Kroneilberg1 :	προϊλμένων {προειρημένων Por-
phyry ; παρειμένων Xauck).
2	τάλλα Meziriacus : τα δ’ άλλα.
3	αυτό? Porphyry : αυτόν.
4	τοι? άλοΰσιν Porphyry.
5	και ταυτί γε]·καίτοι γε Porphyry.
α Α frequently occurring ((notation, attributed to Kpi-charinus in Mor. :»:»(> » (Kaibel, Com. <Inter. Fnuj. i, ρ. 187, .*«0
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detail that had been neglected ; and this is the meaning of the saying a :
Mind has sight and Mind has hearing ;
Everything else is deaf and blind,
indicating that the impact on eyes and ears brings no perception if the understanding is not present. For this reason also King Cleomenes. when a recital made at a banquet was applauded and he was asked if it did not seem excellent, replied that the others must judge, for his mind was in the Peloponnesus. So that, if we are so constituted that to have sensation we must have understanding, then it must follow that all creatures which have sensation can also understand.
But let us grant that sensation needs no help of intelligence to perforin its own function ; nevertheless, when the perception that has caused an animal to distinguish between what is friendly and what is hostile is gone, what is it that from this time on remembers the distinction, fears the painful, and wants the beneficial ? And. if Avhat it wants is not there, what is there in animals that devises means of acquiring it and providing lairs and hiding-places —both traps for prey and places of refuge from attackers ? And yet those very authors b rasp our ears by repeatedly defining in their Introductions c “ purpose ” as “ an indication of intent to complete,”
frag. 249 ; Diels, Frag, der Vorsok. i, p. 200, frag. 12) ; see also Mor. 98 c and 975 β infra. The fullest interpretation is that of Schottlaender, Hermes, lxii, pp. 437 f. ; and see also Wehrli’s note, pp. 72 f.
b The Stoics again : von Arnim, S.V.F. iii, p. 41, Chry-sippus, frag. 173 of the Ethica.
c Or “ elementary treatises ” : titles used by Chrysippus (von Arnim, op. cit. ii, pp. 6 f. ; iii, p. 196).
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(9G1) επιτελειώσεως,” την δ’ “επιβολήν” “ ορμήν προ ορμής,” “ παρασκευήν ” δε “ πράξιν προ πρα-£toJS,” “ μνήμην ” δε “ κατάληφιν αξιώματος παρεληλνθότος, ον τό παρόν εξ αίσθήσεως κατε-λήφθη.” τούτων γάρ ουδέν ο τι μη λογικόν εστι, και πάντα τοΐς ζωοις ύπάρχ€ΐ πάσιν ώσπερ αμελεί και τα περί τάς νοήσεις, ας εναποκειμενας μεν D “ έννοιας ” καλουσι, κινουμενας δε “ διανοήσεις.” τα δε πάθη σνμπαντα κοινώς “ κρίσεις φαύλας και δόξας ” όμολογοΰντες είναι, θαυμαστόν ότι δη παρορώσ ιν εν τοΐς θηρίοις έργα και κινήματα πολλά μεν θυμών πολλά δε φόβων καί ναι μά1 Λία φθόνων και ζηλοτυπιών αυτοί δε και κννας αμαρ-τάνοντας καί ίππους κολάζουσιν, ου διά κενής άλλ’ επί σωφρόνισμα), λύπην δι* άλγηδόνος εμποιοΰντες αύτοΐς, ήν μετάνοιαν όνομάζομεν.
'ΙΙδουῆ? δε τή μεν2 δι’ ώτων όνομα κήλησίς εστι τή δε δι* όμμάτων γοητεία’ χρώνται δ’ εκατεραις3 επί τα θηρία.	κηλοΰνται μεν γάρ4 ελαφοι καί
E ίπποι σύριγξι καί αύλοΐς καί τούς παγούρους εκ τών χηραμών ανακαλούνται βιαζόμενοι ταΐς φώ-τιγξιφ καί την θρίσσαν αδόντων καί κροτούντων
1	ναι μό] νη Porphyry.
2	ττ) μ€ν ... rfj he Bernardakis : τω pev . . . τω he (τής μιν . . . τής he Porphyry).
3	άκατάραις Porphyry : άκατάροις.
4	pev γάρ liirsehig· : pev.
5	βιαζόμ€νοι ταΐς φώτιγξι] μ€λιζόμ€νοι ταΐς σνριγξι Porphyry.
α That is, by sensation we apprehend tin* proposition “ Socrates is snub-nosed,” by memory the proposition “ Socrates was snub-nosed.” The literature on this complicated subject has been collected and analysed in ('lass. Rev. lxvi (1952), pp. ll<> f.
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“ debi^n ” as “ an impulse before an impulse,” “ preparation ” as “ an act before an act,” and “ memory ” as “ an apprehension of a proposition in the past tense of which the present tense has been apprehended by perception.” ° For there is not one of these terms that does not belong to logic ; and the acts are all present in all animals as, of course, are cognitions which, while inactive, they call “ notions,” but when they are once put into action. “ concepts.” And though they admit that emotions one and all are “ false judgements and seeming truths,” b it is extraordinary that they obviously fail to note many things that animals do and many of their movements that show anger or fear or. so help me. envy or jealousy. They themselves punish dogs and horses that make mistakes, not idly but to discipline them ; they are creating in them through pain a feeling of sorrow, which we call repentance.
Nom· pleasure that is received through the ears is a means of enchantment, while that which comes through the eyes is a kind of magic : they use both kinds against animals. For deer and horses c are bewitched by pipes and flutes, and crabs d are involuntarily lured from their holes by lotus pipes e ; it is also reported that shad will rise to the surface
b Cf. von Arnim, op. cit. i, pp. 50 f. ; iii, pp. 92 ff. ; see also ΛΙ or. 149 c.
c Cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal, xii. 44, 46 ; Antigonus, Hist. Λ Hr ah. 29.
d Dolphins also are caught by music : Pliny, Xat. Hist. xi. 137.
f As described in Athenaeus, 18J e {cf. 175 e) ; cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 31.	“ Better would be ‘ Egyptian
flutes,’ as the term 4 lotus ’ is somewhat misleading. It is probably the wood of the nettle-tree, Celtis australis, that is indicated ” (Andrews).
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(901) άναδνεσθαι καί προϊεναι λεγουσιν. 6 δ’ ώτος αν πάλιν άλίσκ€ται γοητευόμενος, όρχονμενων εν οφει με#’ ηδονής άμα ρυθμω γλιχόμενος τους ώμους συνδιαστρεφειν .ι
ΟΙ δε π€ρί τούτων άβελτερως Α άγοντες μήθ' ήδε-σθαι μήτε θυμοΰσθαι μήτε φοβεΐσθαι μήτε παρα-σκενάζεσθαι μήτε μνημόνευειν, άλλ' “ ώσανει μνημονενειν ” την μελιτταν καί “ ώσανει παρα-σκενάζεσθαι ” την χελιδόνα και “ ώσανει θυμοΰ-σθαι ” τον λέοντα καί “ ώσανει φοβεΐσθ αι ” την F ίίλαφον, ονκ οΐδα τί χρήσονται τοΐς λεγουσι μήτε2 βλεπειν μήτ' ακούε ιν άλλ' “ ώσανει βλεπειν ” αυτά καί “ ώσανει ακούε ιν,” μηδε φωνεΐν άλλ’ “ ώσανει φωνεΐν,” μηδ' ολα»? ζην άλλ' “ ώσανει ζην”' ταϋτα γάρ εκείνων ον μάλλον ἐστι λεγάμενα παρά την ενάργειαν, ώς εγώ πείθομαι.
Ι. 2ΠΚΛ. Κάμἐ τοίνυν, ώ Αυτόβουλε, ταΰτά γε τίθει πειθόμενον τω δε τοΐς άνθρωπίνοις ήθεσι 9G2 καί βίοις καί πράξεσι καί διαίταις τα των ζώων παρατιθεναι άλλην τε πολλήν ενορών3 φλανρότητα καί τής αρετής, προς ήν 6 λόγος γεγονε, μηδέν'
1	συνΰιαστρέφζιν Hubert (α(1 Μ nr. 70.) λ) :	ev 8ia<f>epeiv
(avvhia<f>ep€iv) Kronenberg).
2	μητ€ . . . μητ Hirschig : μηδ* . . . μηδ’.
3	ΐνορών Bernardakis from Porphyry : iv δλω.
0	(/. Aelian, De JVatura Animal, vi. 32 ; Athenaens, 3:28 f, on the trick is. which is a kind of thrissa (cf. Athenaens, 8-28 e) ; and see Mair on Oppian, llal. i. J44 (L.C.L.).
6	Cf. Mar. 52 β (where the L.C.I,., probably wrongly, reads “tin* ape”); 705 λ; Athenaens, 390 f; Aelian, Dr Natura Animal, xv. 28 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. (>S ; Aristotle, Histnria Animal, viii. 1 'Λ (097 » 22 ff.) and the other 334,
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and approach when there is singing and clapping.® The horned owl,6 again, can be caught by the magic of movement, as he strives to twist his shoulders in delighted rhythm to the movements of men dancing before him.
As for those who foolishly affirm that animals do not feel pleasure or anger or fear or make preparations or remember, but that the bee “as it were ” c remembers and the swallow “ as it were ” prepares her nest and the lion “ as it were ” grows angry and the deer “as it were ” is frightened—I don’t know what they will do about those who say that beasts do not see or hear, but “ as it were ” hear and see ; that they have no cry but “ as it were ” ; nor do they live at all but “ as it were.*5 For these last statements (or so I believe) are no more contrary to plain evidence than those that they have made.
4.	soclarus. Well. Autobulus, you may count me also as one who believes your statements ; yet on comparing the ways of beasts with human customs and lives. Λνϋ;1ι human actions and manner of living, I find not only many other defects in animals, but this especially : they do not explicitly aim at virtue.d for which purpose reason itself exists ; nor do they
references of Hubert at Mor. 705 a and Gulick on Athe-naeus, 629 f. Contrast Aelian, De Xatura Animal, i. 39, on doves. Porphyry omits this sentence.
c A favourite expression of Aristotle’s ; but it is the Stoics who are being reproved here {of. von Arnim, S. V.F. ii, p. 240, Chrvsippus, frag. 887). This seems to be the only appearance of the word in Plutarch, unless Pohlenz is right in conjecturing it at Mor. 600 f, or Rasmus at 1054 c in other Stoic quotations.
d On animals possessing arete see Aelian’s preface to the first book of De Xatura Animal. ; of. also Mor. 9S6 f in fra; al.
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2)	βμφανη1 στοχασμοί' αυτών μηδε προκοπήν μηδ ορεξιν, απορώ πώς η φύσις εδωκε την αρχήν αν-τοΓ?,2 επί το τύλος εξικεσθαι μη δνναμενοις.
ΑΤΤ. Άλλα τούτο μεν ονδ’ αντοΐς εκείνοις, ώ Σ,ώκλαρε, τοΐς άνδράσιν άτοπον είναι δοκεΐ* την γοΰν προς τα εκγονα φιλοστοργίαν αρχήν μεν ημΐν κοινωνίας και δικαιοσύνης τιθέμενοι, πολλην δε τοΐς ζωοις και ίσχυράν όρώντες παρούσαν, ον Β φασιν αύτοΐς ουδ’ άξιοΰσι μετεΐναι δικαιοσύνης, ημιόνοις δε τών γεννητικών μορίων ονδεν ενδεΐ’ και γάρ αιδοία και μήτρας και τδ χρήσθαι μεθ* ηδονης τούτοις εχουσαι προς τδ τέλος ονκ εξικνουν-ται της γενεσεως.3 σκοπεί δ’ άλλως, μη και καταγέλαστων εστι τους Σωκράτας και τούς Πλάτωνα? ονδεν ελαφρότερα κακία τον τυχόντος ανδραπόδου σννεΐναι φάσκειν,4 άλλ’ ομοίως άφρονας είναι καί ακολάστους και αδίκους, είτα τών θηρίων αίτιάσθαι τδ μη καθαρόν0 μ^δ’ άπηκριβωμενον πρδς αρετήν ως στερησιν* ονχί φαυλότητα λόγον καί ασθένειαν, καί ταύτα την' κακίαν όμολογονντας είναι λογικήν, O ης παν θηρίον άναπεπλησταί’ καί γάρ δειλίαν πολ-λοΐς καί ακολασίαν αδικίαν τε καί κακόνοιαν8 όρώμεν ενυπάρχονσαν.9 6 δ’ αξιών τδ μη πεφυκδς ορθότητα λόγου δεχεσθαι μηδε λόγον δεχεσθαι10
1 εμφανή Porphyry : εμφήνη.
2	αυτοί?] τοι? Porphyry.
:J γενεσεως] γεννήσεως Hartman.
4	φάσκειν Porphyry : φάσκοντας.
5	καθαρον] καθάρειον Kronenber^.
6	ως στερησιν Porphyry : ώσπερ.
7	καί ταντα την Porphyry : καί ταυτην.
8	κακόνοιαν Porphyry : κακοηθειαν.
9	ενυπάρχουσαν Meziriacus : ύπάρχουσαν.
10 μηδε λόγον δεχεσθαι added by Porphyry’s mss.
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make any progress in virtue or have any bent for it; so that 1 fail to see how Nature can have given them even elementary reason, seeing that they cannot achieve its end.
autobulus. But neither does this. Soclarus, seem absurd to those very opponents of ours ; for while they postulate that love of one’s offspring a is the very foundation of our social life and administration of justice, and observe that animals possess such love in a very marked degree, yet they assert and hold that animals have no part in justice. Now mules b are not deficient in organs ; they have, in fact, genitals and wombs and are able to use them with pleasure, yet cannot attain the end of generation. Consider another approach : is it not ridiculous to keep affirming that men like Socrates and Plato c are involved in vice no less vicious than that of any slave you please, that they are just as foolish and intemperate and unjust, and at the same time to stigmatize the alloyed and imprecise virtue of animals as absence of reason rather than as its imperfection or weakness ? And this, though they acknowledge that vice is a fault of reason and that all animals are infected with vice : many, in fact, we observe to be guilty of cowardice and intemperance, injustice and malice. He, then, who holds that what is not fitted by nature to receive the perfection of reason does not even
α See Mor. 495 c and the whole fragment, De Amove Prolis (493 a—497 e).
b Cf. Aristotle, De Generatione Animal, ii. 7 (716 b 15 if.),
ii.	8 (747 a 23 ff.) ; for Aristotle’s criticism of Empedocles’ theory see H. C'herniss, Aristotle's Criticism of the Pre-socraiics, p. 143, n. 573. Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. ITS, mentions some cases of the fertility of mules, see also Cicero. De Divinatione, i. 36; ii. 49 ; Herodotus, iii. 151 ff.
c Cf. Cicero, De Finibus, iv. 21.
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(9(>'2) πρώτον per ούδεν διαφέρει του μήτε πίθηκον αίσχους φύσει μετεχειν μήτε χελώνην βραδύτατος· άξιοΰντος, οτι μηδε κάλλους επιδεκτικά μηδε τάχους ἐστίν επειτα την διαφοράν εμποδών ούσαν ου σύνορα· Aoyos* 1 μεν γάρ εγγίνεται φύσει, σπουδαίος δε Aoyo? καί τέλειος εξ επιμελείας και διδασκαλίας· διά1 του λογικού πάσι τοΐς εμφύχοις μετεστιν. ην δε ζητοΰσιν ορθότητα και σοφίαν ουδ’ άνθρωπον είπεΐν κεκτημενον εχουσιν.2 ως γάρ3 οφεως ἐστι D προς σφιν διαφορά και πτησεως προς πτησιν (ου γάρ ομοίως ίερακες βλεπουσι καί τεττιγες οΰδ’ αετοί πετονται καί πέρδικες), ούτως ουδέ παντι λογικω μετεστιν ωσαύτως της εύρομενης4 το άκρον ευστροφίας καί όξύτητος· επεί δείγματά γε πολλά κοινωνίας καί ανδρείας καί του πανούργου περί τούς πορισμούς καί τάς οικονομίας, oJσπεp αύ και των εναντίων, αδικίας δειλίας αβελτερίας, ενεστιν αύτοΐς. καί μαρτυρεί το νυνί πεποιηκος εν τοΐς νεανίσκοις την άμιλλαν ως γάρ ούσης τινος διαφοράς, οι μεν τά χερσαία φασιν οι δε τα θαλασσία E μάλλον προηχθαι φύσει προς αρετήν δ δη καί δηλόν ἐστι, παραβαλλόμενων πελαργοις ίππων ποταμίων (οι μεν γάρ τρεφουσι τούς πατέρας, οι δ’ άποκτιννύουσιν ΐνα τάς μητέρας οχεύωσι) και περι-1 διο Porphyry : διά.
2	€χονσα’] Porphyry adds καν μυρίοι δε ώσιν.
3	ως γάρ Meziriacus : ωσττζρ.
4	ξΰρομίνης] Βεχομένης Porphyry.
α Cf. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 51.
1	Cf. Cicero, De Xatura Deonnn, ii. 13. 34. c Cf. 992 υ infra.
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receive any reason at all is, in the first place, no better than one who asserts that apes are not naturally ugly or tortoises naturally slow for the reason that they are not capable of possessing beauty or speed. In the second place, he fails to observe the distinction which is right before his eyes :	mere
reason is implanted by nature, but real and perfect, reason a is the product of care and education. And this is why every living creature has the faculty of reasoning ; but if what they seek is true reason and wisdom, not even man may be said to possess it.b For as one capacity for seeing or flying differs from another (hawks and cicadas do not see alike, nor do eagles and partridges fly alike), so also not every reasoning creature has in the same way a mental dexterity or acumen that has attained perfection. For just as there are many examples in animals of social instincts and bravery and ingenuity in ways and means and in domestic arrangements, so, on the other hand, there are many examples of the opposite : injustice, cowardliness, stupidity.6 And the very factor which brought about our young men’s contest to-day provides confirmation. It is on an assumption of difference that the two sides assert, one that land animals, the other that sea animals, are naturally more advanced toward virtue. This is clear also if you contrast hippopotamuses d with storks e :	the
latter support their fathers, while the former kill them f in order to consort with their mothers. The
d Cf. Herodotus, ii. 71 ; Aristotle, Hist or in Animal, ii. 7 (502 a 9-15), though the latter passage mav be interpolated. Porphyry reads “ contrast river-horses with land-horses.”
e Cf. Aristotle, op. cit. ix. 13 (615 b -23 if.) ; Aelian, De Natura Animal, iii. 23 : Philo, 61 (p. 129).
f And eat them : Aelian, De Natura Animal, vii. 19.
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(9(32) στεραΐς περδίκων ol μεν γάρ άφανίζουσι τα ώά καί 8ιαφθείρουσι, της θηλείας, όταν επωάζη, μη προσ-άεχομενης1 την οχείαν, οι 8ε καί διαδέχονται την επιμέλειαν, ει1 μερει θάλττοντες τα ωά καί φωμίζουσι πρότεροι τα νεοττία, καί την θηλειαν, εάν πλείονα χρόνον άποπλανηθη, κότττων 6 άρρην ε'ισελαύνει F ττ ρος τα ωά καί τους νεοττούς. ονοις 8ε και προ-βάτοις 'Αντίπατρος εγκαλων ολιγωρίαν καθαριότη-τος ούκ οἶδ’ όπως2 παρεΐ8ε τάς λύγκας3 καί τάς χελιόόνας, ών αι μεν εκτοπίζουσι παντάπασι κρύπ-τουσαι καί άφανίζονσαι το λυγκούριον/ αι 8ε χελι-8όνες εξω στρεφόμενους 8ι8άσκουσι τους νεοττους άφιεναι το περίττωμα.3
Καίτοι δἴα τί 8εν8ρου 8εν8ρον6 ου λεγομεν άμα-θεστερον, ως κυνός πρόβατον ου8ε λαχάνου λάχανον 963 άνανάρότερον, ως ελαφον λέοντος; η καθάπερ εν τοΐς άκινητοις ετερον ετερου βραάυτερον ούκ εστιν ού8ε μικροφωνότερον εν τοΐς άναύάοις, ούτως ού8ε 8ειλότερον7 ού8ε νωθρότερον ού8’ άκρατεστερον, οιςΗ μη φύσει πάσιν9 η του φρονεΐν 8ύναμις; άλλοις
1	So Porphyry : τα? θηλείας, οτ αν επωάζωσιν ον προσδεχο-μίνας.
2	οίδ' όπως Xauck : οΐδα πώς (οΐδεν όπως Porphyry).
3	λύγκας Ι lercher : λνγγας.
4	λυγκούριον Xauck : λνγγονριον.
5	περίττωμα Porphyry : περίττενμα.
c δένδρου δενδρον Henseler : δενδρον δένδρου.
7	δειλότερον Porphyry : δεινότερου.
8	of?] δπον Porphyry.	9 πάσιν] πάρεστιν Reiske.
α ('/. Aristotle, Historia Annual, vi. 1- (όβJ b 17) ; Aelian, l)p Λatura Animal, iii. to.
b Cf. Aristotle. Historia Animal. i\. 8 (β 1	)> 21 ff.) :
Atlian, he yat ura Animal, iii. It), and cf. iv. 1, 16 ; of peacocks in Pliny, Sat. Hist. x. 161.
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same is true if you compare doves a with partridges b ; for the partridge cock steals the eggs and destroys them since the female mil not consort with him while she is sittinc;, whereas male doves assume a part in the care of the nest, taking turns at keeping the eggs warm and being themselves the first to feed the fledglings ; and if the female happens to be away for too long a time, the male strikes her with his beak and drives her back to her eggs or squabs. And while Antipater c was reproaching asses and sheep for their neglect of cleanliness, I don’t know how he happened to overlook lynxes and swallows d ; for lyiixes dispose of their excrement by concealing and doin<r away -with it, while swallows teach their nestlings to turn tail and void themselves outward.
Why, moreover, do we not say that one tree is less intelligent than another, as a sheep is by comparison with a dog-: or one vegetable more cowardly than another, as a stag is by comparison with a lion ? Is the reason not that, just as it is impossible to call one immovable object slower than another, or one dumb thing more mute than another, so among all the creatures to λυΙίοπι Nature has not given the faculty of understanding, we cannot say that one is more cowardly or more slothful or more intemperate ? Whereas it
c Von Arnim, S.V.F. iii. p. -251, Antipater of Tarsus, frag·. 47. We know from Plutarch's Aetia Physira, 38 that Antipater wrote a book on animals. On the other hand, Dyroff {Blatter f. d. Bay. Gymn. xxiii, 1897, p. 103) argued for Antipater of Tyre : he believed, in fact, that the present work was mainly directed against this Antipater. Schuster, op. rit. p. 77. has shown this to be unlikely.
d Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 7 (612 b 30 f.) : Plutarch, Mar. 727 n-F ; Plinv, Xat. Hist. x. 92 : Philo, 22
(p. ill).
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(963) δ’ άλλως κατά το μάλλον καί ήττον παρούσα τάς όρωμόνας διαφοράς 7767τοίηκεν.
5. 5ΛΚΛ. Άλλα θαυμαστόν όσον άνθρωπος ev-μαθεία1 καί αγχίνοια καί τοΐς πζρι δικαιοσύνην και κοινωνίαν διαφέρει των ζώων.
ΑΤΤ. Και γάρ Ι κείνων, ώ €ταΐρ€, πολλά τούτο μόν μεγέθει και ποδωκία τούτο δ’ οφβως ρώμη και ακοής άκριβζία πάντας ανθρώπους άπολέλοιπβν άλλ’ ου διά τούτο τυφλός2 ουδ’ αδύνατος οΰδ’ Β άωτ ος3 6 άνθρωπός ἐστιν άλλα καί θ eo μεν ei και βραδυτ€ρον όλάφων, καί βλόπομεν ei καί χ€ΐρον 'τράκων* · ισχύος τε και μeγeθoυς η φύσις ημάς ουκ άπ€στόρησ€ν, καίτοι το μηδόν ev τούτοις προς όλί-φαντα καί κάμηλον οντος. ούκοΰν ομοίως μηδό τα θηρία λeγωμev, el vωθpότepov φpoveΐ και κάκιον διavoeΐτaι, μη διavoeΐσθaι μηδό φpoveΐv ολως μηδό ^κτησθαι λόγον, αo0evrj δἐ KeKTrja0ai και θoλepόv) ώσπep οφθαλμόν άμβλυώττοντα και τeτapaγμevov. ei δε μη πολλά τούς ι^ανίσκους αύτίκα δη μάλα πpoσeδόκωv τον μόν όκ γης τον δ’ όκ θαλάττης C όνταΰθα aovepaviaeiv,5 φιλολόγους και φιλογραμ-μάτους όντας, ουκ αν άπ€σχόμην σοι6 μύρια μεν eύμaθeίaς μύρια δ’ €υφυιας παραδείγματα θηρίων διηγούμενο?, ών άμαις και σκάφαις ημιν όκ των
1	(.νμαθζια Porphyry : ζύηθςία.
2	κωφός ov8e τυφλός Porphyry.
3	ουδ’ άωτος omitted by Porphyry.
4	θίομζν . . . βλέπομζν ei καί χείρον ιεράκων] added from Porphyry ; the .mss. of Plutarch have only χέιρον δράκων or χειρών και όμμάτων.
5	avvepavitlv ?
0 σοι Bcrnardakis : σου.
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is the presence of understanding, of one kind in one animal, of another kind in another, and in varying degree, that has produced the observable differences.
5.	soclarus. Yet it is astonishing how greatly man surpasses the animals in his capacity for learning and in sagacity and in the requirements of justice and social life.
autobulus. There are in fact, my friend, many animals which surpass all men, not only in bulk and swiftness, but also in keen sight and sharp hearing a ; but for all that man is not blind or crippled or earless. We can run, if less swiftly than deer ; and see, if less keenly than hawks ; nor has Nature deprived us of strength and bulk even though, by comparison with the elephant and the camel, we amount to nothing in these matters.5 In the same way, then, let us not say of beasts that they are completely lacking in intellect and understanding and do not possess reason even though their understanding is less acute and their intellect inferior to ours ; what we should say is that their intellect is feeble and turbid, like a dim and clouded eye. And if I did not expect that our young men, learned and studious as they are, would very shortly present us here, one \vith a large collection of examples drawn from the land, the other with his from the sea, I should not have denied myself the pleasure of giving you countless examples of the docility and native capacity of beasts—of which fair Rome c has provided us a reservoir from which to draw in pails and buckets,
° Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato, 21; Pliny, 2s at. Hist. viii. 10 ; x. 191.
b Pliny, Sat. Ilist. ii. 145. reports a singular deduction from this theme ; .see also Seneca, De Benefiriis, ii. 29. 1.
c See, for example, 963 c, e infra.
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)63) βασιλικών άρυσασθαι θεάτρων η καλή *Ρώμη παρ-εσχηκ€. ταΰτα μεν ούν εκείνοις νεαρά και άθικτα προς του Aoyor εγκαλλωπίσασθαι καταλείπωμεν.
Βουλομαι δε μικρόν τι μετά σου σκεφασθαι καθ’ ησυχίαν, οιμαι γάρ ιδίαν τινα μέρους έκαστου και δυνάμεως φαυλότητα και πηρωσιν είναι και νόσον, ώσπερ οφθαλμού τυφλότητα και σκέλους χωλότητα και φελλότητα γλώσσης, άλλου δε μηδενός· ου γάρ εστι τυφλότης μη πεφυκότος όράν ουδέ χωλότης μη πεφυκότος βαδίζειν, φελλόν τε των άγλωσσων D η των άναυδων φύσει τραυλόν ούδεν αν προσείποις' ούκοΰν ουδέ παραπαΐον η παραφρονούν η μαινό-μενον, ω μη τό φρονεΐν και1 διανοεϊσθαι και λογί-ζεσθαι κατά φυσιν ύπηρχεν ου γάρ εστιν εν πάθει2 γενεοθαι μη κεκτημόνον δύναμιν ης το πάθος η στέρησις η πηρωσις η τις άλλη κάκωσις ην.3 αλλά μην εντετυχηκάς γε λυττά)σαις κυσίν, εγώ δἐ4 και ϊπποις * ενιοι δε φασι και βοΰς μαίνεσθαι και άλώ-πεκας’ αρκεί δε τό των κυνών, δ άναμφισβήτητόν εστι, και μαρτυρεί λόγον όχειν και διάνοιαν ον φαυλην τό ζώον, ης ταραττομενης και συγχεομενης E η λεγομενη λάττα και μανία πάθος εστιν' ούτε γάρ οφιν άλλοιουμενην αυτών5 οΰτ άκοην όρώμεν' άλλ’ ώσπερ άνθρωπον μελαγχολώντος η παρακόπτοντος 6 μη λεγων εζεστάναι και διεφθορεναι τό φρονούν και λογιζόμενον και μνημονεΰον άτοπος εστι {και γάρ η συνήθεια ταντά γε κατηγορεί τών παρα-
1 και Porphyry : η.
2 ev -πάθίΐ Porphyry : ώπαθες.
3 ην] ώτιν Porphyry.
4	ίγω 8e] crt Porphyry.	6 αντοΐς Porphyry.
α So too, perhaps, wolves in Theocritus, iv. 11.
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as it were, from the imperial spectacles. Let us leave this subject, therefore, fresh and untouched for them to exercise their art upon in discourse.
There is, however, one small matter which I should like to discuss with you quietly. It is my opinion that each part and faculty has its own particular weakness or defect or ailment Avhich appears in nothing else, as blindness in the eye, lameness in the leg, stuttering in the tongue. There can be no blindness in an organ which was not created to see, or lameness in a part which was not designed for walking ; nor would you ever describe an animal without a tongue as stuttering;, or one voiceless by nature as inarticulate. And in the same wav you would not call delirious or \vitless or mad anything that was not endowed by Nature with reason or intelligence or understanding ; for it is impossible to ail where you have no faculty of -which the ailment is a deficiency or loss or some other kind of impairment. Yet certainly you have encountered mad dogs, and I have also known of mad horses ; and there are some who say that cattle and foxes also go mad.® But dogs will do, since no one questions the fact in their case, which provides evidence that the creature possesses reason and a by no means despicable intellectual faculty. What is called rabies and madness is an ailment of that faculty when it becomes disturbed and disordered. For we observe no derangement either of the dogs’ sight or of their hearing ; yet, just as when a human being suffers from melancholy or insanity, anyone is absurd who does not admit that it is the organ that thinks and reasons and remembers which has been displaced or damaged (we habitually say, in fact, of madmen that they “ are
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(963) φρονούντων μη είναι παρ’ αύτοΐς άλλ* εκπεπτω-κεναι τών λογισμών), ούτως 6 τους λυττώντας κύνας άλλο τι πεπονθεναι νομίζων άλλ’ ούχι τω φρονεΐν πεφνκότι1 και λογίζεσθαι και μνημόνευειν άναπεπλησ μένους ταραχής και παραπεπαικότας F άγνοεΐν τα φίλτατα πρόσωπα και φεύγειν τάς συντρόφους δίαιτα?, η παροράν τό φαινόμενου εοικεν η συνόρων2 τό γινόμενον εξ αύτοΰ φιλονει-κειν προς την αλήθειαν.
6.	2θΚΛ. Όρθώς μοι δοκεΐς ύπονοεΐν' οι γάρ από της Σ,τοάς και του Π εριπάτου μάλιστα προς τουναντίον εντείνονται τω λόγω, της δικαιοσύνης τότ άνΆ γενεσιν ούκ εχούσης, άλλα παντάπασιν 964 ασυστάτου και ανυπάρκτου γινόμενης, ει πάσι τοΐς ζωοις λόγου μετεστί' γίνεται γάρ η τό άδικεΐν αναγκαίου ημΐν άφειδοΰσιν αυτών, η μη χρωμενοις* τό ζην αδύνατον και άπορον και τρόπον τινα θηρίων βίον βιωσόμεθα, τάς από τών θηρίων προ-εμενοι χρείας, άφίημι γάρ Ν ομάδων και Τρωγλοδυτών άνεξευρετους αριθμώ μυριάδας, οι τροφήν σάρκας άλλο δ’ ουδεν ΐσασιν άλλ’ ημΐν τοΐς ἡμε-ρως και φιλανθρώπως ζην δοκοΰσι ποιον εργον απολείπεται γης, ποιον εν θαλάττη, τις εναέριος5 τέχνη, τις κόσμος διαίτης, αν ως προσηκει λογι-κοΐς και όμοφύλοις πάσι τοΐς ζωοις οΰσιν άβλαβώς Β και μετ εύλαβείας προσφερεσθαι μάθωμεν, εργον εστιν είπεΐν. ουδεν ούν φάρμακον οόδ’ ίαμα της
1	τον φρονεΐν πεφνκότος . . . άναττεττλησ μενού . . . παραπεπτω-κότος (leg·, τταραττετταικότος) Porphyry.
2	η συνόρων Porphyry : μη συνόρων.
3	τότ αν λΥ. (Λ H. after Po.st (ετ αν) : ετεραν.
4	χρωμενοις Porphyry : χρωμενων αύτοΐς.
5	εναέριος Post : εν όρεσι (εναργής Porphyry).
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not themselves,” but have “ fallen out of their wits ”), just so, whoever believes that rabid dogs have any other ailment than an affliction of their natural organ of judgement and reason and memory so that, when this has become infected with disorder and insanity, they no longer recognize beloved faces and shun their natural haunts—such a man, I say, either must be disregarding the evidence or, if he does take note of the conclusion to which it leads, must be quarrelling with the truth.0
G. soclarus. Your inference seems quite justified. For the Stoics b and Peripatetics strenuously argue on the other side, to the effect that justice could not then come into existence, but would remain completely -without form or substance, if all the beasts partake of reason. For c either we are necessarily unjust if we do not spare them : or, if we do not take them for food, life becomes impracticable or impossible ; in a sense we shall be living the life of beasts once we give up the use of beasts.d I omit the numberless host'' of Nomads and Troglodytes who know no other food but flesh. As for us who believe our lives to be civilized and humane, it hard to say what pursuit on land or sea. what aerial art,6 what refinement of living, is left to us if we are to learn to deal innocently and considerately with all creatures, as we are bound to if they possess reason and are of one stock with us. So we have no help or
n The Stoics again : of. Galen, De Hippocratis et Platonis Plaeitis, ν. 1 (p. 431 Kiihn).
h Von Arnirn, S. V.F. iii, p. 90.
c From this point to the end of chapter 6 (96 t c) the text is quoted by Porphyry, De Abstinentia, i. 4-6 (pp. 88-89, ed. Xauck) ; ef. the note on 959 f supra. d Of. Mor. 86 d.
e That is beasts, fish, and fowl in earth, sea, and air.
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(064) ἣ τον βίον άναιρονσης ή την δικαιοσύνην απορίας όχομεν,1 αν μη τον άρχαΐον όρον καί νόμον φυλάτ-τωμεν, ω καθ' 'Ησίοδου ο2 τάς φύσεις διελῶν καί θόμένος ίδία των γενών εκάτερον
ίχθύσι μεν καί θηρσί καί οίωνοΐς πετεηνοΐς εσθειν άλλήλους, επει ου δίκη εστι μετ' αύτοΐς, άνθρώποισι δ' εδωκε δίκην
προς άλλήλους. οΐς δ' ούκ εστι τό3 δικαιοπραγεΐν προς ημάς, ούδ' ήμΐν προς εκείνα γίνεται τό άδικεΐν ως οι γε τούτον προεμενοι τον λόγον ουτ V εύρεΐαν* άλλην ούτε λιτήν5 τή δικαιοσύνη παρεισελ-θεΐν οδόν άπολελοίπασι.
7.	ΑΤΤ. Ύαυτα μεν, ώ φίλε “ τάπό καρδίας ”6 εξείρηκας' ου μήν δοτεον, ώσπερ δυστοκούσαις γυναιξί, περιάφασθαι τοΐς φιλοσόφοις ώκντόκιον, ΐνα ραδίως και άταλαιπώρως τό δίκαιον ήμΐν άπο-τεκωσιν. ούδε γαρ αυτοί τω Επικουρώ διδόα-σιν υπέρ των μεγίστων σμικρόν οϋτω πράγμα καί φανλ.ον, άτομον παρεγκλΐναι μίαν επι τουλάχιστον, όπως άστρα και ζώα κατά τύχην' παρεισ-ελθη και τό εφ' ήμΐν μή άπόληται· δεικνυναι δε τό άδηλον ή λαμβάνειν τι τών προδήλων κελενουσι
1 εχομεν Diibner : ονδεν Ζχομεϊ'.
2 6] ό Ζευς Porphyry; omitted by most mss.
3 to Porphyry : τι.
4 ovt’ εύρεΐαν Porphyry : ουτε χρείαν.
5	λιτήν] λεπτήν Porphyry.
6	καρδίας λ\ . H. : καρδίας τών άΐ’δρών.
7 κατά τύχην Sandhaeh : και τύχη.
° HVxi.v ami bays. >17->19 ; pf. Adian, De Saturn Animal, vi. 50 ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 13.
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cure for this dilemma which either deprives us of life itself or of justice, unless we do preserve that ancient limitation and law by which, according to Hesiod,® he -who distinguished the natural kinds and gave each class its special domain :
To fish and beasts and winged birds allowed Licence to eat each other, for no rig-ht Exists among them ; right, he gave to men
for dealing with each other. Those \vho knmv nothing of right action toward us can receive no wrong’ from us either.b For those who have rejected this argument have left no path, either broad or narrow, by which justice may slip in.
7. autobulus. This, my friend, has been spoken “ from the heart.” c We certainly must not allow philosophers, as though they were women in difficult labour, to put about their necks a charm for speedy delivery so that they may bring justice to birth for us easily and without hard labour. For they themselves do not concede to Epicurus / for the sake of the highest considerations, a thing· so small and trifling as the slightest deviation of a single atom—which would permit the stars and living· creatures to slip in by chance and would preserve from destruction the principle of free will. But. seeing that they bid him demonstrate whatever is not obvious or take as his starting-point something that is obvious, how arc they
b This seems to have been Plutarch's own attitude toward the question, at least later on in life: see Life of Cato Maior, v. 2 (889 a).
c Cf. Euripides, frag. 412 (Xauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 48(J) : quoted more completely in Mor. (J3 a.
d Usener, Eprcurea, p. 351: *ee Bailey on Lucretius, ii. ■J16 ff. : Mor. 101.5 b-c.
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(964) πώς1 καί προσήκει το περί των ζώων ύποτίθεσθαι προς την δικαιοσύνην, el μήθ’ ομολογείται μητ 1) άλλως άποδεικνύουσιν;	εχει γάρ ετεραν δδδν εκεί
το δίκαιον ου σφαλεράν και παράκρημνον ούτω καί δια των εναργών ανατρεπομένων2 άγουσαν, ἀλλ’ ην, ΙΙλάτωυο? ύφηγουμενου, δείκνυσιν θύμος υιός, ώ Σ,ώκλαρε, σδς δ’ εταίρος, τοΐς μη φιλομαχεΐν επε-σθαι δε καί μανθάνειν βουλομενοις. επεί τό γε μη παντάπασι καθαρεύειν αδικίας τον άνθρωπον ου τω τα ζώα μετ αχείρ ιζόμεν ον ’Εμπεδοκλής καί 'Ηράκλειτος ως αληθές προσδεχονται, πολλάκις όδυραμένοι καί λοιδοροΰντες την φύσιν, ως ανάγκην καί E πόλεμον οΰσαν, αμιγές δε μηδέν μηδ’ ειλικρινές εχουσαν αλλά διά πολλών κάδίκων3 παθών περαινο-μενην οπού καί την γενεσιν αυτήν εξ αδικίας συντυγχάνειν λεγουσι, τω θνητώ συνερχόμενου του αθανάτου, καί τρεφεσθαιΑ τό γεννώμενον5 παρά φνσιν μελεσι6 τ ου γεννήσαντ ος άποσπωμενοις.
Ου μήν αλλά ταυτα μεν άκρατα καί πικρά φαίνεται κατακόρως’ ετερα δ’ εστίν εμμελής παρηγοριά, μήτε τών ζώων τον λόγον άφαιρουμενη καί σώζουσα χρωμενων αύτοΐς ώ?7 προσήκει τό δίκαιον ήν τών σοφών καί παλαιών εισαγόντων8 συστάσα λαιμαργία μεθ’ ήδυπαθείας εξεβαλε καί ήφάνισεν,
1 κελενουσι πώς added by Sandhach after Usener.
2 ανατρεπομένων MeziriftCllS : άνατρεπόμενον.
3 κάδίκων Leonicus : καί δικαίων.
4 τρέφεσθαι MeziriaOUS : τέρπεσθαι.
5 γεννώμενον Heiskt* : γενόμενον.
6 μέλεσι] μέρεσι Kmperius.
7 ως Meziriacus : πως.	8 είσαγαγόντων Einperius.
α That they are irrational.
b For this difficult and corrupt passage the admirable 350
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in any position to make this statement about animals a a basis of their own account of justice, when it is neither generally accepted nor otherwise demonstrated by them ? b For justice has another way to establish itself, a way which is neither so treacherous nor so precipitous, nor is it a route lined with the wreckage of obvious truths. It is the road which, under the guidance of Plato/ my son and your companion,1d Soclarus, points out to those who have no love of wrangling, but are willing to be led and to learn. For certain it is that Empedocles f and Heraclitus f accept as true the charge that man is not altogether innocent of injustice when he treats animals as he does; often and often do they lament and exclaim against Nature, declaring that she is “Necessity ” and “War,” that she contains nothing unmixed and free from tarnish, that her progress is marked by many unjust inflictions. As an instance, say, even birth itself springs from injustice, since it is a union of mortal with immortal, and the offspring is nourished unnaturally on members torn from the parent.
These strictures, however, seem to be unpalatably strong and bitter ; for there is an alternative, an inoffensive formula which does not, on the one hand, deprive beasts of reason, yet does, on the other, preserve the justice of those who make fit use of them. When the wise men of old had introduced this, gluttony joined luxury to cancel and annul it; Pytha-
exposition and reconstruction of F. ΙΓ. Sandbach (Class. Quart, xxxv, ρ. 114) has been followed.
c Laws, 782 c.	d Plutarch himself; cf. Mor. 734 έ.
e Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok. i, p. 366, frag. Β 135 ; and see Aristotle, Rhetoric, i. 13. 2 (13T3 b 14).
1 Diels-Kranz, op. cit. i, p. 169, frag. Β 80; Bywater, frag. 62.
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(9(34) ανθις δε Πυθαγόρα? άνελάμβανε, διδάσκων ώφελεΐ-y σθαι μη αδικούνται' ον γάρ άδικονσιν οι τα μεν άμικτα και βλαβερά κομιδη κολάζοντες και άπο-κτινννοντες, τα δ’ ήμερα και φιλάνθρωπα ποιούμενοι τιθασά και σύνεργά χρείας, προς ην έκαστον εύ πεφνκεν,
ίππων όνων τ οχεία1 και ταύρων γονάς, ών 6 Αισχύλον II ρομηθενς “ δούναι ” φησιν η μιν 905	άντίδονλα καί πόνων εκδεκτορα-
κνσι δε χρώμενοι προφνλάττονσιν, αιγας τε και οΐς άμελγομενας καί κειρομενας2 νεμοντες. ον γαρ αναιρείται τό ζην ονδε βίος άπόλλνται τοΐς άνθρωπος, αν μη λοπάδας ίχθνων μηδ’ ηπατα χηνών εχωσι μηδε βοΰς μηδ’ ερίφονς κατακόπτωσιν επ ενωχία, μηδ’ άλνοντες εν θεάτροις μηδε παίζοντες εν θηραις τα μεν άναγκάζωσι τολμάν άκοντα και μάχεσθαι, τά δε μηδ’ άμννεσθαι πεφνκότα δια-φθείρωσι. τον γάρ παίζοντα και τερπόμενον οΐμαι σνμπαίζονσι δεΐν χρησθαι και ίλαροΐς, ονχ ώσπερ
1	τ’ όχ€ΐα Mor. 1)8 c : re οχείαν.
2	άμξλγομίνας και καρομίνας Reiske : αμζλγομα·α καί καρο-μενα.
° Cf. 1)ό9 ν supra ; Mor. 7:29 e; fra£. xxxiv. 145 (vol. VII, ρ. l(i!) Bernardakis).
b Cf., e.g., Plato, Republic, 352 r..
c From the Prometheus Unbound, fra". 191 (Xauck, Trag. (Iraec. Frag. p. (33) ; quoted aprain in Mor. 98 c.
J “ There are significant undercurrents here. Of the animals domesticated by man, Plutarch first mentions only the horse, the ass, and tin* ox, noting their employment as 352
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goras,° however, reintroduced it, teaching us how to profit without injustice. There is no injustice, surely, in punishing and slaying animals that are anti-social and merely injurious, while taming those that are gentle and friendly to man and making them our helpers in the tasks for which they are severally fitted by nature b :
Offspring of horse and ass and seed of bulls
which Aeschylus’c Prometheus says that he bestowed on us
To serve us and relieve our labours ;
and thus we make use of dogs as sentinels and keep herds of goats and sheep that are milked and shom.d For living is not abolished nor life terminated when a man has no more platters of fish or pate de foie gras or mincemeat of beef or kids’ flesh for his banquets 6 —or when he no longer, idling in the theatre or hunting for sport, compels some beasts against their will to stand their ground and fight, while he destroys others which have not the instinct to fight back even in their o\vii defence. For I think sport should be joyful and between playmates who are merry on
servants of man, not as sources of food. Next come dogs, then goats and sheep. The key factor is that in the early period the cow, the sheep, and the goat were too valuable as sources of milk and wool to be recklessly slaughtered for the sake of their meat. The pig was the only large domestic animal useful almost solely as a source of meat” (Andrews).
e “ Plutarch’s choice of examples of table luxury is apt. The enthusiasm of many Greek epicures for fish scandalized conservative philosophers. Pate de foie gras ranked hi^h as a delicacy, more especially in the Roman period ; the mincemeat mentioned is surely the Roman isicia, dishes with finely minced beef or pork as the usual basis, many recipes for which appear in Apicius ” (Andrews).
VOL. XII	Ν
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ό Βίω IA<ryi τα παιδάρια παίζοντα των βατράχων τοΐς λίθοις εφίεσθαι, τούς δε βατράχους μηκετι παίζοντας άλλ' αληθώς άποθνησκειν, ον τω κννη-γεΐν καί άλιεύειν, όδυνωμενοις τερπομενους καί άποθνησκουσι, τ οΐς δ’ από σκύμνων καί νεοσσών ελεεινώς άγομενοις. ον yap οι χρώμενοι ζωοις άδικούσιν, άλλ’ οι χρώμενοι βλαβερώς και όλιγώρως καί μετ’ ώμότητος.
8.	2ΩΚΛ. Έπίσχες, ώ Αυτόβουλε, καί παρα-βαλοϋ τό θυρίον1 της κατηγορίας* εγγύς γάρ οΐδε προσιόντες πολλοί καί θηρατικοί πάντες, οΰς ούτε μεταθεΐναι ρόδιον ούτε λνπεΐν άναγκαΐον.
ΑΤΤ. Όρθώς παραινείς· άλλ’ Κύβίοτον2 μεν ευ C οΐδ α καί τον εμδν άνεφιόν ’Αρίστων α, τούς τε Διονυσίου παΐδας από Αελφών,3 Αίακίδην καί Άριστότιμον τούτον, εΐτα Αίκανδρον τον Κύθυ-δάμου, χερσαίας “ δαημονας ”4 άγρας ως *Όμηρος ύφη, καί διά τούτο προς Άριστοτίμου5 γενησο-μενους- ώσπερ αΰ πάλιν τούσδε τούς νησιώτας καί παραλίους, Ήρακλεωνα τον Μέγαρόθεν καί Φιλό-στρατον τον Κνβοεα, “ τοῖσι6 Θαλάσσια έργα με-μηλε,” Φαίδιμος εχων περί αυτόν βαδίζει.
Ύυδείδην δ’ ούκ αν γνοίης ποτεροισι μετείη, τούτον ϊ τον ημετερον ήλικιώτην Όπτάτον, ος “ πολ-
1 το θυρίον added by Salmasius, if. Mor. 910 f.
2 YjVβίοτον ilfitzidakis and Cronert : εύβίιυτον.
3	λελφών Lt*onicus : αδελφών.
4	δαημονας H(“iske : δαημονα.
5 προς Άριστοτίμου Pohlcnz : άριστότιμον.
6 τοίσι Keiske : τοΐσί τε.
α Bion and Xmocratrs were almost iilone ainon^ the («s in expressing· pity for iinimals.
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both sides, not the sort of which Bion a spoke when he remarked that boys throw stones at frogs for fun, but the frogs don’t die for “ fun,” but in sober earnest.5 Just so, in hunting and fishing, men amuse themselves with the suffering and death of animals, even tearing some of them piteously from their cubs and nestlings. The fact is that it is not those who make use of animals who do them wrong, but those who use them harmfully and heedlessly and in cruel ways.
8. soclarus. Restrain yourself, Autobulus, and tum off the flow of these accusations.c I see a good many gentlemen approaching who are all hunters : you will hardly convert them and you needn’t hurt their feelings.
autobulus. Thanks for the warning. Eubiotus, however, I know quite well and my cousin Ariston, and Aeacides and Aristotimus here, the sons of Dionysius of Delphi, and Nicander, the son of Euthydamus, all of them “ expert,” as Homer d expresses it, in the chase by land—and for this reason they will be on Aristotimus’ side. So too yonder comes Phaedimus with the islanders and coast-dwellers about him, Heracleon from Megara and the Euboean Philo-stratus,
Whose hearts are on deeds of the sea.e And here is my contemporary Optatus : like Dio-medes, it is
Hard to tell the side on which he ranges,f
6 See Hartman, De Plutarcho, p. 571 ; [Aristotle], End. Eth. vii. 10. 21 (1243 a 20).
c Cf. Mor. 940 f supra. Possibly a reference to the water-clock used in the courts.
d Odyssey, viii. 159.
e Cf. Homer, Iliad, ii. 614. ; Odyssey, v. 67.
f Homer, Iliad, v. 85.
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(9Γ>5) λοΐς μεν ενάλου όρείου δε πολλοΐς* 1 άγρας άκροθι-νίοις άγλαΐσας ” την Άγροτε'ραν άμα θεόν καί D Αίκτυνναν, ενταύθα δηλός ἐστι προς ημάς βαδίζων, ως μηδετεροις προσθησων εαυτόν η φαυλως εΐ-κάζομεν, ώ φίλε Όπτάτε, κοινόν σε και μέσον εσεσθαι των νεανίσκων βραβεντην;
0ΠΤΑΤ02. ΙΙάνυ μεν ονν όρθώς υπονοείς, ώ Αυτόβουλε· πάλαι γάρ ό Σάλωυο? εκλελοιπε νόμος, τούς εν στάσει μηδετερορ μερει προσγενομενονς κολάζων.
ΑΤΤ. Αεΰρο δη καθίζου προς ημάς όπως, ει δεησει μάρτυρος, μη τοΐς ’Αριστοτελους πράγματα E βιβλίοις παρεχωμεν, άλλα σοι δι εμπειρίαν επόμενοι τοΐς λεγομενοις αληθώς την φηφον επιφε-ρωμεν.
2ΩΚΛ. ΕΓεί', ώ άνδρες νέοι, γεγονε τις ύμΐν ομολογία περί τάζε ως ;
ΦΑΙΔΙΜ02. Γεγονεν, ώ 'Ζώκλαρε, πολλην παρα-σχοΰσα φιλονεικίαν εΐτα κατ Κύριπίδην
ό της τύχης παΐς κλήρος
επί τουτω ταγέίς τα χερσαία προεισαγει δίκαια“ των ενάλων.
5ΛΚΛ. Και ρος οΰν, ώ Άριστότιμε, σοι μεν ηδη λέγειν, ημΐν δ’ ακούειν.
1	οργίου he πολλοΐς Diibiitf : opeiou πολλακις.
2	npoeiodyeiv δίκαιοί Ilutten and Heiskt*.
" Verses of an unknow n port, «is recoini/.t*d by Hubert.
1	Artemis; on the combined cults sec I'amcll, ('ultti of the (ϊreek St<ites, ii, pp. 4-ι’ό if.
9 Life of Solon, w. 1 (Si) λ-h) ; J/or. o.jO c, Hiii ν ; Aristotle, '<’onstitntion of Athena, viii. Λ. Λ fairly well attested law, hut “ the name of Solon is used as the collective
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for “ with many a trophy from the sea, many likewise from the chase on the mountain, he has glorified ” a the goddess b who is at once the Huntress and Dictynna. It is evident that he is coming to join us with no intention of attaching himself to either side. Or am I wrong, my dear Optatus, in supposing that you will be an impartial and neutral umpire between the young men ?
optatus. It is just as you suppose, Autobulus. Solon’s c law, which used to punish those who adhered to neither side in a factious outbreak, has long since fallen into disuse.
autobulus. Come over here, then, and take vour place beside us so that, if we need evidence, we shall not have to disturb the tomes of Aristotle,d but may follow you as expert and return a true verdict on the arguments.
soclarus. Well then, my young friends, have you reached any agreement on procedure ?
phaedimus. We have, Soclarus, though it occasioned considerable controversy : but at length, as Euripides e has it.
The lot, the child of chance,
made arbiter, admits into court the case of the land animals before that of creatures from the sea.
soclarus. The time has come, then, Aristotimus, for you to speak and us to hear.
term for the legislative activity of the past ” (Linforth, Solon the Athenian, p. 283). The penalty was disfranchisement. Lysias, xxxi, shows that this law was unknown in his time.
d The zoological works, such as the Natural History and the Generation of Animals, which once extended to fifty volumes (Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 44).
e Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 678, frag. 989 ; cf. Mor. 641 d.
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(965) 9· AP12T0TIM02. 'll μεν αγορά τοΐς δικαζομε-νοις . . .l τα δε τον γόνον αναλίσκει περί τα? άποκυήσεις επιτρεχοντα τοΐς θήλεσι.
Κεστρεως δε γένος, ούς περσίας2 καλοϋσιν, από τής μύξης τρέφονται, τής εαυτών ό δε πολυπους αυτόν εσθίων κάθηται χειμώνος
εν τ’ άπυρω οίκω και εν ήθεσι λευγαλεοισιν
ούτως αργός ή αναίσθητος ή γαστρίμαργος ή πάσι τουτοις ένοχός ἐστι. διό και Πλάτων αΰ πάλιν F άπεΐπε νομοθε των, μάλλον δ’ άπευξατ ο τούς νέους θαλαττίου Θήρας έρωτα λαβεῖν ”· ούδεν γάρ αλκής γυμνάσιον ουδέ μελετημα σοφίας ούδ' όσα προς ίσχύν ή τάχος ή κινήσεις διαπονοΰσιν εν3 τοΐς προς λάβρακας ή γόγγρους ή σκάρους αγώσιν 966 ώσπερ ενταύθα τα μεν θυμοειδή τό φιλοκίνδυνον και τό άνδρεϊον ασκεί των μαχομενων, τα δε πανούργα τό φροντιστικόν και συνετόν των επιτιθέμενων, τα δἐ ποδώκη τό ρωμαλεον και φιλόπονον των διωκόντων. καί ταΰτα τό κυνηγεΐν καλόν πεποίηκε’ τό δ’ άλιευειν απ' ουδένός ένδοξον ουδέ'
1 Lacuna indicated by Leonicus.
2	περσίας Aristotle (I list or ill Animal. 591 a iM·) : παρδίας.
3	εν added by Ilartman.
“ Here follows a lon^ lacuna not indicated in the mss., the contents of which cannot even be conjectured.
b The milt is, of course, for the fertilization of the epgrs, as Aristotimus should have learned from Aristotle {e.g., Ilistoria Animal, vi. IS, h 3 IF.)
r On this type </. also Aristotle, Ilistoria minimal, viii. 2
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9.	aristotimus. The court is open for the litigants ... 0 And there are some fish that waste their milt by pursuing the female while she is laying
her eggs.b
There is also a type of mullet called the grayfish c λνΜοΙι feeds on its own slime d ; and the octopus sits through the winter devouring himself,
In fireless home and domicile forlorn,®
so lazy or insensible or gluttonous, or guilty of all of these charges, is he. So this also is the reason', again, why Plato f in his Laws enjoined, or rather prayed, that his young men might not be seized by “ a love for sea hunting.” For there is no exercise in bravery or training in skill or anything that contributes to strength or fleetness or agility when men endure toil in contests with bass or conger or parrot-fish ; whereas, in the chase on land, brave animals give play to the courageous and danger-loving qualities of those matched against them, crafty animals sharpen the wits and cunning of their attackers, while swift ones train the strength and perseverance of their pursuers. These are the qualities which have made hunting a noble sport, λνΙΐθΓβοδ there is nothing
(ό91 a 23) and in Athenaeus, vii. 307 a, where variants of the name occur. “ The same name was applied to a type of shark as well as to a type of mullet, an apt application in both instances ” (Andrews).
d See Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 643 {cf. iii. 432 if.). Pliny (Sat. Hist. ix. 128, 131) tells the same story of the purplefish.
e Hesiod. Works and Days, 524 : cf. 978 f infra and the note : Mor. 1059 e : Aelian, De Xatura Animal, i. 27, xiv. 26. See also Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 2 (591 a 5) ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 244· ; Lucilius, frag. 035 Warmington (L.C.L.). f Laws, 823 d-e.
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(9G0) Θεών τις ήξίωσεν, ω εταίρε, “ γογγροκτόνος," ώσπερ ό Απόλλων “ λυκοκτόνος,” οι)δἐ “ τριγλο-βόλος ,” ώσπερ “ ελαφηβόλος ” ή "Αρτεμι?, λίγε-σθαι. και τί θαυμαστόν, οπού και άνθρώπω συν μεν1 καί ἐλάφου και νη Λία δορκάδα και λαγιυόν ἐλεῖυ κάλλιον η πρίασθαι ; θύννον δε και κολίαν2 καί α μιαν σεμνότερου εστιν όφωνεΐν η αυτόν3 Β όλιευειν. το γαρ άγειῬῖς καί αμήχανου δλως καί άπάνουργον αυτών αισχρόν4 καί αζηλον καί ανελεύθεροι’ την άγραν πεποίηκε.
J0. Καρόλου δε, επεί δι ών οι φιλόσοφοι δει-κνυουσι τόα μετεχειν λόγου τα. ζώα, προθέσεις είσί καί παρασκευαί καί μνήμαι καί πάθη καί τέκνων επιμελειαι καί χάριτες ευ παθόντων καί μνησικα-κίαι προς τό λύπησαν, ετι 8’ εύρεσεις τών αναγκαίων, εμφάσεις αρετής, οΐον ανδρείας κοινωνίας εγκράτειας μεγαλοφροσ ύνης' σ κοπώ μεν τα εναλα, ει τούτων εκεΐΐ’α μεν ούδεν η που τι παντελώς αμαυρόν αίθυγμα καί δυσθεατον ενιδεΐν μάλα μόλις τεκμαιρομενω δίδωσιν εν δε τοις πεζοΐς καί γη-Γ γενεσι λαμπρό καί εναργή καί βέβαια παραδείγματα τών εϊρημενων έκαστου λαμβάνειν ἐστι καί θεασθαι.
1	μεν Heiske : μόνον.
2	κολιαν Andrews : κάραβον.
3	αυτοί· follows ἐστιν in the mss. ; transferred here by van I lerwrrden.
4	αισχρόν Reiske : αισχρόν.
5	τό Iieiske : to tc.
a For Apollo's connexion with wolves see Aelian, De Saturn .l»hnal. χ. 26 ;
h ()n Artemis, “The Lady of Wild Bra.sts " (Wait, x\i. IiO),	Mnemamjnt, 4th series, iv (10jl), pp. -‘Λ0 fF„
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glorious about fishing. No, and there’s not a god, my friend, who has allowed himself to be called “ conger-killer.” as Apollo is “ wolf-slayer,”0 or “ surmullet-slayer,” as Artemis b is “ deer-slaying.” c And what is surprising in this when it’s a more glorious thing for a man to have caught a boar or a stag or, so help me, a gazelle or a hare than to have bought one ? As for your tunnyd and your mackerel and your bonito ! They’re more honourable to buy than to catch oneself. For their lack of spirit or of any kind of resource or cunning has made the sport dishonourable, unfashionable, and illiberal.
10.	In general, then, the evidence by which the philosophers demonstrate that beasts have their share of reason is their possession of purpose 6 and preparation and memory and emotions and care for their young f and gratitude for benefits and hostility to what has hurt them ; to which may be added their ability to find what they need and their manifestations of good qualities, such as courage g and sociability and continence and magnanimity. Let us ask ourselves if marine creatures exhibit any of these traits, or perhaps some suggestion of them, that is extremely faint and difficult to discern (the observer only coming at long last to the opinion that it may be descried) ; whereas in the case of terrestrial and earth-born animals it is easy to find remarkably plain and unanswerable proofs of every one of the points I have mentioned.
c This accusation is answered in 983 e-f infra.
d See 9S0 λ infra.
e Cf. 961 c supra.
f See the essay De Amore Prolis, Mor. 493 a ff. passim.
9	Plato, at least, held that, philosophically speaking, no beast is brave : Laches, 196 d ; Republic, 430 b.
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((J66) ΙΙρώτου ούν opa προθέσεις καί παρασκευάς ταύρων επί μάχη κονιομένων καί κάπρων θηγόντων όδόντας- ελέφαντες δέ, της όλης ην όρύττοντες η κείροντες έσθίουσιν άμβλύν τον άδόντα ποιουσης άποτριβόμενον, τω έτέρω προς ταϋτα χρώνται, τον δ’ έτερον έπακμον αει καί οξύν επί τάς άμυνας φυλάττονσιν. 6 δέ λέων αει βαδίζει συνεστραμμένος τοις πόσιν,1 εντός άποκρυπτων τούς όνυχας, ίνα μη τριβόμενοι την ακμήν άπαμβλυνωσι μηδέ D καταλείπωσιν ευπορεί αν τοις στιβευουσιν ου yap ραδίως ονυχος εύρίσκεται λεόντειου σημεΐον, άλλα μικροΐς2 καί τυφλοΐς ΐχνεσιν έντυγχάνοντες άπο-πλανωνται καί διαμαρτάνουσιν.	6 δ> ίχνεύμων
άκηκόατε δήπουθεν ως ούθέν απολείπει θωρα-κιζομένου προς μάχην οπλίτου· τ οσοΰτον ιλύος περιβάλλεται καί περιπηγνυσι τω σώματι χιτώνα μέλλων έπιτίθεσθαι τω κροκοδείλω. τάς δε χελιδόνων προ της τεκνοποιίας παρασκενάς όρώμεν, ως ευ τα στερεά κάρφη προνποβάλλονται δίκην θεμελίων, εΐτα περιπλάττουσι τα κουφότερα· κάν πηλού τινος έχεκόλλου δεομένην αΐσθωνται την νεοττιάν, λίμνης η θαλάττης εν χρω παραπετόμεναι E φαυουσι τοις πτίλος έπιπολης, όσον νοτεραί? μη
1	συνεστραμμένους [τοΐς πόσιν] \\ . ( . II. from Μ ο)'. 030 ν.
2	μικροΐς] άμανροΐς ΚγοιηίιΙηι^ ; cf. Xen. Cyncij. vi. ^1.
3	νοτερά, μη βαρέα Keiske.
α Set* Mair on Oppiun, Cyn. ii. ά7.
1 Aelian, he Saturn Animal, vi. 1 ; Philo, 31 (j>. U5) ; Iloimr, /Itail, xiii. ΤΤΙ f.
f Cf. I’liny, Sat. Hist. viii. b ; viii. ?1 of the rhinoceros;
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In the first place, then, behold the purposeful demonstrations and preparations of bulls a stirring up dust when intent on battle, and Λνΐΐά boars whetting their tusks.5 Since elephants’ tusks are blunted by wear when, by digging or chopping, they fell the trees that feed them, they use only one tusk for this purpose and keep the other always pointed and sharp for defence.0 Lions d always walk with pa-ws clenched and claws retracted so that these may not be dulled by wear at the point or leave a plain trail for trackers ; for it is not easy to find any trace of a lion’s claw ; on the contrary, any sign of a track that is found is so slight and obscure that hunters lose the trail and go astray. You have heard. I am sure, how the ichneumon e girds itself for battle as thoroughly as any soldier putting on his armour, such a quantity of mud does it don and plaster about its body -when it plans to attack the crocodile. Moreover, we see house-martins f preparing for procreation : how well they lay the solid tivigs at the bottom to serve as a foundation, then mould the lighter bits about them ; and if they perceive that the nest needs a lump of mud to glue it together, they skim over a pond or lake, touching the water with only the tips of their feathers to make them moist, yet not heavy vith
Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 56 ; Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 102.
d Cf. 3Ior. 520 r ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ix. 30.
e See Thompson on Aristotle, Ilistoria Animal, ix. (i (612 a 16 if.), where, however, the animal’s opponent is the asp. (So also Aelian, De Xatura Animal, iii. 22 ; v. 48 ; vi. 38.) But cf. 980 e infra ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal. viii. 25 ; χ. 4T ; Nicander, Theriaca, 201.
1 Cf. Thompson on Aristotle, Ilistoria Animal, ix. 7 (612 b 21 if.) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 02 ; Philo, 22 (p. 110) ; Yale Class. Studies, xii. 139, on Anth. Pal. x. 4. 6.
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(960) βαρ€Ϊαι γενεσθαι rfj υγρότητι, συλλαβούσαι δἐ κονιορτόν ούτως εξαλείφουσι1 καί συνδεουσι τα χα-λώντα καί διολισθάνοντα' τω δε σχήματι τούργον ον γωνιώδες ουδέ πολύπλευρον, άλλ' ομαλόν ως ενεστι μάλιστα καί σφαιροειδές άποτελούσι· καί γαρ μόνιμον καί χωρητικόν το τοιούτο καί τοΐς επιβου-λενονσι θηρίοις εξωθεν αντιλήψεις ον πάνυ δίδωσι.
Τά δ’ αράχνης έργα, κοινόν Ιστών γυναιξί και Θήρας σαγηνευταις αρχέτυπον, ον καθ' εν αν τις θαυμάσειε' και γαρ ή του νήματος ακρίβεια και τής Κ υφής τό μή διεχες μηδε στημονώδες άλλα λείου συνεχείαν ύμενος και κόλλησιν υπό τινος άδήλως παραμεμιγμενης γλισχρότητος άπειργασμόνον, ή τε βαφή τής χρόας ενάερον καί άχλυώδη ποιούσα την επιφάνειαν υπέρ του λαθεΐν, αυτή τε μάλιστα πάντων ή τής μηχανής αυτής ήνιοχεία και κυβερνησις, όταν ενσχεθή τι των άλωσίμων, ώσπερ δεινού σαγηνευτού, ταχύ συναιρεΐν εις ταύτόλ καί σνναγειν 967 τό θήρατρον αισθανόμενης καί φρονονσης, τή καθ' ημέραν όψει καί θεα τού γινομένου πιστόν εσχε τον λόγον, άλλως δ' αν εδόκει μύθος, ώσπερ ή μιν εδόκει τό των εν Αιβύη κοράκων, οι ποτού δεόμενοι λίθους εμβάλλουσιν άναπληρούντες καί άνάγοντες τό ύδωρ, μέχρι αν εν εφικτώ γενηται' ειτα μέντοι
1 έπαλ^ίφονσι van Ilerwerden ami some .mss.
2 ταντο Ileiske : ταύτά or ταΰτα.
a θηρία may 1κ· “ M-rpriits ” here*, or an\ wild hc*ast, perhaps, such as members of the cat family that relish a diet of birds.
b For a collection of the loci communes dealing with swallow, ln-e, aut, spider, eh\, mt Dii-kermnnn in Trans. Am. Thilol. Assoc, xlii (11)11), pp. ff.
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dampness ; then they scoup up dust and so smear over and bind together any parts that begin to sag or loosen. As for the shape of their work, it has no angles nor many sides, but is as smooth and circular as they can make it ; such a shape is, in fact, both stable and capacious and provides no hold on the outside for scheming animals.a
There is more than one reason b for admiring spiders’ c webs, the common model for both women’s looms and fowlers’ d nets ; for there is the fineness of the thread and the evenness of the weaving, which has no disconnected threads and nothing like a warp, but is wrought with the even continuity of a thin membrane and a tenacity that comes from a viscous substance inconspicuously worked in. Then too, there is the blending of the colours that gives it an airv. misty look, the better to let it go undetected ; and most notable of all is the art itself, like a charioteer’s or a helmsman’s, with which the spinner handles her artifice. When a possible victim is entangled, she perceives it. and uses her wits, like a skilled handler of nets, to close the trap suddenly and make it tight. Since this is daily under our eyes and observation, my account is confirmed. Otherwise it would seem a mere fiction, as I formerly regarded the tale of the Libyan crows e which, when they are thirsty, throw stones into a pot to fill it and raise the water until it is within their reach ; but later when I saw a dog
c Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 39 (623 a 7 ff.) ; Aelian, De Xatara Animal, i. 21 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. xi. 79-81; Philo, 17 (p. 107) ; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 28.
d Commonly taken as “ fishermen,” but this seems unlikely here.
e Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 272 : Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ii. 48 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 125 ; Avianus, fable 27.
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(967)	κ υ να θεασάμενος εν πλοίω, των ναυτών μη παρόντων, εις ελαιον άμφορεως ατΓοδεούς εμβάλλοντα των χαλίκων, εθαυμασα πώς νοεί καί συνίησι την γινομενην εκθλιφιν υπό τών βαρύτερων τοΐς κου-φοτεροις υφιστάμενων.
'Όμοια δε καί τα τών Κρητικών μελισσών καί Β τα τών εν Κιλικία χηνών εκεΐναι μεν γάρ ανεμώνες τι μελλουσαι κάμπτειν άκρωτηριον ερματίζουσιν εαυτάς, υπέρ του μη παραφερεσθαι, μικροΐς λιθι-δίοις· οι δε χήνες τούς αετούς δεδοικότες, όταν ύπερβάλλωσ ι τον Ύαΰρον, εις το στόμα λίθον εύμεγεθη λαμβάνουσιν, οΐον επιστομίζοντες αυτών καί χαλινουντες τό φιλόφωνον καί λάλου, οπω? λάθωσι σιωπή παρελθόντες. τών δε γερανών καί τό περί την πτησιν ευδοκιμεί’ πετονται γάρ, όταν η πνεύμα πολύ καί τραχύς αήρ, ούχ, ώσπερ εύδίας οϋσης, μετωπηδόν η κόλπω μηνοειδούς περιφέρειας, ἀλλ5 ευθύς εις τρίγωνον συνάγουσαι σχί-C ζουσι τη κορυφή τό πνεύμα περιρρεον, ώστε μη διασπάσθαι την τάξιν. όταν δε κατάρωσιν επί γην, αι προφυλακήν εχουσαι νυκτός επί θατερου σκέλους όχούνται τό σώμα, τω δ’ ετερω ποδί λίθον περιλαβούσαι κρατούσα συνεχει1 γάρ ό τής αφής τόνος εν τω μη καθευδειν πολύν χρόνον· όταν δ> άνώσιν, εκπεσών ό λίθος ταχύ διήγειρε την προ-εμενην ώστε μη πάνυ θαυμάζειν τού 'ΙΙρακλεους,
1	συνεχει Leoilieus ; συνεχής.
α (f. Mur. ό ΙO λ-h, which	the detail that tin* geese’s
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on board ship, since the sailors were away, putting pebbles into a half empty jar of oil, I was amazed at its knowing that lighter substances are forced upward when the heavier settle to the bottom.
Similar tales are told of Cretan bees and of geese in Cilicia." When the bees are going to round some windy promontory, they ballast themselves with little stones b so as not to be carried out to sea ; while the geese, in fear of eagles, take a large stone in their beaks whenever they cross Mt. Taurus, as it were reining in and bridling their gaggling loquacity that they may pass over in silence unobserved. It is well known, too, how cranes c behave when they fly. Whenever there is a high wind and rough weather they do not fly, as on fine days, in line abreast or in a crescent-shaped curve ; but they form at once a compact triangle with the point cleaving the gale that streams past, so that there is no break in the formation. When they have descended to the ground, the sentinels that stand watch at night support themselves on one foot and with the other grasp a stone and hold it firmly d ; the tension of grasping this keeps them awake for a long time ; but when they do relax, the stone escapes and quickly rouses the culprit γ’ So that I am not at all surprised that
flight is by night. Contrast Aelian, De Xatura Animal. ii. 1, Pliny, Xat. Ilist. x. 60, of cranes.
b Aelian, De Xatura Animal, v. 13 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. xi. 24, and Ernout, ad loc. ; Dio Chrysostom, xliv. 7. Cf. 979 β infra, of the sea hedgehog ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 69.
c Cf. 979 β infra ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, iii. 13 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 63, of geese ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. i. 624; Lucan, v. 713 if.
d Cf. 979 d infra ; Aelian, loc. cit.; Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 59, e Cf. the anecdote of Alexander in Ammianus Marcel-linus, xvi. 5. 4 ; of Aristotle in Diogenes Laertius, v. lti.
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7) el τόξα μασχάλη ύποθείς καί
κραταιώ περιβαλών βραχίονι, ενδει πιεζων χειρί δεξιά ξύλον
μηδ’ αν πάλιν του πρώτον1 ύπονοησαντος όστρεου μεμυκότος άνάπτυξιν εντυχόντα τοι? ερωδιών σοφί-σμασιν όταν γάρ την κόγχην καταπίη μεμυκυΐαν, D ενοχλούμενος εγκαρτερεΐ, μόχρι άυ αΐσθηται μαλασ-σομει>ην και χαλώσαν υπό της θερμότητος- τότε δ* εκβαλών κεχηνυΐαν και άνεσπασμενην εξεΐλε τό εδώδιμον.
Π. Τα? δε μυρμηκων οικονομίας και παρασκενάς εκφράσα ι μεν ακριβώς α μήχανον, νπερβηναι δε παντελώς όλίγωρον· οόδἐυ γάρ ουτω μικρόν η φύσις εχει μειζόνων και καλλιόνων κάτοπτρον, ἀλλ’ ώσπερ εν σταγόνι καθαρά πάσης ενεστιν αρετής εμφασις, “ ενθ’ ενι μεν φιλότης ” τό κοινωνικόν, ενι δ’ ανδρείας είκών τό φιλόπονον ενεστι δε πολλά μεν εγκράτειας σπέρματα, πολλά δε φρονη-Ε σεως καί δικαιοσύνης, ο μεν οΰν Κλεάνθης ελεγε, καίπερ ον φάσκων μετεχειν λόγου τα ζώα, τοιαύτη θεωρία παρατυχειν μύρμηκας ελθεΐν επί μυρμηκία ν ετεραν μύρμηκα νεκρόν φέροντας* ανιόντας οΰν εκ της μυρμηκίας ενίους οΐον εντυγχά νειν αύτοΐς καί πάλιν κατερχεσθαι■ καί τούτο δίς η τρις
1 πρώτον Bensoler : πρώτον.
α Natick, Trap. <lraec. Fra ρ. ρ. 1)11), Adespoton U<>. b That is, by dropping it in hot water. c Cf. Aclian, De Saturn Jnintal. iii. -20; another procedure is described in v. 35. Sre also Pliny, Sat. Hist. x. 115, of the shoveller duck : Philo, SI (p. lit») ; Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 41 ; al.	d Horner, Iliad, xiv. x? i 0.
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Heracles tucked his bow under his arm :
Embracing it with mighty arm he sleeps,
Keeping his right hand gripped about the club.®
Xor. again, am I surprised at the man who first guessed how to open an oyster b when I read of the ingenuity of herons. For they swallow a closed mussel and endure the discomfort until they know that it has been softened and relaxed by their internal heat ; then they disgorge it wide open and unfolded and extract the meat.0
11.	It is impossible to relate in full detail all the methods of production and storage practised by ants, but it would be careless to omit them entirely. Nature has, in fact, nowhere else so small a mirror of greater and nobler enterprises. Just as you may see greater things reflected in a drop of clear water, so among ants there exists the delineation of every virtue.
Love and affection are found,d
namely their social life. You may see. too. the reflection of courage in their persistence in hard labour/ There are many seeds of temperance and many of prudence and justice. Now Cleanthes/ even though he declared that animals are not endowed with reason, says that he witnessed the following spectacle : some ants came to a strange anthill carrying a dead ant. Other ants then emerged from the hill and seemed, as it were, to hold converse with the first party and then went back again. This happened
e Cf Plato, Laches, 192 β ff. : we have here the four Platonic virtues, with Love added.
f Von Arnim, γ’. V.F. i, p. ΠΗ, frag. 515 : cf. Aelian, De Saturn Animal, vi. 50.
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(9G7) γζνέσθαι- τέλος δέ τους μέν κάτωθεν άνενεγκειν ώσπερ λύτρα τον νεκρόν σκώληκα, τους δ’ εκείνον F άραμένους άποδόντας δέ τον νεκρόν οίχεσθαι.
Ί ων δέ πάσιν εμφανών ή τε περί τάς απαντήσεις έστιν ευγνωμοσύνη, των μηδέν φερόντων τοΐς φέρονσιν εξισταμένων όδυϋ καί παρελθειν διδόντων' αΐ τε των δυσφόρων καί δυσπαρακομίστων διαβρώσεις και διαιρέσεις, όπως ενβάστακτα πλείοσι γένηται. τας δέ των σπερμάτων1 διαθέσεις και διαφύζεις εκτός νετοΰ ποιείται σημειον ο ’ Αρατος'
ή κοίλης μύρμηκες όχής εξ ώεα πάντα θάσσον άνηνέγκαντο'
καί τινες ονκ “ ώά ” γράφουσιν, άλλ’ “ ήια ”2 ως3 τούς άποκειμένονς καρπούς, όταν ευρώ τα συνά-'JGtt γοντας αίσθωνται και φοβηθώσι φθοράν και σήφιν, άναφερόντων. υπερβάλλει δέ πάσαν επίνοιαν συνέ-σεως ή τ ου πυρον τής βλαστήσεως προκατάληφις' ον γάρ δη παραμένει ξηρός ονδ’ άσηπτος άλλα διακειται καί γαλακτουται μεταβάλλων εις τό φύει ν ΐν' συν μη γενόμενος σπέρμα την σιτιου χρείαν διαφθείρη} παραμένη δ’ αντοΐς εδώδιμος, εξεσθίουσι την αρχήν, άφέ ή ς τον βλαστόν 6 πυρός άφίησιν.
1	σπερμάτων) mss. have a Νο κυμάτων and κερμάτων (κυημάτων Bernanlakis).
2	ψα Leopardi : εά.
3	ώς added by Wyttenbach.
α < 7. Aelian, ί)ε Xatura Annual, ii. Jo. b Piuunoun ικι,ΰόβ ; cf. Wrgil, < >'eor(/ics, i. .‘>7ϊ) f. ; Theophrastus, lh A ip nis. 32.
c Not oiii, l>ut ein : “ What tin* ants really carry out in 370
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two or three times until at last they brought up a grub to serve as the dead ant’s ransom, whereupon the first party picked up the grub, handed over the corpse, and departed.
A matter obvious to everyone is the consideration ants show when they meet : those that bear no load always give way to those who have one and let them pass.® Obvious also is the manner in which they gnaw through and dismember things that are difficult to carry or to convey past an obstacle, in order that they may make easy loads for several. And Aratus b takes it to be a sign of rainy weather when they spread out their eggs and cool them in the open :
When from their hollow nest the ants in haste
Bring up their eggs ;
and some do not write “ egg s ” here, but “ provisions,” c in the sense of stored grain which, when they notice that it is growing mildewed and fear that it may decay and spoil, they bring up to the surface. But what goes beyond any other conception of their intelligence is their anticipation of the germination of wheat. You know, of course, that wheat does not remain permanently dry and stable, but expands and lactifies in the process of germination. In order, then, to keep it from running to seed and losing its value as food, and to keep it permanently edible, the ants eat out the germ from which springs the new shoot of wheat.ώ
Aratus and Vergil is their pupas, but these are commonly called ‘ eggs ' to this day ” (Platt, Class. Quart, v, p. 255). The two reading's in this passage seem to show that Plutarch had at hand an edition with a commentary; cf. also 976 f infra, on the interpretation of Archilochus, and Mor. 22 b.
d Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xi. 109, and Ernout ad lor.
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S) Τοῖς δε τάς μυρμηκίας αυτών επί τω καταμαθεΐν ώσπερ εξ ανατομής παρατηροΰντας1 ούκ αποδέχομαι' λέγουσι δ’ ουν ούκ ευθείαν είναι τήν από τής Β οπής2 κάθοδον ούδ’ εύπορον άλλω θηρίω δίεξελθεΐν, άλλα καμπαΐς και στρεβλότησι κεκλασμένας ύπο-πορεύσεις και άνατρήσεις έχούσαις εις τρεις κοιλότητας άποτελευτώσαν, ών τήν μεν ενδιαίτημα κοινόν αύτοΐς είναι, τήν δε των εδωδίμων ταμεΐον, εις δε τήν τρίτην άποτίθεσθαι τούς θνήσκοντας.
12.	Οίμαι δε μή άκαιρος ύμϊν φανεΐσθαι τοΐς μύρμηξιν έπεισάγων τούς ελέφαντας, ίνα του νοΰ τήν φύσιν εν τε τοΐς μικροτάτοις άμα και μεγίστοις σώμασι κατανοήσωμεν, μήτε τούτοις εναφανιζο-μένην μήτ έκείνοις ένδέουσαν. οι μεν ουν άλλοι θαυμάζουσι του έλέφαντος δσα μανθάνων και διδα-V σκόμενος εν θεάτροις έπιδείκνυται σχημάτων είδη και μεταβολάς, ών ούδ’ άνθρωπίναις μελέταις τό ποικίλου και περιττόν εν μνήμη καί καθέξεώ γενέ-σθαι πάνυ ράδιόν ἐστιν εγώ δε μάλλον εν τοΐς άφ’ αυτού καί άδιδάκτοις τού θηρίου πάθεσι καί κινή-μασιν, ώσπερ άκράτοις καί άπαραχύτοις, έμφαι-νομένην όρώ τήν σύνεσιν.
Έν 'Ρώμη μεν γάρ ού πάλαι πολλών προδιδα-
1 παρατηροΰντας Post : πληρονντας.
2 οπής ΛΙeziriacus : όλης.
3 καί καθίξει] καθεξής van Horwerden.
α The intricate galleries of anthills wcri* used for ]>urj)oses of literary comparisons by the ancients : see the fragment of Phcrccratf.s in M<n\ 1 IU λ and Aristophanes, Thes-mophoriazvsue, 100 (on Timotheus and Agathon rcspec-tivelv).
b Aelian, If Xatura minimal, vi. kS divides into men’s apartments, women’s apartments, and storerooms ; see also 372
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I	do not approve of those who, to make a complete study of anthills, inspect them, as it were, anatomically. But, be that as it may. they report that the passage leading downward from the opening is not at all straight or easy for any other creature to traverse ; it passes through turns and twistsa with branching tunnels and connecting galleries and terminates in three hollow cavities. One of these is their common chvelling-place, another serves as storeroom for provisions, while in the third they deposit the dying.b
12. I don’t suppose that you will think it out of order if I introduce elephants directly on top of ants in order that we may concurrently scrutinize the nature of understanding in both the smallest and the largest of creatures, for it is neither suppressed in the latter nor deficient in the former. Let others, then, be astonished that elephants learn, or are taught, to exhibit in the theatre all the many postures and variations of movement that they do.- these being so varied and so complicated to memorize and retain that they are not at all easy even for human artists. For my part, I find the beast’s understanding better manifested in his own spontaneous and uninstructed feelings and movements, in a pure, as it were, and undiluted state.
Well, not very long ago at Rome/ where a large
Philo, 4-2 (p. 130), and Boulenger, Animal Mysteries, pp. 128 ff. for a modern account. On the. social life of ants (and animals) as contrasted with that of humans see Dio Chrysostom, xl. 82, 40 f. ; xlviii. l(i.	c Cf. Mor. 98 e.
d Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 6, which shows that Plutarch is drawing· on literature, not personal observation : cf. also Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ii. 11, for the elaborateness of the manoeuvres ; Philostratus, Vita Apoll. ii. 13 : Philo, 51 (p. 126); see also 992 β infra.
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(068) σκομενων στάσεις τινας ΐστασθαι1 παράβολους και κινήσεις δυσεξελίκτους άνακυκλεΐν, εις 6 δυσμαθε-στατος άκουων κακώς εκάστοτε και κολαζόμενος πολλάκις οίιφθη ννκτός αντος άφ’ εαυτόν προς την Γ) σελήνην άναταττόμενος τα μαθήματα και μελετών.
Ευ δε Συρία πρότερον "Αγνών ιστορεί, τρεφόμενου κατ' οικίαν ελεφαντος, τον επιστάτην λαμ-βάνοντα κριθών μέτρον νφαιρεΐν καί χρεωκοπεΐν μέρος ήμισν καθ' ημέραν επει δε, τον δεσπότου παρόντος ποτε καί θεωμενον, παν τό μέτρον κατή-ρασεν, εμβλεφαντα καί διαγαγόντα την προβοσκίδα τών κριθών άποδιαστήσαι καί διαχωρίσαι το μέρος, ως ενήν λογιώτατα κατειπόντα του επιστάτου την αδικίαν άλλον δε, ταΐς κριθαΐς λίθους καί γην εις το μέτρον του επιστάτου καταμιγνυοντος, εφο-μενων κρεών, δραξάμενον τής τέφρας εμβαλεΐν εις E την γυτραν. 6 δ’ υπό τών παιδαρίων προπηλακι-σθείς εν 'Ρώμη τοΐς γραφείοις την προβοσκίδα κεντουντων ον σννελαβε μετέωρον εξάρας επίδοξος ήν άποτνμπανιεΐν2· κραυγής δε τών παρόντων γενο-μόνης, άτρέμα προς την γήν πάλιν άπηρείσατο καί παρήλθεν, άρκοΰσαν ηγούμενος δίκην τω τηλικοντω φοβηθήναι.
1\ερί δε τών αγρίων καί αυτονόμων άλλα τε θαυμάσια καί τα περί τάς διαβάσεις τών ποταμών ίστοροΰσΐ’ προδιαβαίνει γάρ επιδονς αυτόν 6 νεώ-
1	Γστασὅαι C'asauboll : κτάσθαι.
2	άττοτνμττανιάν \\\ ('. H. from Μοι'. 170 Λ :	άποτνμπανί-
σαν.
α Of Tarsus, pupil of Carm-ades. b i f. \dian, !>* Saturn Animal, vi. 52.
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number of elephants were being trained to assume dangerous stances and wheel about in complicated patterns, one of them, who was the slowest to learn and was always being scolded and often punished, was seen at night, alone by himself in the moonlight, voluntarily rehearsing his lessons and practising them.
Formerly in Syria, Hagnon a tells us, an elephant was brought up in its master’s house and every day the keeper, when he received a measure of barley, would filch away and appropriate half of it ; but on one occasion, when the master was present and watching, the keeper poured out the whole measure. The elephant gave a look, raised its trunk, and made tivo piles of the barley, setting aside half of it and thus revealing as eloquently as could be the dishonesty of its keeper. And another elephant, whose keeper used to mix stones and dirt in its barley ration, when the keeper’s meat was cooking, scooped up some ashes and threw them into the pot.6 And another in Rome, being tormented by little boys who pricked its proboscis with their writing styluses, grabbed one of them and raised him into the air as if to dash him to death : but when the spectators cried out, it gently set the child down on the ground again and passed along, thinking it sufficient punishment for one so young to have been frightened.
Concerning wild elephants who are self-governing they tell many wonderful tales, particularly the one about the fording of rivers c :	the youngest and
smallest volunteers his services to go first into the
c Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 11, gives a different account; still different is Aelian, De Xatura minimal, vii. 15, and cf. Philostratus, Vita A poll. ii. 15.
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(968)	τατος καί μικρότατος· ol δ’ εστώτες άποθεωροϋσιν ως, αν εκείνος ύπεραίρη τω μεγεθει το ρεύμα, πολλην τοι ς μείζοσ ι προς το θαρρεΐν περιουσίαν της F ασφαλείας ούσαν.
Ιί>. 'Κντανθα του λόγου yeyoi'tos' ου δοκώ μοι παρησειν hi ομοιότητα το της άλώπεκος. οι μετ' ούν μυθολόγο ι τω λ^ευκαλίωνί φασι περιστεράν εκ της λάρνακος άφιεμενην δήλωμα γενεσθαι χειμώνος μεν είσω πάλιν ενδυομενην, εύδίας δ* άποπτάσαν οι δε (λρακες ετι νυν, όταν παγεντα διαβαίνειν ποταμόν επιχειρώσιν, άλώπεκα ποιούνται γνώμονα 969 της του πάγου στερρότητος· ησυχη γάρ ύπάγουσα παραβάλλει τό οΰς· καν μεν αϊσθηται φόφω του ρεύματος εγγύς ύποφερομενου, τεκμαιρομενη μη γεγονέναι διά βάθους την πηξιν αλλά λεπτήν και άβεβαιον ΐσταται, καν εα τις, επανέρχεται- τω δε μη φοφεΐν θαρρούσα διηλθε. καί τούτο μη λεγωμεν αίσθησεως άλογον ακρίβειαν, ἀλλ’ εξ αισθήσεως συλλογισμόν οτι “ τό φοφοΰν κινείται, τό δε κινου-μενον ου πεπηγε, τό δε μη πεπηγός υγρόν ἐστι, τό δ’ υγρόν ενδίδωσιν.” οί δε διαλεκτικοί φασι τον κάνα τω διά πλειόνων διεζευγμενω χρώμενον εν Β ταΐς πολυσχιδεσιν άτραποΐς συλλογίζεσθαι προς εαυτόν, “ ήτοι τήνδε τό θηρίον ώρμηκεν η τηνδε η
° The authorities on Deucalion's Mood arc assembled by Frazer on Apollodorus, i. 7. > (L.C'.L.). and more completely in his Folk-Lore in t/o Old 7est anient, i, pp. 1 Mj 1Γ. Plutarch is the only ('.reck author to add th»‘ Semitic dove story, though Lucian (be ben Syria, 1 l <F.) was to add to the other major contaniin;itions.
!l Cf. i) 11) I) snpra and the note.
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stream. The others wait on the bank and observe the result, for if his back remains above water, those that are larger than he will have a -wide margin of safety to give them confidence.
13.	At this point in my discourse, I imagine that I shall do well not to omit the case of the fox, since it is so similar. Χον the story-books a tell us that when Deucalion released a dove from the ark, as long as she returned, it was a certain sign that the storm was still raging ; but as soon as she flew away, it was a harbinger of fair weather. So even to this dav the Thracians,6 whenever they propose crossing a frozen river, make use of a fox as an indicator of the solidity of the ice. The fox moves ahead slowly and lavs her ear to the ice ; if she perceives by the sound that the stream is running close underneath, judging that the frozen part has no great depth, but is only thin and insecure, she stands stock still and. if she is permitted, returns to the shore ; but if she is reassured by the absence of noise, she crosses over. And let us not declare that this is a nicety of perception unaided by reason : it is. rather, a syllogistic conclusion developed from the evidence of perception : “ What makes noise must be in motion ; what is in motion is not frozen ; ΛνΙΠοΐ is not frozen is liquid ; what is liquid gives wav.” So logicians c assert that a dog. at a point where many paths split off, makes use of a multiple disjunctive d argument and reasons with himself: “ Either the wild beast has taken this
c Specifically Chrysippus {cf. von Arnim, £. V.F. ii, pp. ?^?6 f.). Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, i. 69 (the whole passage i. 62-72 is worth reading); Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 59 ; Philo, 4.5 (p. 1-2-2).
d For the form of the syllogism see Diogenes Laertius, vii. 81.
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(969) τἣνδε1· άλλα μήν ούτε τήνδε ούτε τήνδε- την λοιπήν άρα”' της μεν αισθήσεως ούδεν η την πρόσληψιν διδούσης, του δε λόγου τα λήμματα καί τό συμπέρασμα τοΐς λήμμασιν επιφεροντος. ου μην δεΐταϊ γε τοιαύτης μαρτυρίας ό κύων ψευδής γάρ ἐστι και κίβδηλος' ή γάρ αϊσθησις αυτή τ οΐς ΐχνεσι και τοΐς ρευμασι2 του θηρίου τήν φυγήν επιδείκνυα ι, χαίρειν λεγουσα διεζευγμενοις άζιώμασι και συμ-πεπλεγμενοις. δι* άλλων δε πολλών έργων και παθών και καθηκόντων οϋτ* όσφραντών οΰθ* όρα-C τών αλλά διάνοια και λόγω μόνον πρακτών καί θεατών οντων κατιδεΐν εστι τήν κυνός φυσιν ου τάς μεν εν άγραις εγκράτειας και πειθαρχίας και αγχίνοιας γελοίος εσομαι λεγων προς υμάς τούς όρώντας αυτά καθ* ημέραν και μεταχειριζομενους.
Κ όλβου δε3 του 'Ρωμαίου σφαγεντος εν τοΐς εμ-φυλίοις πολεμοις ούδεις εδυνήθη τήν κεφαλήν άπο-τεμεΐν πρότερον πριν ή τον κύνα τον φυλάττοντα και προμαχόμενον αυτού κατακεντήσαι περισταν-τας. \\ύρρος δ* 6 βασιλεύς όδεύων ενετυχε κυνι φρουροΰντι σώμα πεφονευμενου, και πυθόμενος τρίτην ημέραν εκείνην άσιτον παραμενειν και μη JJ άπολείπεινΑ τον μεν νεκρόν εκελευσε θάφαι, τον δε κύνα μεθ* εαυτού κόμιζε ιν επι μελό μένους, όλίγαις
1	η τψ·δε added by early editors.
2 ρευμασι] ττνεύμασι Elliperius.
3	Κάλβου δε l)iibm*r : ουδέ.
4 άπολείπειν Bcrnardakis : άπολιπεΐν.
α Cf. Shorty on Plato, Rf public* VH κ (L.C.L., vol. I, j). o IT. note e).
h For the philosophic <1<>£ see Plato, op. cif. S7(> β ; the scholia of Olympiodorus add that Socrates’ famous oath “ by 378
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path, or this, or this. But surely it has not taken this, or this. Then it must have gone by the remaining road.” Perception here affords nothing but the minor premiss, while the force of reason gives the major premisses and adds the conclusion to the premisses. A dog. however, does not need such a testimonial, which is both false and fraudulent ; for it is perception itself, by means of track and spoor,® which indicates the way the creature fled ; it does not bother with disjunctive and copulative propositions. The dog’s true capacity may be discerned from many other acts and reactions and the performance of duties, which are neither to be smelled out nor seen by the eye, but can be carried out or perceived only by the use of intelligence and reason.6 1 should only make myself ridiculous if I described the dog’s self-control and obedience and sagacity on hunting parties to you who see and handle these matters every day.
There was a Roman named Calviis c slain in the Civil Wars, but no one was able to cut off his head until they encircled and stabbed to death the dog who guarded his master and defended him. And King Pyrrhus d on a journey chanced upon a dog guarding the body of a murdered man ; in answer to his questions he was told that the dog had remained there -without eating for three days and refused to leave. Pyrrhus gave orders for the corpse to be buried and the dog cared for and brought along
the dog ” was symbolic of the creature’s rational nature. See also Sinclair, Class. Rev. xlii (194-8), p. 61 ; the parallel passages are collected by J. E. B. Mavor, Class. Rev. xii (1898), pp. 93 if.
c See Aelian, De Natnra Animal, vii. 10.
d Cf. Aelian, loc. cit. ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 142.
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(969)	δ’ ύστερου ήμέραις εζέτασις ην τών στρατιωτώλ καί πάροδος καθημένον τοΰ βασιλέα»? καί παρήν ο κνων ησυχίαν εχων έπεί δἐ τούς φοιτάς τοΰ δεσπότου παριόντας είδεν έζέδραμε μετά φωνής καί θύμον επ' αυτούς καί καθυλάκτει πολλάκις μετα-στρ€φόμ€νος εις τόν Πάρρου, ώστε μη μόνον εκει-νω δι* ύποφίας άλλα καί πάσι τοΐς παροΰσι τους ανθρώπους γενέσθαΐ' διό συλληφθέντες ευθύς καί άνακρινόμενοι, μικρών τινων τεκμηρίων 'έξωθεν προσγενομένων, όμολογησαντες τον φόνον εκο-λάσθησαν.
E Ταυτά1 δε και τον 'Ησιόδου κύνα τοΰ σοφοΰ δράσαι λέγουσι, τούς Γαννκτορος έξελέγξαντα τοΰ Ναυπακτίου παΐδας, νφ’ ών 6 'Ησίοδο? άπέθανεν. ο δ’ οι πατέρες ημών έγνωσαν αυτοί σχολάζον-τες Άθήνησιν εναργέστερόν ἐστι τών είρημένων παραρρυείς γάρ άνθρωπος είς τον νεών τοΰ ’Ασκληπιού τα εϋογκα τών αργυρών καί χρυσών ελαβεν αναθημάτων καί λεληθέναι νομίζων ύπεξήλθεν ο δε φρουρός κνων, όνομα Κάππαρος, έπεί μηδείς ύλακτοΰντι τών ζα κόρων νπηκονσεν αύτώ, φευγοντα τον ίερόσνλον έπεδίωκε· καί πρώτον μεν βαλλόμε-F νο? λίθοις ονκ άπέστη- γενομένης δ’ ημέρας, εγγύς ον προσιών άλΧ απ' όφθαλμοΰ παραφυλάττων ει-πετο καί τροφήν προβάλλοντος ούκ ελάμβανεν άνα-παυομένω δἐ παρενυκτέρευε καί βαδίζοντος πάλιν άναστάς έπηκολουθει, τούς δ* απαντώντας όδοιπό-
1 ταύτά Keiske : ταΰτα.
α ('/. Πο! η infra. \ different account, omitting· the ἀομ, will he found in Slur. Ui J c-j (where see Wyttenbach's note); 380
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in his train. A few days later there vas an inspection of the soldiers, who marched in front of the king-seated on his throne, while the dog lay quietly by his side. But when it saw its master’s murderers filing past, it rushed at them with furious barking and, as it voiced its accusation, turned to look at the king so that not only he, but everyone present, became suspicious of the men. They were at once arrested and when put to the question, with the help of some bits of external evidence as well, they confessed the murder and were punished.
The same thing is said to have been done by the poet Hesiod’s a dog, which convicted the sons of Ganyctor the Naupactian, by whom Hesiod had been murdered. But a matter which came to the attention of our fathers when they were studying at Athens is even plainer than anything so far mentioned. A certain fellow slipped into the temple of Asclepius,b took such gold and silver offerings as were not bulky, and made his escape, thinking that he had not been detected. But the watchdog, whose name was Capparus, when none of the sacristans responded to its barking, pursued the escaping temple-thief. First the man threw stones at it, but could not drive it away. When day dawned, the dog· did not approach close, but followed the man, always keeping him in sight, and refused the food he offered. When he stopped to rest, the dog passed the night on guard ; when he struck out again, the dog got up and kept following, fawning on the other people it met
cf. also Pollux, Onomasticon, v. 42 and Gabathiiler on Anth. Pal. vii. 55 (Hellenistische Epigramme auf Dichter, p. 31).
6 The same story in Aelian, lfe Xatura Animal, vii. 13, indicates a literary source. See now E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, p. 114 and n. 65.
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(969) ρους εσαινεν, εκείνω δ' έφυλάκτει και προσέκειτο. ταΰτα δ’ οι διώκοντε? πυνθανόμενοι παρά των άπαντώντων άμα και το χρώμα φραζόντων και το μέγεθος τον κυνός προθυμότερου εχρησαντο τη διώξει, και καταλαβόντες τον άνθρωπον άνήγαγον 970 από Κρομμυώνος. 6 δε κυων άναστρέφας προηγείτο γαύρος και περιχαρής, οΐον εαυτού ποιούμενος άγραν και θήραμα τον ιερόσυλον. εφηφίσαντο δη σίτον αύτώ δημοσία μετρεΐσθαι καί παρεγγυάσθαι τοι? ίερεΰσιν εις αει την επιμέλειαν, άπομιμησά-μενοι το προς τον ημίονον φιλανθρώπενμα των παλαιών ’Αθηναίων. τον γάρ έκατόμπεδον νεών ΙΙερικλέους εν άκροπόλε ι κατασκευάζοντος, ως είκός, λίθοι προσηγοντο πολλοΐς ζενγεσι καθ' ημέραν τών οΰν συνειργασμενών μεν προθυμως ηδγ] δἐ διά γήρας άφειμένων όρεων εις κατερχόμενος εις Β Κεραμεικον και τοΐς άνάγονσι ζευγεσι τούς λίθους νπαντών αει συνανέστρεφε καί συμπαρετρόχαζεν, οΐον έγκελευόμενος καί παρορμών διό θανμάσας αυτού την φιλοτιμίαν 6 δήμος έκελευσε δημοσία τρέφεσθαι, καθάπερ άθλητη σίτησιν υπό γηρως άπειρηκότι φηφισάμενος.
11. Δῶ τούς λέγοντας, ως ήμΐν ονδεν προς τα ζώα δίκαιόν έστι, ρητέον ευ λέγειν άχρι τών ένάλων καί βυθίων άμικτα γάρ εκείνα κομιδη προς χάριν
α Better known as the Parthenon ; cf. 31 or. 319 n, Life of P< rides, xiii. 7 (151) e).
b Cf. Life of (dto Muior, v. 3 (339 a-κ). Aelian, De iWit urn Animal, vi. Τί), agrees in the main with Plutarch’s account ; Aristotle, l list or id Animal, vi. 21 (577 β 34·), says merely that a public decree was passed forbidding bakers to drive tin* creature away from their trays. He adds that the 382
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on the road and barking at the man and sticking to his heels. When those who were investigating the robbery learned this from men who had encountered the pair and were told the colour and size of the dog, they pursued all the more vigorously and overtook the man and brought him back from Crommyon. On the return the dog led the procession, capering and exultant, as though it claimed for itself the credit for pursuing and capturing the temple-thief. The people actually voted it a public ration of food and entrusted the charge of this to the priests in perpetuity, thereby imitating the ancient Athenian kindness to the mule. For when Pericles \vas building the Hecatompedon a on the Acropolis, stones were naturally brought by numerous teams of draught-animals every day. Now one of the mules who had assisted gallantly in the work, but had now been discharged because of old age, used to go down every day to the Ceramicus and meet the beasts which brought the stones, turning back vith them and trotting along by their side, as though to encourage and cheer them on. So the people of Athens, admiring its enterprise, gave orders for it to be maintained at the public expense, voting it free meals, as though to an athlete vho had succumbed to old age.^
14/ Therefore those who deny that there is any kind of justice owed to animals d by us must be conceded to be right so far as marine and deep-sea creatures e are concerned ; for these are completely
mule was 80 years old and is followed by Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 175.
c There is probably a lacuna before this chapter.
d Cf. 999 β infra ; 964 β supra.
e Cf. additional sources cited by Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 43.
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0)	καί άστοργα καί πάσης άμοιρα γλνκνθυμιας' και καλώς 'Όμηρος είπε
γλαυκή δ ἐ σ ετικτε θάλασσα
προς τον άνημερον είναι δοκοΰντα και αμικτον, ως μηδέν της θαλάσσης ευνοϊκόν μηδε ττράον φερου-0 σης. 6 δἐ και ττ ρος τα χερσαία τω λογω τουτιρ χρώμένος άττηνης και θηριώδης’ η μηδε1 Αυσιμαχω τι γεγονέναι φηση2 ττρός τον κυνα τον '1 ρκανον δίκαιον, ος νεκρω τε μόνος παρεμεινεν αύτώ και, καομενου του σώματος, ενδραμών αυτός εαυτόν εττερριφε. τα δ’ αυτά και τον αετόν3 δράσαι λε-γουσιν, ον ΐϊυρρος ούχ ό βασιλεύς άλλ’ ετερός τις ιδιώτης εθρεφεν άττοθανόντος γάρ αύτου περί τό σώμα διατριβών και ττερι τό κλινίδιον αίωρουμενος εκφερομενου, τέλος εις την πυράν στει λάμενος άφηκεν εαυτόν και συγκατεκαυσε.
Πώρου δε του βασιλεως 6 ελεφας, εν τη προς ’Αλέξανδρον μάχη κατατετ ρω μενού, πολλά τών
1)	άκοντισμάτων άτρεμα και φειδόμενος εξηρει τη προβοσκίδι, και κακώς ηδη διακείμενος αυτός ου πρότερον ενεδωκεν η του βασιλεως εζαίμου γενο-
1 η μηδ* Κ only : Α δε μη.	2 Φηση Madvig· : φήσει.
3 αετοί· Emperilis : αστόν and αυτοί·.
u Hind, xvi. ΙΗ.
1 Mar. n-il λ : the companion and successor of Alexander (r.	u.c.). Cf. Pliny, .Y<d. Hist. viii. 143; Aelian,
I)e 'Xat urn Animal. y\. 2n ; and ii. 40 (cf. vi. 29), of eagles.
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lacking in amiability, apathetic, and devoid of all sweetness of disposition. And well did Homer a say
The gray-green sea bore you,
with reference to a man regarded as uncivilized and unsociable, implying that the sea produces nothing friendly or gentle. But a man who would use such speech in regard to land animals is himself cruel and brutal. Or perhaps you will not admit that there was a bond of justice between Lysimachus b and the Hyrcanian dog which alone stood guard by his corpse and, when his body was cremated, rushed into the flames and hurled itself upon him.c The same is reported to have been done by the eagle d which was kept by Pyrrhus, not the king·, but a certain private citizen ; when he died, it kept vigil by his body ; at the funeral it hovered about the bier and finally folded its wings, settled on the pyre and was consumed with its master’s body.
The elephant of King Poms/ when he was wounded in the battle against Alexander, gently and solicitously pulled out with its trunk many f of the javelins sticking in its master. Though it was in a sad state itself, it did not give up until it perceived that the
It may be conjectured that ii. 40 was derived from an original in which αετών was confused with κανών, as infra.
c Similar stories in Aelian, He Natura Animal, vii. 40.
d “ Dog ” and “ eagle ” are again confused ; but the “ hovering ” is here decisive. (Cf. also Wilamowitz, Hermes, lxiii, p. 380.) The dog reappears in Pollux, v. 42 (where it is King Pyrrhus), an eagle in a similar tale in Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 18, while Pyrrhus is the name of a dog in Pliny, viii. 144.
e Life of Alexander, lx. 13 (699 b-c), with Ziegler’s references ad loc.
1 “ Each one of the spears ” in the Life of Alexander. vol. xii	o	385
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(970)	μενού καί περιρρεοντος αίσθόμενος1 καί φοβηθείς μη πεση πράως ύφηκε, παρεχων εκείνω την άπόκλισιν άλνπον.
Ό δε Βουκεφάλας γυμνάς μεν ών παρεΐχεν ανα-βηναι τω ιπποκόμω, κοσμηθείς δε τοΐς βασιλικοί? προκοσμίοις καί περιδεραίοις ούδενα προσίετο πλην αυτόν ’Αλέξανδρον τοΐς δ' άλλοις, εί πειρώμενοι προσίοιεν, ενάντιος επιτρεχων εχρεμετιζε μέγα καί E ενηλλετο2 καί κατετίάτει τους μη πρόσω ιεσθαι μηδ’ άποφεύγειν φθάσαντας.
15.	Οόκ: αγνοώ δ' ότι τό3 των παραδειγμάτων ύμΐν φανεΐταί τι ποικίλον ούκ εστι δε ραδίως των ευφυών ζώων ττράζιν εύρεΐν μιας εμφασιν αρετής εχουσαν άλλ’ εμφαίνεται και τω φιλοστόργω το φιλότιμον αυτών και τω γενναίω τό θυμόσοφον, η τε πανουργία και τό συνετόν ούκ άπηλλακται του θυμοειδούς και άνδρώδους. ου μην αλλά βουλο-μενοις διαιρεϊν καί διόριζειν καθ' έκαστον, ήμερου μεν εμφασιν όμού καί ύφηλού φρονήματος ποιοΰσιν οι κύνες, άποτρεπόμενοι τών συγκαθεζομενών' ως που καί ταΰτ’ εΐρηται
F οι μεν κεκληγοντες επεδραμον αύτάρ Όδυσσεύς εζετο κερδοσύνη, σκηπτρον δε οι εκπεσε χειρός'
ούκετι γάρ προσμάχονται τοΐς ύποπεσοϋσι καί γε-γονόσι ταπεινοΐς τάς εζεις όμοιοις.
1 αίσθόμενος 1 )iibii(T : αισθανόμενος.
2 ενηλλετο Diibner : συνήλλετο.
3 τό added l>y Wvttenbach.
u Other stories of humane elephants in Aelian, De Xntura Animal, iii. Mi; al.
b if. Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 151; (ielliiis, Xnrtey Attirae, v. 2 ; and see the parallels collrcted by Sternbach, Wiener 38 6
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king had lost much blood and was slipping off; then, fearing that he would fall, it gently kneeled and afforded its master a painless glide.®
Bucephalas b unsaddled would permit his groom to mount him ; but when he was all decked out in his royal accoutrements and collars, he would let no one approach except Alexander himself. If any others tried to come near, he would charge at them loudly neighing and rear and trample any of them who were not quick enough to rush far away and escape.
15. I am not unaware that you will think that my examples are rather a hodge-podge : but it is not easy to find naturally clever animals doing anything which illustrates merely one of their virtues. Their probity, rather, is revealed in their love of offspring and their cleverness in their nobility ; then, too, their craftiness and intelligence is inseparable from their ardour and courage. Those, nevertheless, who are intent on classifying and defining each separate occasion will find that dogs give the impression of a mind that is at once civil and superior when they turn away from those who sit on the ground—-which is presumably referred to in the lines c
The dogs barked and rushed up, but wise Odysseus
Cunningly crouched : the staff slipped from his hand;
for dogs cease attacking those who have thrown themselves down and taken on an attitude that resembles humility:d
Studien, xvi, pp. 17 f. The story is omitted by Plutarch in the Life of Alexander.
c Homer, Odyssey, xiv. 30 f. ; cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 146 ; Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 24 ; Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 3. 6 (13S0 a 24).
d Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 48, of the lion.
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0) Φασι δἐ καί τον πρωτεύοντα κύνα των ’Ινδικών τον μάλιστα θαυμασθεντα προς 'Αλεξάνδρου,1 ελά-φου μεν2 άφιε μενού και κάπρου και άρκτου, ησυχίαν εχοντα κεΐσθαι και περιοράν, όφθεντος δἐ λέοντος, ευθύς εξαναστηναι και διακονίεσθαι και 71 φανερόν είναι αύτοΰ ποιούμενου ανταγωνιστήν, των δ’ άλλων ύπερφρονοΰντα πάντων.
Οι δε τούς δασύποδας διωκοντες, εάν μεν αύτοι κτείνωσιν, ηδονται διασπώντες καί τό αίμα λάπ-τουσι προθύμως' εάν 8’ άπογνούς εαυτόν 6 λαγωός, ο γίνεται πολλάκις, όσον εχει πνεύματος εις τον έσχατον άναλώσας δρόμον εκλίπη, νεκρόν κατα-λαβόντες ούκ άπτονται τό παράπαν, ἀλλ’ ΐστανται τάς ούράς κινοΰντες, ως ού κρεών χάριν αλλά νίκης καί φιλονικίας άγωνιζόμενοι.
1β. IIανουργίας δε πολλών παραδειγμάτων ον-των, άφείς άλώπεκας καί λύκους καί τα γεράνων Β σοφίσματα καί κολοιών, εστι γάρ δηλα, μάρτυρι χρησομαι Οαλη τω παλαιοτάτω των σοφών, ον ούχ ήκιστα θαυμασθηναι λεγουσιν όρεως3 τέχνη περι-γενόμενον. τών γάρ άληγών ήμιόνων εις εμβαλών εις πόταμον ώλισθεν αύτομάτως καί τών αλών δια-τακεντων άναστάς ελαφρός ησθετο την αιτίαν και
1	τον (\V. C. H.) μάλιστα θαυμασθίντα προς Αλεξάνδρου van Herwerden : καί μαχεσθεντα προς Αλέξανδρον.
2	μεν added by Benseler.
3	όρεως Aliiyot : όρθώς.
α There are nearly as many emendations of this phrase as there have been scholars interested in Plutarch’s text. Van Herwerden’s version, as having the liveliest sense, has been preferred. It is by no means certain, however, though supported by Aelian, !)e Xutum Animal, viii. I ; Pliny, Xat. 388
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They relate further that the champion of the Indian dogs, one greatly admired by Alexander,0 when a stag was let loose and a boar and a bear, lay quiet and still and disregarded them ; but Λνΐιβη a lion appeared, it sprang up at once to prepare for the fray, shelving clearly that it chose to match itself with the lion b and scorned all the others.
Hounds that hunt hares, if they themselves kill them, enjoy pulling them to pieces c and eagerly lap up the blood ; but if, as frequently happens, a hare in desperation exhausts all its breath in a final sprint and expires, the hounds, when they come upon it dead, will not touch it at all, but stand there wagging their tails, as much as to say that they do not strive for food, but for victory and the honour of winning.
16.	There are many examples of cunning, but I shall dismiss foxes and wolves d and the tricks of crane and daw (for they are obvious), and shall take for my Avitness Thales γ’ the most ancient of the Wise Men/ not the least of whose claims to admiration, they say, was his getting the better of0a mule by a trick. For one of the mules that \vere used to carry salt, on entering a river, accidentally stumbled and, since the salt melted away, it was free of its burden when it got up. It recognized the cause of this and
Hist. viii. 149 ; cf. also Pollux, v. 43-44 and the parallels cited by Bethe ad Joe. See also Aelian, iv. 19 and Diodorus, xvii. 94.
b Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 149 f., adds the elephant as a worthy match.
c So “ break up ” : Xenophon, Cynegetica, vii. 9.
d Cf. Pindar, Pythians, ii. 84 ; Oppian, Cynegetica, iii. -266.
e Omitted in Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok., not without reason. Cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vii. 42.
f See the Septem Sapientium Convivinm (Mor. 146 β if.).
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[971)	κ ατε μνημόνευα εν- ώστε διαβαίνων αει τόν ποταμόν, επίτηδες ύφιέναι καί βαπτίζειν τα αγγεία, συγκαθί-ζων καί άπονενων el? εκάτερον μέρος- άκούσας ούν ό Θαλής έκέλευσεν αντί των αλών ερίων τα άγγεΐα καί σπόγγων εμπλήσαντας καί άναθέντας, C έλαύνειν τον ήμίονον. ποιήσας ούν το εΐωθός καί άναπλήσας ϋδατος τα φορτία συνήκεν αλυσιτελή σοφιζόμενος έαυτώ, καί τό λοιπόν ον τω προσεχών καί φυλαττόμενος διέβαινε τον ποταμόν, ώστε μηδ’ άκοντος αύτοϋ των φορτίων παραφαύσαι τό υγρόν.
'Άλλην δε πανουργίαν όμοϋ μετά, του φιλοστόργου πέρδικες επιδεικννντες τούς μεν νεοττούς έθίζονσι μηδέπω φεύγειν δυναμένους, όταν διώκωνται, κατα-βαλόντας υπτίους εαυτούς βώλον τινα ή συρφετόν άνω προΐ’σχεσθαι του σώματος οίον επηλυγαζο-μένους- αύταί1 δε τούς διώκοντας νπάγουσιν άλλη καί περισπώσιν εις2 έαυτάς, εμποδών διαπετομεναι D καί κατά μικρόν έξανιστάμεναι, μέχρις αν όσον οϋπω γ’3 άλισκομένων δόξαν ένδιδοΰσαι, μακράν άποσπάσωσι τών νεοττών.
Οί δε δασύποδες προς εύνήν έπανιόντες άλλον άλλαχή κοιμίζουσι* τών λαγιδέων, καί πλέθρου διάστημα πολλάκις άλλήλων απέχοντας, όπως, αν άνθρωπος ή κύων επίη, μη πάντες αμα συγκινδυ-
1 αύται Iieiske : αΰται.
2	els added by early editors.
3	ὅσον ονττω γ' Na^er and \\ . C. II. : ούτως.
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bore it in mind. The result was that every time it crossed the river, it would deliberately lower itself and wet the bags, crouching and bending first to one side, then to the other. When Thales heard of this, he gave orders to till the bags with wool and sponges instead of salt and to drive the mule laden in this manner. So when it played its customary trick and soaked its burden with water, it came to know that its cunning was unprofitable and thereafter was so attentive and cautious in crossing the river that the water never touched the slightest portion of its burden even by accident.
Partridges a exhibit another piece of cunning, combined with affection for their young. They teach their fledglings, who are not yet able to fly, to lie on their backs when they are pursued and to keep above them as a screen some piece of turf or rubbish. The mothers meanwhile lure the hunters in another direction and divert attention to themselves, fluttering along at their feet and rising only briefly until, by making it seem that they are on the point of being captured, they draw them far away from their young.
When hares b return for repose, they put to sleep their leverets in quite different places, often as much as a hundred feet apart, so that, if man or dog comes near, they shall not all be simultaneously in danger.
a Cf. 992 β infra : liar. 494· e and the references there : add Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 103; Philo, 35 (p. 117) (probably referring to partridges, though the Latin version reads palnmbae): Antigonus, Hist. Mir ah. 39 ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, iii. 1(5; xi. 38; Aristotle, Historia Animal. 613 b 31.
6 Cf. Aelian, Dr Xatura Animal, xiiii 11 ; vi. 47,
4 κοιμίζουσι some >ISS. : κομίζονσι.
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(971) νεύωσιν αυτοί δἐ πολλαχόθι ταΐς μεταδρομαΐς ίχνη θέντες, το δ' 'έσχατον άλμα μέγα καί μακράν των Ιχνών άποσπάσαντες ούτω καθευδουσιν.
'II δ’ άρκτος υπό του πάθους, ο καλούσι φω-λείαν,1 καταλαμβανόμενη, πρίν η παντάπασι ναρ-Ε κήσαι και γενέσθαι βαρεία καί δυσκίνητος, τον τε τόπον άνακαθαίρει και μέλλουσα καταδυεσθαι την μεν άλλην πορείαν ως ενδέχεται μάλιστα ποιείται μετέωρον και έλαφράν άκροις επιθιγγάνουσα τοΐς ΐχνεσι, τω νώτω δἐ τό σώμα προσάγει καί παρα-κομίζει προς τον φωλεόν.
Ύών ελάφων2 δ’ αι θήλειαι μάλιστα τίκτουσι παρά την οδόν, όπου τα σαρκοβόρα θηρία μη πρόσ-εισιν οι τ άρρενες, όταν αϊσθωνται βαρείς υπο πιμελης καί πολυσαρκίας οντες, έκτοπίζουσι σω-ζοντες αυτούς τω λανθάνειν, ότε τω φεύγειν ου3 πεποίθασιν.
Ύών δε χερσαίων έχίνων η μεν υπέρ αυτών άμυνα F καί φυλακή παροιμίαν πεποίηκε
πόλλ* οιδ* άλώπηξ, άλλ’ έχΐνος εν μέγα*
1 φωλΑαν Rciske : φωλιάν or φωλιά.
2 των ελάφων Jail not ins : των ελεφάν των.
3 οΰ] ονκετι W. ('. H.
α (/. At lian, l)e Saturn Animal, vi. .‘I ; Pliny, Sat. Hist. viii. 126 f. ; Mair on Oppian, Cyn. iii. 173 (L.C.L.).
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The hares themselves run to and fro and leave tracks in many places, but last of all with a great leap they leave their traces far behind, and so to bed.
The she-bear, just prior to the state called hibernation.® before she becomes quite torpid and heavy and finds it difficult to move, cleans out her lair and, when about to enter, approaches it as lightly and inconspicuously as possible, treading on tiptoe, then turns around and backs into the den.&
Hinds are inclined to bear their young beside a public road where carnivorous animals do not come c ; and stags, when they observe that they have grown heavy by reason of their fat and surplus flesh, vanish and preserve themselves by hiding when they do not trust to their heels.d
The way in which hedgehogs defend and guard themselves has occasioned the proverb e :
The fox knows many tricks, but the hedgehog one big one :
b These precautions seem to have been successful (though cf. the implications of Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. HS), since Aristotle {Hist or in Animal, viii. 17, 600 b 6 f.) says that “ either no one (or very few) ” has ever caught a pregnant bear. Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 95 and Anim. Marc. xxii. 15. 22, of the hippopotamus entering a field backwards.
c Aristotle (Historia Animal, ix. 5, 611 a 17) notes that highways were shunned by wild animals because they feared men. Cf. also Anthemus, Hist. Mirab. 35 and Mair on Oppian, Cyn. ii. ^07 (L.C.L.).
d Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 113 ; [Aristotle], lJe Mir. Ausc. 5 ; Historia Animal. 611 a 23.
e See Shorey on Plato, Republic, 423 e (L.C.L.) ; Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiographi Graeci, i, p. 147, Zenobius, v. 6S : attributed by Zenobius to Archilochus (Diehl, Antho-logia Lyrica, i, p. 2\\, frag. 103 ; Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, ii, p. 174, frag·. 118) and to Homer. Zenobius also quotes five lines from Ion, of which the last two are Plutarch’s next quotation.
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(971) ττροσιούσης γάρ αυτής, ως φησιν 6 'Ίων,1
στρόβιλος άμφάκανθον2 είλίξας όεμας, κειται θιγεΐν τε και δακεῖν αμήχανος.
γλαφνρωτερα δ’ ἐστιν ή ττερϊ των σκνμνίων πρόνοια* μετόπωρον γάρ υπό τας αμπέλους ύποόυό-μενος, και τοΐς ποσι τας ράγας άποσείσας τον βότρυος χαμάζε και περικυλινόηθείς, άναλαμβανει 972 ταΐς άκάνθαις· και παρεσχε ποτε παισϊν3 ή μιν όρώ-σιν σφιν ερπουσης ή βαδιζουσης σταφυλής4 ** εΐτα καταόνς εις τον φωλεόν τοΐς σκνμνοις χρήσθαι και λαμβάνειν άφ’ αντοΰ ταμιευομενοις* παραόίόωσι. τό δἐ κοιταΐον αυτών όπας εχει όνο, την μεν προς νότον την όε προς βορεαν βλεπουσαν όταν δε προαίσθωντα ι την δι αφοράν τοϋ άερος, ώσπερ ιστίον κυβερνήται μεταλαμβάνοντες εμφράττουσι την κατ* άνεμον την δ* ετεραν άνοίγονσι. και τούτο τις εν Κνζικω καταμαθών όόζαν εσχεν ως άφ9 αυτού τον μέλλοντα πνεΐν άνεμον προαγορεύων.
Β 17. To ye μήν κοινωνικόν μετά τοϋ συνετόν τούς ελέφαντας άποόείκνυσθαί φησιν 6 ’Ιάβα?, ορύγματα γάρ α ύτοΐς οι θηρενοντες ύπεργασάμενοι λεπτοΐς φρυγάνοις και φορυτω6 κονφω κατερεφον-
1	6 “Ιων Meziriacus : οΐοι>.
2	άμφάκανθον Salmasius : άμφ’ ακανθαν.
3	παισϊν Kroncnberg· : πάσα·.
4	σταφυλής] the mss. add ούτως άνάπλεως έχώρει της οπώρας, deleted by W. C. Η.
5	ταμι^υόμενος Andrews ; -ομένου \\ . C . Η.
6	φορυτω Meziriacus : φόρτω.
° Xauck, Trmi. Oraec. Fray. p. 7S5) ; frapr. 38, verses t f.
(see the preceding note).
6 The mss. add an unnecessary explanation : “so covered
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for when the fox approaches, as Ion a says, it,
Curling its spiny body in a coil,
Lies still, impregnable to touch or bite.
But the provision that the hedgehog makes for its young is even more ingenious. When autumn comes, it creeps under the vines and with its paΛvs shakes άολνη to the ground grapes from the bunches and, having rolled about in them, gets up with them attached to its quills. Once when I was a child I saw one, like a creeping or walking bunch of grapes ! b Then it goes down into its hole and delivers the load to its young for them to enjoy and draw rations from. Their lair has two openings, one facing the south, the other the north ; when they perceive that the wind will change, like good skippers who shift sail, they block up the entrance which lies to the wind and open the other.0 And a man in Cyzicus d observing this acquired a reputation for being able to predict unaided which way the wind would blow.
17.	Elephants, as Jubae declares, exhibit a social capacity joined with intelligence. Hunters dig pits for them, covering them with slender twigs and
with fruit was it as it walked.” Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 133 ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, iii. 10; Anth. Pal. vi. 169.
c Cf. 979 a infra ; Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 6 (612 b 4 if.) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 133 : cf. viii. 138, of squirrels. On animals who predict the weather see Pliny, Xat. Hist, xviii. 361-364.
d Aristotle (loc. cit.) says Byzantium (and see infra, 979 b). e Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii, p. 474·; Jacoby, Frag, der griech. Hist, iii, pp. 146 f., frag. 51a, 53 ; cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. -2\ ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, viii. 15 ; vi. 61 ; and see the criticism in 977 d-e infra. On the mutual assistance of elephants see Philostratus, Vita Apoll. ii. 16.
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(972) cm'· οτ αν ούν τις είσολίσθη, πολλών όμού πορευο-μενων, οι λοιποί φορούν τε? ύλην καί λίθους εμβάλλουσιν, άναπληρούντες την κοιλότητα τον ορύγματος, ώστε ραδίαν εκείνω γινεσθαι την εκ-βασιν. ιστορεί δε καί ευχή χρήσθαι θεών τούς ελέφαντας άδιδάκτως, άγνιζομενους τε τη θαλάσση καί τον ήλιον εκφανεντα προσκυνούντας ώσπερ χειρος άνασχε'σει τής προβοσκίδος. οθεν καί θεοφιλεστα-C τον ἐστι το θηρίον, ως Πτολεμαίος 6 Φιλοπάτωρ εμαρτύρησε. κρατήσας γάρ Άντιόχου καί βουλό-μενος εκπρεπώς τιμήσαι τό θειον άλλα τε πάμπολλα κατεθυσεν επινίκια τής μάχης καί τεσσαρας ελέφαντας· εΐτα νύκτωρ όνείρασιν εντυχών, ως τού θεού μετ* οργής άπειλοΰντος αύτω διά την άλλό-κοτον εκείνην θυσίαν, ίλασμοΐς τε πολλοΐς εχρήσατο καί χαλκούς ελέφαντας αντί των σφαγεντων άνε-στησε τεσσαρας.
Ούχ ήττον δε κοινωνικά τα των λεόντων, οι γάρ νέοι τούς βραδείς καί γέροντας ήδη συνεζάγουσιν επί Θήραν οπού δ’ αν άπαγορεύσωσιν, οι μεν κάθηνται περιμενοντες οι δε θηρεύουσι* καν λάβω-D σιν ότιοΰν, άνακαλούνται, μόσχου μυκήματι το βρύχημα ποιούντες ομοιον' οι δ’ ευθύς αισθάνονται καί παραγενόμενοι κοινή την άγραν άναλίσκουσιν.
18.	'Έρωτες δε θηρίων1 οι μεν άγριοι καί περι-μανεΐς γεγόνασιν, οι δ’ εχοντες ούκ άπάνθρωπον
1 θηρίων λ\ . C. II. : πολλών.
α Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. νϋΐ. 1 f. ; Dio Cassius, xxxix. 3S. 5.
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light rubbish ; when, accordingly, any elephant of a number travelling together falls in, the others bring wood and stones and throw them in to fill up the excavation so that their comrade can easily get out. He also relates that, without any instruction, elephants pray to the gods, purifying themselves in the sea a and, when the sun b rises, worshipping it by raising their trunks, as if they were hands of supplication. For this reason they are the animal most loved of the gods, as Ptolemy Philopator c has testified : for when he had vanquished Antiochus and wished to honour the gods in a really striking-way. among many other offerings to commemorate his victory in battle, he sacrificed four elephants. Thereafter, since he had dreams by night in which the deity angrily threatened him because of that strange sacrifice, he employed many rites of appeasement and set up as a votive offering four bronze elephants to match those he had slaughtered.
Social usages are to be found no less among lions. For young lions take along with them to the hunt the old and slow ; when the latter are tired out. they rest and wait, while the young lions hunt on. When they have taken anything, they summon the others by a roaring like the bleat of a calf; the old ones hear it at once and come to partake in common of the prev.d
18.	The loves of some animals are wild and furious, while others have a refinement which is not far from
6 The moon in Aelian, De datura Animal, iv. 10, but the sun in vii. 44 ; of tigers in Philostratus, Vita A poll. ii. 28.
c Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vii. 44 : Ptolemy IV (c. 24Φ-205 b.c.) , who reigned 221-205. The decisive defeat of Antiochus III was at Raphia in 217. For the gods loving elephants see Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vii. 2 ; al.
d Cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ix. 1.
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(972)	ώραϊσμον ουδ' άναφρόδιτον ομιλίαν, οΐος ην 6 του ελεφαντος iv ’Αλεξάνδρειά τον άντερώντος Άρι-στοφάνει τω γραμματικά)- της γάρ αυτής ήρων στεφανοπώλιδος, και ούχ ήττον ην 6 ελεφας διάδηλος- έφερε γάρ αυτή της οπώρας αει τα1 πρατήρια παραπορευόμενος, καί χρόνον πολύν ύφίστατο καί την προβοσκίδα των χιτωνίων εντος ώσπερ χειρα E παραβαλών άτρεμα της περί τό στήθος ώρας εφαυεν.
Ό δε δράκων ο της Αιτωλίδος ερασθείς εφοίτα νυκτωρ παρ' αυτήν καί του σώματος ύποδυόμενος εν χρώ καί περιπλεκόμενος ούδεν ουθ' εκών οντ' άκων εβλαφεν, άλλά κοσμίως αει περί τον 6ρ-θρον άπηλλάττετο. συνεχώς δε τούτο ποιοΰντος αύτοΰ, μετώκισαν οι προσήκοντες άπωτερω την άνθρωπον, ό δε τρεις μεν η τετταρας νύκτας2 ον κ ήλθεν άλλ' ώς εοικε περιηει ζητών καί πλανώμενος-μόλις δε πως εξανευρών καί περιπεσών ου πράος3 ώσπερ ε'ιώθει αλλά τραχυτερος, τω μεν άλλω σπει-F ράματι τάς χειρας αυτής εδησε προς το σώμα, τω δ' άπολήγοντι τής ουράς εμαστίγου τάς κνήμας, ελαφράν τινα καί φιλόστοργοι> καί πλέον εχονσαν του κολάζοντος το φειδόμενον οργήν άποδεικνύ-μενος.
Τόν δ’ εν Αίγίω4 παιδεραστοΰντα χήνα καί τον επιθυμήσαντα Γλαύκης τής κιθαρωδού κριόν, περι-
1 τά added bv Rernardakis, after Keiske.
2	νύκτας'added by Wyttenbach.
3 πράος Bernarclakis : πράως.
4 Αίγίω Aelian : αίπώ or αίγύπτω.
a Cf. Aelian, Dp Xatura Animal. \. 88 (r/. vii. 43) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. l.S.
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human and an intercourse conducted with much grace. Such was the elephant which at Alexandria played the rival to Aristophanes ° the grammarian. They were, in fact, in love with the same f^ver-girl; nor was the elephant’s love the less manifest : as he passed by the market, he always brought her fruit and stood beside her for a long time and would insert his trunk, like a hand,b within her garments and gently caress her fair breasts.
The serpent that fell in love λνίΐΐι an Aetolian woman c used to visit her at night and slip under some part of her body next the skin and coil about her without doing her any harrn at all, either intentional or accidental ; but always at daybreak it was decent enough to glide away. And this it did constantly until the kinsmen of the woman removed her to a house at some distance. The serpent did not come to her for three or four nights ; but all the time, we may suppose, it was going about in search of her and missing its goal. At last, when it had somehow found her with difficulty, it embraced her, not with that former gentleness it had used, but rather more roughly, its coils binding her hands to her body, and with the end of its tail it lashed the calves of her legs, displaying a light and tender anger that had in it more indulgence than punishment.
As for the goose in Aegium that loved a boy and the ram that set his heart on Glauce d the harp-
6 Cf. Mair on Oppian, Cyn. ii. 524 for additional authorities.
c Told somewhat differently, and of a Jewish woman, in Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 17.
d Also a goose in Pliny, Xat. Hist, x, 51. Both stories are in Aelian, De Xatura Animal, v. 29 {cf. i, 6 ; viii. 11) ; for Glauce see also Gow’s note on Theocritus, iv. 31.
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(<)72) βόΐ}τοι γάρ είσι και πολλών οίμαι 'διηγημάτων διάκορος υμάς είναι’ διό ταΰτα μεν άφίημι.
If). νΓάρες δἐ και κόρακες και φιττακοι μανθά-νοντες διαλεγεσθαι και τό της φωνής πνεύμα τοΐς διδάσκουσιν εύπλαστον οϋτω και μιμηλόν1 εξαρ-973 τυειν2 και ρύθμιζειν παρεχοντες εμοι δοκονσι προ-δικέϊν και συνηγορεΐν τοι? άλλοι? ζωοις εν τω μανθάνειν, τρόπον τινα διδάσκοντες ημάς οτ ι και προφορικού λόγον και φωνής ενάρθρον μετεστιν αύτοΐς’ ή3 και πολύς κατάγελως τό προς ταΰτα καταλιπεΐν εκείνοις σύγκρισιν, οις οόδ’ όσον ώρν-σασθαι μετεστιν ουδ’ όσον στενάξαι φωνής, τούτων δε και τοΐς αύτοφυεσι και τ οΐς άδιδάκτοις γηρύμασιν όση μούσα καί χάρις επεστιν, οι λογιώ-τατοι και καλλιφωνότατοι μαρτυρούσι, τά ήδιστα ποιήματα καί μέλη κύκνων και άηδόνων ωδαΐς άπεικάζοντες. επει δε τού μαθείν τό διδάξαι λογι-κώτερον, ήδη πειστεον Άριστοτελει λεγοντι και Β τούτο τα ζώα ποιεΐν όφθήναι γάρ άηδόνα νεοσσόν αδειν προδιδάσκονσαν. μαρτυρεί δ’ αύτώ τό φαυλότερου αδειν όσαις συμβεβηκε μικραΐς άλούσαις4 άποτρόφοις τών μητέρων γενεσθαΐ’ διδάσκονται γάρ αι συντρεφόμεναι και μανθάνουσιν ου διά μισθόν ούδε προς δόξαν αλλά τω χαίρειν διαμελιζόμενοι και τό καλόν αγαπάν μάλλον ή τό χρειώδες τής φωνής.
1 μιμηλόν ον
2 όξαρτύειν Reiskr {cf. ί>73 η) : όξαριθμζΐν.
3 ϋ Wyttenhach : η.	4 άλούσαις Xvlander : άδούσαις.
α More in Aflian, De Xatura minimal, xii. 37 ; at. b Cf. Gellius, Xortes Atticae, xiii. 21. 25; Alciphron, Dp}>. iii. SO. I ; Philostratus, \'Ha Apoll. i. 7 ; vi. 36: at. 400
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player, since these are famous tales and I rather imagine you have had enough of such to spoil your appetite for more,01 I omit them.
19· As for starlings b and crows and parrots which learn to talk and afford their teachers so malleable and imitative a vocal current to train and discipline, they seem to me to be champions and advocates of the other animals in their ability to learn, instructing us in some measure that they too are endowed both with rational utterance c and with articulate voice ; for which reason it is quite ridiculous to admit a comparison of them with creatures who have not enough voice even to howl or groan;d And what music, what grace do we not find in the natural, untaught warbling of birds ! To this the most eloquent and musical of our poets bear witness e when they compare their sweetest songs and poems to the singing of swans and nightingales. Now since there is more reason in teaching than in learning, we must yield assent to Aristotle f when he says that animals do teach : a nightingale, in fact, has been observed instructing her young how to sing. A further proof that supports him is the fact that birds which have been taken young from the nest and bred apart from their mothers sing the worse for it g ; for the birds that are bred with their mothers are taught and learn, not for pay or glory, but for the joy of rivalling each other in song and because they cherish the beautiful in their utterance rather than the useful.
c For the Λόγος προφορικός see, e.g., Mor. 777 b-c. d Cf. Aristotle, Historm Animal, iv. 9 (535 b 14 if.). e e.g., Bacchvlides, iii. 97 : Anth. Pal. vii. 414. f Historia Animal, iv. 19 (535 b ΙΤ) ; cf. ix. 1 (60S a 18) ; cf. Aelian, he Xatura Animal, iii. 40.
9 Cf. 99ι’ b-c infra.
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3)	’Έχω δε περί τούτου καί λόγον είπεΐν προς υμάς, άκουσας Ελλήνων re πολλών καί 'Ρωμαίων παρα-γενομενων. κουρεύς γάρ τις εργαστηριον εχων εν 'Ρώμη προ τον τεμένους, ο καλοΰσιν Ελλἡνων C αγοράν, θαυμαστόν τι χρήμα πολύφωνου και πολυ-φθόγγου κίττης ετρεφεν, ή1 καί ανθρώπου ρήματα και θηρίων φθόγγους και φόφους οργάνων αντ-απεδίδου, μηδενός άναγκάζοντος ἀλλ’ αυτήν εθί-ζουσα και φιλοτιμουμενη μηδέν άρρητον άπολιπεΐν μηδ* άμίμητον. ετυχε δε' τις εκεΐθεν των πλουσίων εκκομιζόμενος υπό σάλπιγξι πολλαΐς, καί γενο-μενης ώσπερ είωθε κατά τον τόπον επιστάσεως, εύδοκιμοΰντες οι σαλπιγκται και κελευόμενοι πολυν χρόνον ενδιετριφαν η δε κίττα μετά την ημέραν εκείνην άφθογγος ήν και άναυδος, ουδέ την αυτής 13 επι τοΐς άναγκαίοις πάθεσιν άφιεΐσα φωνήν, τοΐς οΰν πρότερον αυτής θαυμάζουσι την φωνήν τότε θαύμα μεΐζον ή σιωπή παρείχε, κωφόν ακρόαμα τοΐς συνήθως2 παροδευουσι τον τόπον· ύποφίαι δε φαρμάκων επι τούς ομοτέχνους ήσαν οι δε πλεΐστοι τάς σάλπιγγας εΐκαζον εκπλήξαι την ακοήν, τή δ’ ακοή συγκατεσβεσθαι την φωνήν, ήν δ’ ουδέτερα τούτων, άλλ’ άσκησις ως εοικε και άναχώρησις εις εαυτό του μιμητικού, καθάπερ οργανον εξαρτυο-μενου την φωνήν και παρασκευάζοντος- άφνω γάρ
1 η added by Bernardakis.
2 ακροάματος συνήθους Reiske.
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On this subject I have a story to tell you which 1 heard myself from many Greeks and Romans who were eye-witnesses. A certain barber at Rome had his shop directly opposite the precinct which they call the Market of the Greeks.a He bred up a wonderful prodigy of a jay b with a huge range of tones and expressions, which could reproduce the phrases of human speech and the cries of beasts and the sound of instruments—under no compulsion, but making it a rule and a point of honour to let nothing go unrepeated or unimitated. Now it happened that a certain rich man was buried from that quarter to the blast of many trumpets and. as is customary, there was a halt in front of the barber-shop while the trumpeters, who were applauded and encored, played for a long time. From that day on the jay was speechless and mute, not letting out even a peep to request the necessities of life :	so those
who habitually passed the place and had formerly wondered at her voice, were now even more astonished at her silence. Some suspected that she had been poisoned by rival bird-trainers, but most conjectured that the trumpets had blasted her hearing and that her voice had been simultaneously extinguished. Now neither of these guesses was correct : it was self-discipline, it would seem, and her talent for mimicry that had sought an inner retreat as she refitted and prepared her voice like a musical instrument. For suddenly her mimicry returned
a Graecostadium (see Platner and Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Rome, s.v.) or Forum Graecorum.
b Of. Porphyry, De Abstinent la, iii. 2 (p. 191. 8, ed. Xauck) : Gow on Theocritus, v. 136 ; Aristotle, Hlstoria Animal, ix. 13 (615 b 19 f.). See also the talking birds in Pliny, Xat. Iilst. χ. 118-134.
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(973)	αύθις ήκε καί άνελαμφεν ούδεν των συνήθων καί E παλαιών μιμημάτων εκείνων, αλλά τα μέλη των σαλπίγγων αύταΐς περιόδοις φθεγγομενη και μετα-βολάς πάσας και κρουμά των διεξι ουσα πάντας ρυθμούς· ώστε, όπερ 0φην, της εύμαθείας λογικω-τεραν είναι την αύτομάθειαν εν αύτοΐς.
II λὺς εν γε τι μάθημα κυνός ου δοκώ μοι παρή-σειν, γενόμενος εν 'Υώμη θεατής, παρών γάρ 6 κύων μίμω πλοκήν εχοντι δραματικήν και πολυπρόσωπου άλλας τε μιμήσεις άπεδίδου τοΐς ύπο-κειμενοις πάθεσι και πράγμασι προσφόρους, και φαρμάκου ποιούμενων εν αύτώ πείραν υπνωτικού μεν υποκείμενου δ’ είναι θανάσιμου, τον τ’ άρτον, ω δήθεν ε με μικτό τό φάρμακον, εδεξατο και κατα-I'1 φαγών ολίγον ύστερον όμοιος ήν ύποτρεμοντι και σφαλλόμενα) και καρηβαροΰντι’ τέλος δε προτείνας εαυτόν ώσπερ νεκρός εκειτο, και παρεΐχεν ελκειν και μεταφερειν, ως ό τού δράματος ύττηγόρευε λόγος, επει δε τον καιρόν εκ των λεγομένων καί πραττομενων ενόησεν, ήσυχη τό πρώτον εκίνησεν εαυτόν, ώσπερ εξ ύπνου βαθεος άναφερόμενος, και 974 τήν κεφαλήν επάρας διεβλεφεν' επειτα θαυμασάν-των, εξαναστάς εβάδιζε προς ον εδει καί προσή-καλλε1 χαίρων και φιλοφ ρονού μένος, ώστε πάντας ανθρώπους και Κ αίσαρα (παρήν γάρ ό γέρων Ούεσπασιανός εν τω λϊαρκελλου θεάτρω) συμπαθείς γενεσθαι.
1 7τροσήκαλλε Wyttenbach : προσήκε μεν.
α This is also the accomplishment of a homonymous bird in Aelian, !>e Saturn Animal, vi. 19.
6 See 1)7:1 λ supra.
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and there blazed forth none of those old familiar imitations, but only the music of the trumpets,® reproduced with its exact sequences and every change of pitch and rhythm and tone. I conclude, as I said before,b that self-instruction implies more reason in animals than does readiness to learn from others.
Still, I believe that I should not pass over one example at least of a clod’s learning.c of which I myself was a spectator at Rome. The dog appeared in a pantomime with a dramatic plot and many characters and conformed in its acting at all points with the acts and reactions required by the text. In particular, they experimented on it with a drug that was really soporific, but supposed in the story to be deadly. The doa' took the bread that was supposedly drugged, swallowed it, and a little later appeared to shiver and stagger and nod until it finally sprawled out and lay there like a corpse, letting itself be dragged and hauled about, as the plot of the play prescribed. But when it recognized from the words and action that the time had come, at first it began to stir slightly, as though recovering from a profound sleep, and lifted its head and looked about. Then to the amazement of the spectators it got up and proceeded to the right person and fawned on him with joy and pleasure so that everyone, and even Caesar himself (for the aged Vespasiand was present in the Theatre of Marcellus), was much moved.
c Cf. the bears that acted a farce in Script. Hist. Avg., Vita Car. xix. 2.
d \Tespasian became emperor in a.d. 69 when he was 60 years old and died ten years later, so that this incident can be dated only within the decade.
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4)	ι20. Γελοίοι δ’ ίσως εσμεν επί τόο μανθάνειν ra
ζώα σεμνύνον τες, ών 6 δημόκριτος άποφαινει μαθητάς εν τοΐς μεγίστοις γεγονότος ημάς’ αράχνης εν1 νφαιτικη καί άκεστικη, χελιδόνος εν οικοδομώ, και των λιγυρών, κύκνου και άηδόνος, εν ωδη κατά μίμησιν. ιατρικής δε πολύ των τριών Β ειδών έκαστον και γενναΐον εν αύτοΐς μόριον όρώ-μεν ου γάρ μόνον τω φαρμακευτικόν χρώνται, χελώναι μεν όρίγανον γαλαΐ δε πηγανον, όταν 6φεoJς φάγωσιν, επεσθίουσαι· κύνες δἐ πόα τινι καθαίροντες εαυτούς χολεριώντας· ό δε δράκων τω μαράθρω τον οφθαλμόν άμβλυώττοντα λεπτύνων και διαχαράττων η δ’ άρκτος, όταν εκ του φωλεού προελθη, το άρον εσθίονσα πρώτον τό άγριον η γάρ δριμύτης ανοίγει σνμπεφυκός2 αυτής τό έντερου* άλλως δ’ άσώδης γενομενη προς τάς μυρμηκίας τρέπεται και κάθηται προβάλλονσα λιπαρόν και μαλακην ικμάδι γλυκεία την γλώσσαν, άχρις ου C μνρμήκων άνάπλεως γενηται* καταπίνουσα γάρ
1	iv added by Xylander.
2 σνμμζμυκος Bernardakis.
α On this chapter see T. Weidlich, Die Sympathie in Altertum, ρ. Γ2.
6 Diels-Kranz, Fray. <hr Vorsok. ii, p. 173, frag. 154·; cf. 15ailey on Lucretius, v. L‘179 (vol. iii, p. 1510 of his edition) ; Aelian, De Natura Animal, xii. 16. c Cf. 978 λ supra.
d As jriven here, cure by (1) drills, (2) diet, (3) surgery. There art* five divisions in Diogenes Laertius, iii. 85: al.
e Cf. Mar. 918 c, 9ί)1 κ ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 12 and Thompson on Aristotle, llistoria Animal, ix. 6 (612 a ΛΙ·) ; of wounded partridges and storks and doves in Aelian, op. rit. v. -t(> ( Aristotle, op. rit. 612 a 32).
/ Aristotle, llistoria Animal, ix. <> (612 a 28).
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20.® Yet perhaps it is ridiculous for us to make a parade of animals distinguished for learning when Democritus b declares that we have been their pupils in matters of fundamental importance : of the spider in weaving and mending, of the swallow in home-building, of the sweet-voiced swan and nightingale c in our imitation of their song. Further, of the three divisions of medicine,d we can discern in animals a generous portion of each : for it is not cure by drugs alone of which they make use. After devouring a serpent tortoises e take a dessert of marjoram, and weasels f of me. Dogs 0 purge themselves when bilious by a certain kind of grass. The snakeh sharpens and restores its fading sight \vith fennel. When the she-bear comes forth from her lair,* the first thing she eats is wild arum 3; for its acridity opens her gut which has become constricted. At other times, when she suffers from nausea,fc she resorts to anthills and sits, holding out her tongue all running and juicy with sweet liquor until it is covered with ants ; these she swallows 1 and is
ΰ See Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal. Lx. 6 (612 a 6) ; add Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, i. 71.
h Pliny, Sat. Hist. xx. -254. Other details nf snake diet in Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 4.
* As in 971 d-e supra.
3	Probably the Adam-and-Eve (Arum maculatum L.), since the Italian arum (Arum italicum Mill.) was cultivated. See Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 17 (600 b 11); ix. 6 (611 b 34) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 129 ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 3. Oribasius (Coll. Med. iii. 24·. 5) characterizes wild arum as an aperient.
k When she has swallowed the fruit of the mandrake, according to Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 101.
1 Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 4· (594 b 9) ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 3; Sextus Empiricus, op. cit. i. 57.
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(974)	ωφελείται. της τ’ ίβεως τον υποκλυσμόν άλμη καθαιρομενης Αιγύπτιοι συνιδεῖν καί μιμησασθαι λεγουσιν οι δ’ ιερείς ϋ8ατι χρώνται, περιαγνίζοντες εαυτούς, εξ ου πεπωκεν ΐβις· αν γάρ η φαρμακώ8ες η νοσηρόν άλλως το ύδωρ, ου προσεισιν.
Άλλα και τροφής άποσχεσει ενια θεραπεύεται,1 καθάπερ λύκοι και λεοντες, όταν κρεών γενωνται 8ιακορεΐς, ησυχίαν άγουσι κατακείμενοι και συν-θάλποντες εαυτούς, τίγριν 8ε φασιν, ερίφου παρα-8οθεντος αύτηβ χρωμενην 8ιαίτη μη φαγεΐν εφ* ημέρας 8ύο, τη 8ε τρίτη πεινώσαν αιτεΐν άλλο και D την γαλεάγραν σπαράσσειν εκείνου 8ε φείσασθαι οίομενην σύντροφον άχειν η8η καί σύνοικον.
Ου μην άλλα καί χειρουργία χρησθαι τούς ελέφαντας ιστοροΰσι* καί γάρ ξυστά καί λόγχας καί τοξεύματα, παριστάμενοι τοΐς τετρωμενοις, άνευ σπαραγμού ρα8ίως καί άβλαβώς εξελκουσιν. αι Κρητικαί αΐγες, όταν το 8ίκταμνον φάγωσιν, εκ-βάλλουσαι τα τοξεύματα ρα8ίως καταμαθεΐν ταΐς εγκύοις την βοτάνην πάρεσχον εκτρωτικην 8ύναμιν εχουσαν’ επ' οΰ8εν γάρ άλλο τρωθεΐσαι φέρονται καί ζητοΰσι καί 8ιώκουσιν η3 το δίκταμνον.
1 Oepaneverai Bernarclakis : θεραπεύονται.
2	Α short lacuna is probable here.
3 διωκονσιν η Keiske : διωκουσι.
a Cf. Aelian, De Saturn Animal, ii. 35 ; vii. 45 ; Pliny, Sat. /list. viii. 97 ; Cicero, De Saturn Deoruml ii. 50.
b Cf. Aelian, De Saturn Animal, iv. Ιό; see the hippopotamus in Amin. Marc. xx. 15. 23.
c Of a leopard in Aelian, De Saturn Animal, vi. 2. This account seems to indicate a lacuna in our text explaining why
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alleviated. The Egyptians a declare that they have observed and imitated the ibis’ clyster-like purging of herself with brine ; and the priests make use of water from which an ibis has drunk to purify themselves ; for if the water is tainted or unhealthv in any way, the ibis will not approach it.
Then, too, some beasts cure themselves by a short fast, like wolves b and lions who. when they are surfeited with flesh, lie still for a while, basking in the sun. And they say a tigress, if a kid is given her, will keep fasting for two days without eating ; on the third, she grows hungry and asks for some other food. She will even pull her cage to pieces, but \till not touch the kid which she has now come to regard as a fellow-boarder and room mate.6
Yet again, they relate that elephants employ surgery : they do, in fact, bring aid to the woundedd by easily and harmlessly drawing out spears and javelins and arrows without any laceration of the flesh. And Cretan goats,6 when they eat dittany/ easily expel arrows from their bodies and so have presented an easy lesson for women with child to take to heart, that the herb has an abortive property g ; for there is nothing except dittany that the goats, when they are wounded, rush to search for.
the tigress did not eat the kid in the first place : “ because she had already had enough to eat.’’
d For an example see the anecdote of Porus in 970 d supra, 977 β infra ; Juba, frag. 52 (Jacoby) ; Aelian, Oe Xatura Animal, vii. 45.
e Cf. 991 f infra ; Philo, 38 (p. 119): Vergil, Aen. xii. 115 ; Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 6 (612 a S) ; Pease, Melanges Marouzeau, 1948, p. 472.
f Cretan dittany (Origanum dictamnus L.) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. xx. 156.
3 Cf. Pease, op. eit. p. ΤΤΙ.
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(974)	21. Ήττου δἐ ταΰτα θαυμαστά, καίπερ ουσα
θαυμάσια, ποιοΰσιν αι νόησιν αριθμού και δύναμιν E του άριθμεΐν εχουσαι φύσεις, ώσπερ εχουσιν αι περί Σοΰσα βόες* εισι γάρ αυτόθι τον βασιλικόν παράδεισον άρδουσαι περιάκτοις άντλήμασιν, ών ώρισται τό πλήθος· εκατόν γάρ εκάστη βοΰς αναφέρει καθ’ ημέραν εκάστην άντλήματα* πλείονα δ* ούκ εστιν ούτε λαβεΐν1 ούτε βιάσασθαι βουλόμενον άλλα και πείρας ενεκα πολλάκις προστιθεντων, ύφ-ίσταται και ου πρόεισιν, άποδοΰσα τό τεταγμε-ι ον’ ούτως ακριβώς συντίθησι και καταμνημονεύει τό κεφάλαιον, ως Κτησίας 6 Κνίδιος ίστόρηκε.
Αίβυες δ’ Αιγυπτίων καταγελώσι μυθολογούντων F περί τοΰ όρυγος, ως φωνήν άφιεντος ημέρας εκείνης και ώρας ης επιτελλει τό άστρον, δ Σώθιν αυτοί Κύνα δε και Σείριον ημείς καλοΰμεν* τάς γοϋν2 όμου τι3 πάσας αΐγας, όταν άνάσχη μεθ' ήλιου τό άστρον άτρεκώς, εκεί4 στρεφομενας απόβλεπειν προς την άνατολήν και τεκμήριον τούτο τής περιόδου βεβαιότατου είναι και μάλιστα τοΐς μαθηματικοΐς κανόσιν όμολογούμενον.
975	22. "Ιυα δἐ κορυφήν 6 λόγος επιθεις εαυτώ
παύσηται, φερε κινήσαντες τήν άφ’ ιεράς βραχέα περί θειότητος αυτών καί μαντικής είπωμεν. ου
1 λαβΑν] λαθΑν Meziriaeus.
2 γοϋν \\ . (Λ II. : γάρ αυτών.
3	π added by Bernardakis.
4	άκ€Ϊ early editors : * 6
a ( f. Aelian, l>e Saturn Animal, iv. 53.
6 Frap. o3h, c*d. (iilmore (p. 1 ί»β) ; </. Aelian, i)e Saturn Animal, vii. 1.
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21.	These matters, though wonderful, are less surprising than are those creatures which have cognition of number and can count," as do the cattle near Susa. At that place they irrigate the royal park with water raised in buckets by wheels, and the number of bucketfuls is prescribed. For each cow raises one hundred bucketfuls each day, and more you could not get from her. even if you wanted to use force. In fact, they often try to add to the number to see; but the cow balks and will not continue when once she has delivered her quota, so accurately does she compute and remember the sum, as Ctesias b of Cnidus has related.
The Libyans laugh at the Egyptians for telling a fabulous tale about the orvx,c that it lets out a cry d at that very day and hour when the star rises that they call Sothis,6 which we call the Dog Star or Sirius. At any rate, when this star rises flush with the sun, practically all the goats turn about and look toward the east ; and this is the most certain sign of its return and agrees most exactly with the tables of mathematical calculation/
22.	But that my discourse may add its finishing touch and terminate, let me “ make the move from the sacred line ” 9 and say a few words about the divine inspiration and the mantic power of animals.
c See Mair on Oppian, Cyn. ii. 446.
d A sneeze, according· to Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 107 ; Aelian, De Natura Animal, vii. 8.
e Cf. Mor. 359 d, 376 a.
1 They watched for the first sight of Siriu.s before daybreak about June 20 ; the date shifted in the Egyptian calendar.
a See Mor. 783 β with Fowler’s note ; also 1116 e ; Plato, Laics, 739 a ; and Gow on Theocritus, vi. IS. The meaning is probably something like “ let me play my last trump,” or “ commit my last reserve.”
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(97f)) γάρ τι μικρόν ονδ' άδοξον, αλλά πολύ καί παμπα-λαιον μαντικής μόριον οίωνιστικη κίκληται- το yap οξύ και νοερόν αύτών και δι’ εύστροφίαν υπήκοον άπάσης φαντασίας ώσπερ όργάνω1 τω θεώ παρεχει χρησθαι και τρόπειν επί τε κίνησιν επί τε φωνάς και γηρύματα και σχήματα νυν μεν ενστατικα νυν δε φορά καθάπερ πνεύματα τάς2 μεν επικόπτοντα τάς δ’ επευθύνοντα πράξεις και όρμάς εις τδ τέλος. Β διό Koivfj μεν 6 Eύριπίδης “ θεών κηρυκας ” ονομάζει τούς όρνιθας· ιδία δε φησιν 6 Σωκράτης “ όμόδονλον ” εαυτόν ποιεΐσθαι “ των κύκνων · ιοσπερ αΰ καί των βασιλέων αετός μεν 6 II ύρρος ηδετο καλούμενος, ιέραξ δ’ 6 Άντίοχος- ιχθύς δε τούς άμαθεΐς καί ανόητους λοιδοροΰντες η3 σκώ-πτοντες όνομάζομεν. άλλα δη μυρίων μυριάκις είπείν παρόντων, α προδείκνυσιν ήμΐν καί προσημαίνει τα πεζά καί πτηνά παρά των θεών, εν ούκ εστι τοιουτον άποφηναι τω προδικούντι τών ενύδρων, άλλα κωφά πάντα καί τυφλά της προνοίας εις τον άθεον καί τιτανικόν άπερριπται τόπον4 ώσπερ ασεβών χώρον, ου τό λογικόν καί νοερόν C εγκατεσβεσται της φυχης, εσχάτω δε τινι συμπε-
1 όργανον Kt*isk(\
2 τάς μιν . . . τάς δ« Wyttenbaoh : ταΐς μιν . . . ταΐς Se.
3 η] μάλλον η lieiskc.
4	τόπον] πόντον \\ . ('. Μ.
« Ornithosropy or ornithomaney (cf. Leviticus xix. 26); Latin uupurhtm, uuspicium. See also IMato, Phaedrus, x?14 n, Iduirdo, So υ.
& Perhaps Ion, 1Λ!) ; cf. also Mor. 105 π for the phrase.
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It is, in fact, no small or ignoble division of divination, but a great and very ancient one, which takes its name from birds a ; for their quickness of apprehension and their habit of responding to any manifestation, so easily are they diverted, serves as an instrument for the god, who directs their movements, their calls or cries, and their formations which are sometimes contrary, sometimes favouring, as winds are ; so that he uses some birds to cut short, others to speed enterprises and inceptions to the destined end. It is for this reason that Euripides b calls birds in general “ heralds of the gods ” ; and, in particular, Socrates c says that he considers himself a “ fello\v-slave of the swans.” So again, among monarchs Pyrrhus d liked to be called an Eagle and Antiochus e a Hawk. But when we deride, or rail at, stupid and ignorant people we call them “ fish.” Really, we can produce cases by the thousand of signs and portents manifested to us by the gods through creatures of land and air, but not one such can the advocate for aquatic creatures name/ So, they are all “ deaf and blind5 ” so far as foreseeing anything goes, and so have been cast aside into the godless and titanic h region, as into a Limbo of the Unblessed, where the rational and intelligent part of the soul has been extinguished. Having, however, only a last remnant
c Plato, Phaedo, 85 b.
d CL Mor. 1S4 d ; Life of Pyrrhus, χ. 1 (388 a-b) ; Life of Aristides, vi. 2 (322 a) ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vii. 45.
e Cf. Mor. 184· a. This Antiochus was not, strictly speaking, a king, but the younger son of Antiochus II. f This charge is answered in 976 c infra.
9	Cf. the fragment of Epicharmus cited above in 961 a. h Cf. Plato, Laics, 701 b-c (and Shorey, ΙΓΛαἱ Plato Said, p. 629 ) ; 942 a supra and Chernies’ note (Class. Phil, xlvi, 1951, p. 157, n. 95) ; see also 996 c infra with the note.
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5)	φυρμενης καί κατακεκλυόμενης αίσθήσεως μορίω, σπαίρουσι μάλλον ή ζώσιν εοικεν.
28. ΗΡΑΚΛΕΩΝ. ’’Amye τα? οφρΰς, ώ φίλε Φαί-διμε, καί διεγειρε σεαυτόν ήμΐν τοΐς ενάλοις καί νησιώταις- ον παιδιά τό χρήμα του λόγου γεγονεν, άλλ' ερρωμενος αγών και ρητορβία κιγκλίδων επι-δεουσα καί βήματος.
φαίδιμος. Έΐ'εδρα μεν οΰν, ώ Ηρακλε'ων, συν δόλιο καταφανής' κραιπαλώσι γάρ ετι το χθιζόν και βεβαπτισμενοις νήφων, ως όρας, 6 γενναίος εκ παρασκευής επιτεθειται. παραιτεΐσθαι δ’ ούκ εστιν ου γάρ βουλομαι 111νδάρου ζηλωτής ών ακόυσα ι τό
D	τιθέμενων αγώνων πρόφασις
άρετάν ες αίπύν εβαλε σκότον.
σχολή μεν γάρ πολλή πάρεστιν1 ὑμῖν,2 αργούν των ου λόγων3 άλλα κυνών και ίππων καί δικτύου καί πάσης σαγήνης, διά τους λόγους εκεχειρίας κοινή πάσι τοΐς ζωοις κατά τε γην καί κατά θάλατταν δεδομένης τό σήμερον, άλλά μή φοβηθήτε' χρή-σομαι γάρ αυτή μετρίως, ούτε δόξας φιλοσόφων ουτ Αιγυπτίων μύθους ούτ άμαρτύρους Ίυδώυ επαγόμενος ή Αιβύων διηγήσεις' α δε πανταχοϋ
1	σχολή μιν γάρ πολλή πάρζστιν Bernardakis :	σχολή μϊν
oil' πολλή γάρ ΐστιν.
2	ημΐν W. II. : νμίν.
3	λόγων Wyttenbaeh : χορών.
α That is, it is so realistic that one might imagine oneself in the law-courts or the public assembly.
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of sensation that is clogged with mud and deluged with water, they seem to be at their last gasp rather than alive.
23.	heracleox. Raise your brows, dear Phaedi-mus, and rouse yourself to defend us the sea folk, the island-dwellers ! This bout of argument has become no child’s play, but a hard-fought contest, a debate which lacks only the actual bar and platform.®
phaedimus. Not so, Heracleori, but an ambush laid with malice aforethought has been disclosed. While we are still tipsy and soused from yesterday’s bout, this gentleman, as you see, has attacked us with premeditation, cold sober. Yet there can be no begging off. Devotee of Pindar b though I am, I do not want to be addressed with the quotation
To excuse oneself when combat is offered Has consigned valour to deep obscurity ;
for we have much leisure c; and it is not our discourse that will be idle, but our dogs and horses, our nets and seines of all kinds, for a truce is granted for to-day because of our argument to every creature both on land and sea. Yet do not fear : I shall use it d with moderation, introducing no opinions of philosophers or Egyptian fables or unattested tales of Indians or Libyans. But those facts that may be observed
6 Frag. 272, ed. Turyn (228 Schroeder, 215 Bowra) ; of. Mor. 783 β ; Leutsch and Sehneidewin, Paroemlographi Graec'u i, p. 44 ; Plato, Cratylus, 421 d.
f Perhaps merely a passing allusion to some such passage as Plato, Phaedrus, 25'6 e rather than, as Bernardakis thought, a quotation from an unknown tragic poet (Xauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 869, Adesp. 13S).
d Either “ our leisure ” or “ the truce,” i.e. the holiday Plutarch has given his pupils (see the Introduction to this essay).
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(075) μάρτυρας εχει τους εργαζομένους την θάλατταν όρώμενα καί δίδωσι τῆ οφει πίστιν, τούτων ολίγα E παραθήσομαι. καίτοι των μεν1 εν γή παραδειγμάτων έπιπροσθοΰν ούδέν ἐστιν, άλλ’ άνεωγμένη παρέχει τῆ αισθήσει την ιστορίαν' ή δἐ θάλασσα μικρά κατιδεΐν και γλίσχρα δίδωσι, των δε πλεί-στων κατακαλύπτει γενέσεις και τροφάς επιθέσεις τε και φύλακας άλλήλων, εν αις ούκ ολίγα και συνέσεως έργα καί μνήμης και κοινωνίας αγνοούμενα βλάπτει τον λόγον, επειτα τα μεν εν γή διά την ομοφυλίαν και την συνδιαίτησιν άμωσγέπως συναναχρωννυμενα τοις άνθρωπίνοις ήθεσιν άπο-F λαύει καί τροφής καί διδασκαλίας καί μιμήσεως’ ή τό μεν πικρόν άπαν καί σκυθρωπόν ώσπερ επιμιξία ποτίμου θάλασσαν εφηδυνει, τό δε δυσξύνε-τον1 2 3 άπαν καί νωθρόν έπεγείρει ταις μετ ανθρώπων κοινωνήσεσινΖ άναρριπιζόμενον. 6 δἐ των ένάλων βίος οροις μεγάλοις τής προς ανθρώπους άπωκισ-μένος ομιλίας έπείσακτον ούδεν ουδέ συνειθισμένον 970 έχων ίδιάς ἐστι καί αύθιγενής καί άκρατος άλλο-τρίοις ήθεσι διά τον τόπον, ου διά την φυσιν. ή γάρ φύσις οσον έξικνεΐται μαθήσεως έφ’ αυτήν δεχο-μένη καί στέγουσα παρέχει πολλάς μεν έγχέλεις άνθρώποις χειροήθεις, ώσπερ τάς ίεράς λέγομένας4 εν τή \\ρεθουση, πολλαχοΰ δ’ ίχθΰς ύπακουοντας
1 μζν added by λ\\ C. H.
2 δυσ£υΐ'€τοΐ’ Reiske : δυσζννθετον.
3 κογνωνησωιν Elliperius : κινήσεσι,ν.
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everywhere and have as witnesses the meii who exploit the sea and acquire their credit from direct observation, of these I shall present a few. Yet there is nothing to impede illustrations drawn from land animals : the land is wide open for investigation by the senses. The sea. on the other hand, grants us but a few dubious glimpses. She draws a veil over the birth and growth, the attacks and reciprocal defences, of most of her denizens. Among these there are no few feats of intelligence and memory and community spirit that remain unknown to us and so obstruct our argument. Then too. land animals a by reason of their close relationship and their cohabitation have to some extent been imbued with human manners ; they have the advantage of their breeding and teaching and imitation, which sweetens all their bitterness and sullenness, like fresh water mixed with brine, while their lack of understanding and dullness arc roused to life by human contacts. Whereas the life of sea creatures, being set apart by mighty bounds from intercourse with men and having nothing adventitious or acquired from human usage, is peculiar to itself, indigenous. and uncontaminated by foreign ways, not by distinction of Nature, but of location. For their Nature is such as to welcome and retain such instruction as reaches them. This it is that renders many eels tractable, like those that are called sacred in Arethusa h ; and in many places there are fish which
α Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. Lx. 1. b Cf. Aelian, De datura Animal, viii. 4.
4 Upas λςγομένας follows έγχέλας in the mss. ; transferred here by Kaltwasser.
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(976) αυτών όνόμασιν ώσπερ την Κράσσου μύραιναν Ιστοροΰσιν, ής άποθανουσης εκλαυσεν 6 Κράσσος' καί ποτε Αομετίου προς αυτόν είπόντος, “ου συ μυρσίνης άποθανούσης εκλαυσας; " άπήντησεν, ου συ τρεις θάφας γυναίκας ούκ εδάκρυσας ; ”
ΟΙ δε κροκόδειλοί των ίερεων ου μόνον γνωρί-Β ζουσι την φωνήν καλούντων καί την φαΰσιν ύπο-μενουσlv, άλλα καί διαχανόντες παρεχουσι τούς όδόντας εκκαθαίρειν ταΐς χερσι καί περιμάττειν όθονίοις. εναγχος δε Φίλινος ό βέλτιστος ηκων πέπλα νημενος εν Αίγυπτω παρ’ ημάς διηγείτο γραΰν ίδεΐν εν Ανταίου πόλει κροκοδείλω συγκαθ-ευδουσαν επι σκίμποδος ευ μάλα κοσμίως παρεκ-τεταμενω.
Πάλαι δ’ ιστοροΰσι, Πτολεμαίου του βασιλεως παρακαλουμενου, τον ιερόν κροκόδειλον μη επακου-σαντα μηδε πεισθεντα λιπαροϋντι και δεομενω1 τοι? ιερεΰσι δόξαι προσημαίνειν την μετ’ ου πολύ C συμβάσαν αύτω του βίου τελευτήν ώστε μηδε τής πολυτίμητου μαντικής άμοιρον είναι τό των ένυδρων γένος μηδ’ άγεραστον επεϊ και περί \οΰραν πυνθάνομαι, κώμην εν τή Λυκία Φἐλλου μεταξύ καί Μύρων, καθεζομενους επ' ίχθύσιν ώσπερ οίω-1 λιπαρονντι και Βεομενω Reiske : λιπαρονσι και δζομενοις.
α ('f. Pliny, Χ at. /list. x. 15)3 :	\dian, l)e Xatura
Animal, xii. 30.
b Not in the Life of (’rassus, but derived from the same source as Aelian, be Xatura Animal, viii. I.; <f. tht* remarks in the Life of Solon, vii. i (Si λ). 'Hie story i.s also recounted in Mar. s!) λ, si 1 λ; M.icrobins, Sat. iii. 10. t; Porphyry, 418
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will respond to their own names,α as the story goes of Crassus’ b moray, upon the death of which he wept. And once when Domitius c said to him, “ Isn’t it true that you wept when a moray died ? ” he answered, “ Isn’t it true that you buried three wives and didn’t weep ? ”
The priests’ crocodiles d not only recognize the voice of those who summon them and allow themselves to be handled, but open their mouths to let their teeth be cleaned by hand and wiped with towels. Recently our excellent Philinus came back from a trip to Egypt and told us that he had seen in Antaeopolis an old woman sleeping on a low bed beside a crocodile, which was stretched out beside her in a perfectly decorous way.
They have long been telling the tale that when King Ptolemy e summoned the sacred crocodile and it would not heed him or obey in spite of his entreaties and requests, it seemed to the priests an omen of his death, which came about not long after ; whence it appears that the race of water creatures is not wholly unendowed with your precious gift of divination/ Indeed. I have heard that near Sura,3 a village in Lycia between Phellus and Myra, men sit and watch the gyrations and flights and pursuits of fish and
De Abstinentia, iii. 5. Hortensius, too, wept bitterly at the death of his pet moray (Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 172).
c L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul in 51 b.c., a bitter political opponent of Crassus and the Triumvirate.
d Cf. Aelian, Joe. rit.
e Aelian, lor. rit., does not know which Ptolemy is meant; cf. the story of Apis and Germanicus in Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 185 ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 14. 8.
/ Cf. 975 β svpra ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 55.
9 Aelian, De Xatura Animal, viii. 5 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. xxxii. 17.
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6)	νοΐς διαμαντενεσθαι τέχνη τινι και λόγω ελιζεις1 καί φυγάς καί διώκει? αυτών επισκοπούντας.
24.	Άλλα ταΰτα μεν ear ω του μη παντάπασιν έκφυλου μηδ' ασυμπαθούς προς ημάς Ικανά δείγματα' της 8’ ακράτου καί φυσικής συνεσεως μέγα δηλωμα τό οκνηρόν2 εστιν ουδέ ν γάρ ούτως εύχει-ρωτον άνθρωπω νηκτόν, ο3 μη πέτραις προσέχεται D καί προσπεφυκεν, ούδ’ άλώσιμον άνευ πραγματείας, ως λύκοις μεν όνοι και μεροφι μελισσαι, χελιδόσι δε τεττιγες, ελάφοις δ’ οφεις αγόμενοι ραδίως υπ αυτών· η και τούνομα πεποίηται παρώνυμον ου της ελαφρότητος άλλα της ελζεως τού οφεως. και το πρόβατον προσκαλείται τω πόδι τον λύκον, τη δἐ παρδαλέ ι τα πλεΐστα προσχωρεΐν χαίροντα τη όσμη, μάλιστα δε τον πίθηκον λεγουσι. των δε θαλατ-τίων όμοΰ τι πάντων η προαίσθησις ύποπτος ουσα και πεφυλαγμενη προς τάς επιθεσεις υπό συνεσεως, ουχ άπλοΰν τό της άγρας εργον ουδέ φαύλον άλΧ E οργάνων τε παντοδαπών και σοφισμάτων επ' αυτά δεινών καί απατηλών δεόμενον άπείργασται.
Και τούτο δῆλον ἐστιν από τών πάνυ προχείρων. τον μεν γάρ άσπαλιευτικόν κάλαμον ου βούλονται πάχος όχειν, καίπερ ευτόνου δεόμενοι προς τούς σπαραγμούς τών άλισκομενων, άλλα μάλλον εκλέγονται τον λεπτόν, όπως μη πλατείαν επιβάλλων σκιάν εκταράττη τό ύποπτον αυτών, επειτα την
1 λόγω ελίξεις Hryail : λόγων λόξίΐς.
2 οκνηρόν Post : κοινόν.	3 ο Kdske : α.
α \ bird : Aristotle, IHstoria Animal, ix. 1Μ (t>15 1) 25); Aclian, be Xatnra Animal, v. 11; I’liny, Sat. Hist. χ. 1M). b Aclian, be Xatnra Animal, viii. <) ; v. 18. c IClaphrotes.
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divine from them by a professional and rational system, as others do with birds.
But let these examples suffice to show that sea animals are not entirely unrelated to us or cut off from human fellowship. Of their uncontaminated and native intelligence their caution is strong evidence. For nothing that swims and does not merely stick or cling to rocks is easily taken or captured without trouble by man as are asses by wolves, bees by bee-eaters,0 cicadas by swallows, and snakes by cleer, which easilv attract them.b This, in fact, is why deer are called elaphoi, not from their swiftness,c but from their power of attracting snakes.d So too the ram draws the wolf by stamping and they say that very many creatures, and particularly apes, are attracted to the panther by their pleasure in its scent.6 But in practically all sea-creatures any sensation is suspect and evokes an intelligently inspired defensive reaction against attack, so that fishing has been rendered no simple or trivial task, but needs all manner of implements and clever and deceitful tricks to use against the fish.
This is perfectly clear from ready examples : no one wants to have an angler’s rod too thick, though it needs elasticity to withstand the thrashing of such fish as are caught ; men select, rather, a slender rod so that it may not cast a broad shadow and arouse suspicion/ In the next place, they do not thicken
d Helxis opheos, a fantastic etymology. Neither derivation is correct, elaphos being related to the Lithuanian elnis, “ cleer.” For the references see Mair on Oppian, Cyn. ii. 234. _
e See Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 6 (612 a 13) ; add Aelian, De Xatura Animal, viii. 6 ; v. 40.
f Cf. Gow on Theocritus, xxi. 10.
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[976) ορμιάν ου ποιονσι πολύπλοκου τοΐς άμμασι των βρόχων ουδέ τραχεΐαν ἐττει καί τούτο τον δόλον γίνεται τεκμήριου αύτοΐς. καί των τριχών τα καθήκοντα προς τό άγκιστρου ως ενι μάλιστα λευκά φαίνεσθαι μηχανώνταί' μάλλον γάρ ούτως εν F ττ) θαλάττη δι’ ομοιότητα της χρόας λανθάνονσι. το δ’ υπό τον ποιητοΰ λεγόμενον
η δε μολνβδαίνη ίκελη ες βνσσόν όρουσεν, ητε κατ άγρανλοιο βοός κεράς εμβεβανΐα ερχεται ώμηστησιν επ'1 ιχθνσι κηρα φερονσα*
παρακούοντες ενιοι βοείαις θριζιν οιονται προς τάς ορμιάς χρήσθαι τους παλαιούς· “ κέρας ” γάρ την τρίχα λεγεσθαι καί τό κείρασθαι διά τούτο και την κουράν καί τον παρ’ Άρχιλόχω “ κεροπλάστην ’ 1 977 φιλόκοσμον είναι περί κόμην και καλλωπιστήν, εστι δ’ ονκ αληθές· ίππείαις γάρ θριζι χρώνται, τάς των άρρενων λαμβάνοντες- αι γάρ θηλειαι τω οϋρω την τρίχα βεβρεγμενην αδρανή ποιοΰσιν. \\ρίστ-αρχος2 δε φησι μηδέν εν τούτοις λεγεσθαι σοφόν η περιττόν αλλά τω οντι κεράτιον περιτίθεσθαι προ τού αγκίστρου περί την ορμιάν, επεί3 προς άλλο
1 κηροπλάστην Turiieblis : κηροπλάστην.
2 'Αρισταρχος Platt : ’Αριστοτέλης.
3 eVct Jannotilis : Ιπειτα.
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the line with many plies when they attach the loop and do not make it rough ; for this, too, betrays the lure to the fish. They also contrive that the hairs which form the leader shall be as white as possible ; for in this way they are less conspicuous in the sea because of the similarity of colour. The remark of the Poet a :
Like lead she b sank into the great sea depths,
Like lead infixed in horn of rustic ox
Which brings destruction to the ravenous fish—
some misunderstand this and imagine that the ancients used ox-hair for their lines, alleging that keras c means “ hair ” and for this reason keirasthai means “ to have one’s hair cut ” and koura is a “ haircut ” d and the keroplastes e in Archilochus f is one who is fond of trimming and beautifying the hair. But this is not so : they use horse-hair which they take from males, for mares by wetting the hair with their urine make it weak.0 Aristarchus h declares that there is nothing erudite or subtle in these lines ; the fact is that a small piece of horn was attached to the line in front of the hook, since the fish, when they are confronted by anything else, chew the line
α Homer, Iliad, xxiv. 80-82.
b Iris going to visit Thetis.
c It means, of course, “ horn ” as above in Homer, Iliad, xxiv. SI.
d Or “ lock of hair.”
e “ Horn-fashioner,” so called from the horn-like bunching together of the hair : see the scholia on Iliad, xxiv. 81.
/ Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, ii, p. 1:26, fragr. 57 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyrica, i, p. 228, frag·. 59. See the note on 967 f supra.	9 Cf. Mor. 915 f—916 a.
h Not Aristotle, as the mss. read. See Platt, Class. Quart. v. 255.
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(977) ερχόμενου διεσθίουσι. των δ’ αγκίστρων τους μεν στρογγυλούς επί κεστρεας καί άμίας χρώντ αι μι κροστόμους όντας- τό γαρ εύρύτερον1 ευλαβούνται.- πολλάκις δε καί τό στρογγυλόν ό κεστρεύς ύποπτεύων εν κύκλω περινηχεται, τῆ ούρα περιρ-J} ραπίζων τό εδώδιμον καί άνακαπτων2 το απο-κρουόμενον3· αν δε μη δύνηται, συναγαγών* τό στόμα καί περιστείλας, τους χείλεσιν άκροις επιφανών άποκνίζει του δελεατος.
Ό δἐ λάβραξ άνδρικώτερον του ελεφαντος ούχ ετερον άλλ’ αυτός εαυτόν, όταν περιπεση τω άγκιστρα), βελουλκεΐ, τη δεύρο κάκεΐ παραλλάξει της κεφαλής άνενρύνων τό τραύμα καί τον εκ τού σπαραγμού πόνον ύπομενων, άχρις <χν εκβάλη τό άγκιστρου, η δ’ άλώπηξ ου πολλάκις μεν άγκίστρω πρόσεισιν άλλα φεύγει τον δόλον, άλούσα δ’ ευθύς εκτρεπεται* πεφνκε γάρ δι* ευτονίαν καί υγρότητα μεταβάλλειν τό σώμα καί στρεφειν, ώστε των C εντός εκτός γ εν ο μενών άποπίπτειν τό άγκιστρου.
25.	Ύαύτα μεν ονν γνώσιν εμφαίνει καί χρησιν επί καιρώ τού συμφέροντος εύμηχανον καί περιττήν-
1 evpvrepov Reiskt* : €νθντ€ρον.
2 άνακαπτων Grynaeus : άνακάμπτων.
3 άποκρ€μανννμ€νον Reiske ; άποκρ€μάμ€νον Bernardakis.
4 συναγαγών Bernardakis : σννάγων.
α " The section of horn was put around the line. It was therefore a tube. It was in front of the hook as one held it in his ha nil and attached it to the line. It was therefore at tilt* hook end of the leader. Its hardness prevented the* line from beinfr severed. Its neutral coloration prevented the* fish from Ιχήημ frightened off. Xote that Oppian (Hal. iii. It?) comments on tht* use of a hook with an abnormally Innjr shank for tli^ sam«* purpose " (Andrews).
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in two.® They use rounded hooks b to catch mullets and bonitos, whose mouths are small c; for they are wary of a broader hook. Often, indeed, the mullet suspects even a rounded hook and δλνΐηΐΒ around it, flipping the bait with its tail and snatching up bits it has dislodged ; or if it cannot do this, it closes its mouth and purses it up and with the tips of its lips nibbles away at the bait.d
The sea-bass is braver than your elephant e : it is not from another, but from himself without assistance, that he extracts the barb when he is caught by the hook ; he swings his head from side to side to widen the wound, enduring the pain of tearing his flesh until he can throw off the hook/ The fox-shark g does not often approach the hook and shuns the lure ; but if he is caught, he immediately turns himself inside out, for by reason of the elasticity and flexibility of his body he can naturally shift and tivist it about, so that when he is inside out, the hook falls away.
25. Now the examples I have given indicate intelligence and an ingenious, subtle use of it for opportune
6 A prototype of the Sobey hook.
c See Thompson on Aristotle, Hist or ia Animal, ix. 3? (621 a 19) : Mair on Oppian, Hal. iii. 144.
d Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 145 ; Oppian, Hal. iii. 5-24 if.
f Cf. 974- d supra.
/ Cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal, i. 40, of the tunny ; Ovid, Hal. 39 f. and Oppian, Hal. iii. 128 ff., of the bass.
9 Plutarch seems here to have confused this fish with the so-called scolopendra (of which he writes correctly in Mor. 567 κ ; see also Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. Ῥ24). Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 37 (621 a 11); Aelian, De datura Animal, ix. 12 ; Caria Hist. i. 5 ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. iii. 144 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 145.	“ There are fish (but not
sharks) which can disgorge their stomachs and swallow them again. Note that hasty reading1 of Aristotle I.e. could easily cause this misstatement ” (Andrews).
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(977) άλλα δ’ επιδείκνυται μετά του συνετού τ6 κοινωνικόν καί το φιλάλληλον, ώσπερ άνθίαι και σκάροι, σκάρου μεν γάρ άγκιστρον καταπιόντος, οι παράντες σκάροι προσαλλόμενοι την ορμιάν άποτρώ-γονσιν οι αυτοί1 δε και τοΐς εις κάρτον εμπεσοΰσι τάς ουράς παραδόντες εξωθεν ελκουσι δάκνοντας ττροθυμως και συνεξάγουσιν. οι δ’ άνθίαι τω συμφυλία βοηθοΰσιν ιταμώτερον' την γάρ ορμιάν άνα-θεμενοι κατά την ράχιν και στήσαντες ορθήν την Ι) άκανθαν επιχειρούσι διαπρίειν τη τραχυτητι καί διακόπτειν.
Καίτοι χερσαΐον ούδεν ΐσμεν ετερω κινδυνευοντι τολμών άμυνειν, ουκ άρκτον ου συν ουδέ λέαιναν ουδέ πάρδαλιν αλλά συγχωρει μεν εις ταυ τον εν τοΐς θεάτροις τα ομόφυλα και κύκλω μετ άλληλων περίεισιν* ετερω δ’ ετερον ουκ οΐδεν ουδέ φρονεί2 βοηθεΐν, άλλα φεύγει και άποπηδα πορρωτάτω γινόμενα του τετ ρω μενού και θνησκοντος. η δε των ελεφάντων ιστορία φορυτόν3 εις τά ορύγματα φορουν των4 και τον ολ ισθόντα διά χώματος άναβι-
1 οι αυτοί Wyttenbaeh : ουτοι.
2	φρονά] φρόντιζα Bernardakis.
3	φορυτόν Meziriacus : φίλε των.
4 φορούν των] φορυτόν συμφορούντων Reiske.
“ Th γ ant Idas of the above past,a^e is probably the Mediterranean barbier, Serranus anthias C.V., although elsewhere it is sometimes obviously a much larger fish of uncertain identity. On the identification rf. Thompson on Aristotle, J/istoria Animal, vi. 17 (570 b 19); Glossary of dreek Fishes, s.v. ; Mair, introd. to his ed. of Oppian, pp. liii-lxi ; Marx, RF, i. 1375AX77 ; ii. 2415:	Schmid,
Philohxjns, Snppl). xi, 1907-1910, p. 273 ; Brands, drieksche
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profit ; but there are others that display, in combination with understanding, a social sense and mutual affection, as is the case with the barbier® and the parrot-fish. For if one parrot-fish swallows the hook, the others present swarm upon the line and nibble it away ; and the same fish, when any of their kind have fallen into the net, give them their tails from outside ; when they eagerly fix their teeth in these, the others pull on them and bring them through in tow.& And barbiers are even more strenuous in rescuing their fellows : getting under the line with their backs, they erect their sharp spines and try to saw the line through and cut if off with the rough edge.c
Yet we know of no land animal that has the courage to assist another in danger—not bear or boar or lioness or panther. True it is that in the arena those of the same kind draw close together and huddle in a circle ; yet they have neither knowledge nor desire to help each other. Instead, each one flees to get as far as possible from a wounded or dying fellow. That tale of the elephants d carrying brushwood to the pits and giving their fallen comrade a ramp to
Diernamen, pp. 147 f. ; Cotte, Poissons et animaux aqua-tiques au temps de Pline, pp. 69-73 ; Saint-Denis, Le Vocabu-laire des animaux marins en latin classique, pp. 5-7. Cf. also 981 e infra.
b On this story cf. also Aelian, De Xatura Animal, i. 4 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist, xxxii. 11 ; Ovid, Hal. 9 ff. ; Oppian, Hal. iv. 40 fF. Note also Aelian, De Xatura Animal, v. 22, on mice.
c Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 182 ; xxxii. 13 ; Ovid, Hal. 45 ff. ; Oppian, Hal. iii. 321 ff.
d Cf. 972 β supra ; Jacoby, Frag, der griech. Hist, iii, p. 146, frag. 51 b. On the community spirit of elephants see also Aelian, De Xatura Animal, v. 49 ; vi. 61 ; vii. 15; al.
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7)	βαζόντων εκτοπός1 ion δεινώς και αλλοδαπή, και καθάπερ εκ βασιλικού διαγράμματος επιτάττουσα E πιστευειν αυτή των Ίόβα βιβλίων αληθής δ’ ουσα πολλά δείκνυαι των ενάλων μηδέν απολειπόμενα τω κοινωνικω και σννετω του σοφωτάτου των χερσαίων, αλλά περί κοινωνίας αυτών ίδιος εσται τάχα λόγος.
2G. Οι δ’ άλιεις συνορώντες ώσπερ άλεξήμασι2 παλαισμάτων τα πλειστα διακρουόμενα τάς απ’ αγκίστρου βολάς επι βίας ετράπησαν, καθάπερ οι ΥΙερσαι, σαγηνενοντες ά)ς τοΐς ενσχεθεΐσιν ούδεμίαν εκ λογισμού και σοφίας διάφευξιν οΰσαν. άμφι-βλήστροις μεν γάρ και ύποχαΐς κεστρεΐς και ίου-λίδες άλίσκονται, μόρμυροί τε και σαργοί και F κωβιοι και λάβρακες· τα δἐ βολιστικά καλούμενα,
1 ίκτοπο?] ψενΒης μεν ουσα ϋκτοπός Keiskc.
2 άλεζήμασι Coraes : άδοξήμασι.
α Juba was kin^ of Mauretania (-25 ιι.ι.-r. a.d. J3). b Cf. Herodotus, vi. 31 : iii. I4<> :	Plato, Laics βί>Κ η;
Fra<*nkel on Aesch. Ayam. 358. On kinds of nets see Mair, L.C.L. Oppian, pp. xl ff.
c ('oris in I is Cith. Cf. Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 3 ((>10 b Τ) ; A Glossary of Creek Fishes, p. 01 ; Schmid, op. cit. p. -29J ; Brands, op. cit. ρ. 157 ; Cotte, op. cit. pp. 01M><) ; Saint-Denis, op. cit. p. A>.
d In particular, probably Ρα yell us mormyrns C.Y. On the identification cf. Thompson on Aristotle, Historia
m
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mount is monstrous and far-fetched and dictates, as it were, that we are to believe it on a king’s prescription—that is, on the writs of Juba.® Suppose it to be true : it merely proves that many sea creatures are in no way inferior in community spirit and intelligence to the \visest of the land animals. As for their sociability, I shall soon make a special plea on that topic.
26.	Now fishermen, observing that most fish evade the striking of the hook by such countermoves as wrestlers use, resorted, like the Persians,6 to force and used the dragnet, since for those caught in it there could be no escape with the help of reason or cleverness. For mullet and rainbow-wrasse f are caught by casting-nets and round nets, as are also the bream d and the sargue e and the goby / and the sea-bass. The so-called net fish, that is surmullet 9
Animal, vi. 7 (570 b l20) ; Glossary, p. 161 ; Cotte, op. cit. pp. 105-107 ; Saint-Denis, op. cit. pp. 65-66.
e In particular, probably Saryus vulgaris Geoff. On the identification cf. Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal. v. 9 (543 a 7) : Glossary, pp. 227-2-28 ; Cotte, op. cit. pp. 104-105 ; Saint-Denis, op. cit. pp. 99, 107-108 ; Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, ii, p. 370; Gossen-Steier, RE, Second Series, ii. 365.
f A term mostly for the black $?oby, Gobius niger L., the most common Mediterranean species. On the identification cf. Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 13 (Γ>98 a 12) ; Glossary, pp. 137-139 ; C lessen, RE, Second Series, ii. 794-796.
9 The red or plain surmullet, Mullus barbatus L., and the striped or common surmullet, Mullus surmuletus L. On this fish cf. Cotte, op. cit. pp. 98-101 ; Keller, op. cit. ii, pp. 364 f. ; Prechac, Revue d. £t. Lat. xiv (1936), pp. 102-105; xvii (1939), p. 279; Saint-Denis, op. cit. pp. 68 f.; Schmid, op. cit. pp. 310-31-2; Steier, RE, xvi. 496-503 ; Thompson, Glossary, pp. ^64-268 ; Andrews, Class. Weekly, xlii (1949), pp. 1S6-188.
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[977) τ ρίγλαν καί χρυσωπόν καί σκορπίον, γ ρίπο ις τε καί σαγηναις σύρουσι περιλαμβάνοντας’ των δικτύων ου ι»1 το γένος όρθώς "Ομηρος πανάγραν2 προσεΐπεν. αλλά καί προς ταΰτα μηχαναί ταΐς γαλαΐς είσιν3 ώσπερ τω λάβρακί’ συρομενην γάρ αισθανόμενος βία διίστησι καί τύπτει κοιλαίνων4 τούδαφος' όταν δἐ ποίηση της επιδρομής του δικτύου χωράν, ενεω-σευ5 εαυτόν καί προσέχεται, μεχρις αν παρελθη.
όλελφίς δε περιληφθείς, όταν συναίσθηται γεγονώς εν άγκάλαις σαγηνης, υπομένει μη ταραττόμενος άλλα χαίρων ευωχείται γάρ άνευ πραγματείας άφθονων ιχθύων παρόντων όταν δε πλησίον τη γη 978 προσίη, διαφαγών6 το δίκτυον άπεισιν. ει δε μη φθαίη φυγών,7 το πρώτον ούδεν επαθε δεινού αλλά διαρράφαντες αυτού περί τάν λόφον όλοσχοίνους άφηκαν’ αύθις δε ληφθεντα πληγαΐς κολάζουσι, γνωρίσαντες εκ του διαρράμματος. σπανίως δε τούτο συμβαίνει’ συγγνώμης γάρ τυγχάνοντας το πρώτον εύγνωμονούσιν οι πλεΐστοι καί φυλάττονται τό λοιπόν μη άδικεΐν.
Έτι δε πολλών τών προς εύλάβειαν καί προφυ-1 οΰν Bernardakis : ών.
2 7τάναγρον Hatzidakis and Platt (cf. Iliad, ν. 1-87).
3 γαλαΐς €ΐσιν Hernardakis : γαλαΐσtv.
4	τύπτων κοιλαίνει Rciske. 5 ϊνίωσεν Hubert: ΐωσεν.
6	διαφαγών Heiske : φαγών.
7	φυγών Pohlenz : διαφυγών.
α ('hrysophrys aurata C.Y., called jrilthead from the golden band that runs from t*vtj to t*ye. On this fish cf. Well-mann, RE, iii. J.>17-2oIS; Keller, op. cit. ii, pp. 869 ff. ; RE, vii. 1578 ; Schmid, op. cit. pp. Ji)7-298 ; Thompson,
<Rossary, pp. ι’ί)^-2ί)1· : Cotte, op. cit. pp. 73-71 ; Saint-Denis, op. cit. pp. 80-SI.
b Srorpacna scrofa L. and S. porcus L. On this fish cf. 430
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and gilthead a and sculping are caught in seines by trawling : accordingly it was quite correct for Homer c to call this kind of net a “ catch-all.” Codfish,d like bass,e have devices even against these. For when the bass perceives that the trawl is approaching, it forces the mud apart and hammers a hollow in the bottom. When it has made room enough to allow the net to overrun it, it thrusts itself in and waits until the danger is past.
Now when the dolphin is caught and perceives itself to be trapped in the net. it bides its time, not at all disturbed but well pleased, for it feasts without stint on the fish that have been gathered with no trouble to itself. But as soon as it comes near the shore, it bites its way through the net and makes its escape. Yet if it should not get away in time, on the first occasion it suffers no harm : the fishermen merely sew rushes to its crest and let it go. But if it is taken a second time, they recognize it from the seam and punish it with a beating. This, however, rarely occurs : most dolphins are grateful for their pardon in the first instance and take care to do no harm in the future/
Further, among: the many examples of wariness,
Cotte, op. cit. pp. 111-113; Saint-Denis, op. cit. pp. 103-104 ; Thompson on Aristotle, Hi star la Animal, v. 9 (543 a 7) ; Glossary, pp. 2±5 f.
c Iliad, v. 487; cf. Platt, Class. Quart, v, p. 255: Fraenkel, Aesch. Again, ii, p. 190.
d Principally the hake and rockling·, Phycis sp. and Motella sp. Not to be confused with γαλέος, a general term for sharks and dogfishes. Cf. Andrews, Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, xxxix (1949), pp. 1-16.
e Cf. Oppian, Hal. iii. 121 if.
f On the alliance of dolphins and fisherman see Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ii. 8 ; xi. 12 : Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. J9 if.
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(978) λα κην καί άπόδρασιν ον των παραδειγμάτων, ούκ άξιόν ἐστι τό της σηπίας παρελθεΐν. την γάρ κα-λουμενην μύτιν παρά τον τράχηλον εχουσα πληρη ζοφεράς νγρότητος, ην θόλον καλουσιν, όταν κατα-Β λαμβάνηται, μεθίησιν εξω, τεχνωμενη της θαλάτ-της διαθολωθείσης ποιησασα περί αυτήν σκότος, ύπεκδΰναι και άποδράνα ι την του θηρευοντος οφιν' απομιμούμενη τούς 'Ομηρου θεούς “ κυανεη νεφέλη ” πολλάκις οϋς αν1 σώσαι θελωσιν ύφαιρου-μενους και διακλεπτοντας. άλλα τούτων μεν άλις.
27.	Της δ’ επιχειρητικης και θηρευτικής δει-νότητος αύτών εν πολλοΐς σοφίσματα κατιδεΐν εστιν. 6 μεν γάρ άστηρ, ών αν άφηται, πάντα διαλυόμενα και διατηκόμενα γινώσκων, ενδιδωσι το σώμα και περιορα φαυόμενον ύπο των παρατρεχοντων η προσ-πελαζόντων. της δε νάρκης ίστε δηπου την δύναμιν, ου μόνον τούς θίγοντας αυτής εκπηγνυουσαν, C αλλά και διά της σαγηνης βαρύτητα ναρκώδη ταΐς χερσί των άντιλαμβανομενων εμποιούσαν. ενιοι δ ίστορουσι, πείραν αυτής επι πλέον λαμβανοντες, αν εκπεση ζώσα, κατασκεδαννύντες ύδωρ άνωθεν, αι-σθάνεσθαι του πάθους άνατρεχοντος επι την χεῖμα και την αφην άμβλννοντος ως εοικε δια του υδα-
1 οΰς αν early editors : ὅταν.
α (7". Aristotle, Hi star in Animal, ix. 37 (<>ί1 b 28); Athenaeus, 323 d-e ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 8 t ; Horace, Sat. i. 4. ΚΜ) ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, i. :U : Mairon Oppian, Hal. iii. lo<).
b Aristotle, Historia Animal, iv. 1 (Ait b 15); De Part. Animal, iv. 5 ((579 a 1).
e “ I'nder the mouth,” says Aristotle.
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precaution, or evasion, we must not pass over that of the cuttlefish n : it has the so-called mytis b beside the neck c full of black liquid, which they call “ ink.” d When it is come upon, it discharges the liquid to the purpose that the sea shall be inked out and create darkness around it while it slips through and eludes the fisherman’s gaze. In this it imitates Homer’s e gods who often “ in a dark cloud ” snatch up and smuggle away those whom they are pleased to save. But enough of this.
27. As for cleverness in attacking and catching prey, we may perceive subtle examples of it in many different species. The starfish/ for example, knowing that everything with which it comes in contact dissolves and liquefies, offers its body and is indifferent to the contact of those that overtake or meet it. You know, of course, the property of the torpedo g : not only does it paralyse all those who touch it. but even through the net creates a heavy numbness in the hands of the trawlers. And some who have experimented further with it report that if it is washed ashore alive and you pour water on it from above, you may perceive the numbness mounting to the hand and dulling your sense of touch by way of
d Tholos, “ mud,” “ turbidity.”
e For example, Iliad, v. 345.
f [Aristotle], Historia Animal, v. 15 (.518 a 7 f.), an interpolated passage ; nor can we be certain that it was known to Plutarch. See also Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 181.
9 Or “ electric ray ” or “ crampfish ” : for the ancient references see Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 37 (620 1) 12-23); Glossary, pp. 169-172; Aelian, He Natura Animal, i. 36 ; ix. 14 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 143 ; Mair, L.C.L. Oppian, p, lxix, and on Hal. ii. 56 ; iii. 149 ; Philo, 30 (p. 11.5): Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 48 ; Roulenger, World Natural History, pp, 1S9 f.
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(078) τρεπόμενου καί ττροπεπονθότος. ταύτης οΰν εχουσα σύμφυτον αίσθησιν μάχεται μῖν εξ εναντίας ττ ρος ουδέ ν ουδέ διακινδυνεύει· κύκλω δε ττεριιοΰσ α τό θηρευόμενον ώσπερ βέλη διασττείρει τάς άπορ-ροάς, φαρμάττουσα τδ ύδωρ πρώτον, εΐτα τδ ζώον D διά τοΰ νδατος, μήτ* άμύνασθαι δυνάμενον μήτε φυγεΐν άλλ’ ενισχόμενον ώσπερ ύπδ δεσμών καί π ηγνύμενον.
Ό δἐ καλούμενος αλιεύς γνώριμος μεν εστι πολλοΐς καί δια τούργον αύτώ γεγονε τ οΰν ο μα · ω σοφίσματι καί την σηπίαν χρήσθαί φησιν 6 Αριστοτέλης· καθίησι γαρ ώσπερ ορμιάν άπδ τοΰ τρα-χ ήλου πλεκτάνην, μηκύνεσθαι τε πόρρω χαλώσης καί πάλιν σύντρεχειν εις εαυτήν άναλαμβανούσης βάστα πεφυκυΐαν. όταν οΰν τι τών μικρών ιχθυ-δίων ίδη πλησίον, ενδίδωσι δακεΐν καί κατά μικρόν άναμηρύεται λανθάνουσα καί προσάγεται, μεχρις αν εν εφικτώ τοΰ στόματος γενηται το προσισχόμενον.1 E Τών δε πολυπόδων τής χρόας την άμειφιν ο τε Πίνδαρος- περιβόητον πεποίηκεν είπών
ποντίου θηρος χρωτί μάλιστα νόον προσφερων πάσαις πολίεσσιν όμίλει-
1 προσισχόμενον W yttenbaell : προσχόμενον.
α if. the “ upward infection " of the basilisk, Pliny, Xat. Hist. viii. 7s.
b The fishing-frog:, Lophius pi.sea tor ins L.: Aristotle, H-is-i34
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the water which, so it seems, suffers a change and is first infected.0 Having, therefore, an innate sense of this power, it never makes a frontal attack or endangers itself ; rather, it swims in a circle around its preν and discharges its shocks as if they were darts, thus poisoning first the water, then through the water the creature which can neither defend itself nor escape, being held fast as if by chains and frozen stiff.
The so-called fisherman b is known to many ; he gets his name from his actions. Aristotle c says that the cuttlefish also makes use of this stratagem : he lets down, like a fishing line, a tentacle from his neck which is naturally designed to extend to a great length when it is released, or to be drawn to him when it is pulled in. So when he espies a little fish, he gives it the feeler to bite and then by degrees imperceptibly draws it back toward himself until the prev attached to the arm is within reach of his mouth.
As for the octopus’ change of colour,d Pindar e has made it celebrated in the words
To all the cities to which you resort
Bring a mind like the changing skin of the seabeast;
toria Animal, ix. 37 (620 b 12) ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 144· ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. S6 ; Stromberg, Gr. Fischnamen, pp. 122 f.
c Hist aria Animal, ix. 37 (622 a 1) ; cf. iv. 1 (5-24 a 3), iv.
6 (531 b 6) ϊ Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. S3 ff. ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 122.
d Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 37 (622 a 8) ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. i233. Athenaeus, 316 f, 317 f, 513 d ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. ST ; Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 25, 50 ; Aelian, Τ Aria Hist. ϊ. 1 ; and Wellman, Hermes, li, p. 40.
e Frag:. 43 Schroeder, 208 Turyn, 235 Bowra (p. 516, ed. Sandvs L.C.L.) ; cf. Mor. 916 c and Tnryn’s references.
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(<)78) καί θεογνις ομοίως
7τουλύποδος νόον ΐσχε πολυχρόου, ος ποτ ι πετρη τήπερ όμιλήση, τοΐος ίδεΐν εφάνη.
μεταβάλλει μεν yap όι χαμαδών ούδε'ν τι μηχανώ-μβνος ουδέ κατακρύπτων εαυτόν άλλ’ ότὉ δέους άλλως τρέπεται, φύσει φοφοδεής ων και δειλός, συνεπεται δε και πνεύματος πλήθος, ως Θεόφραστος* ολίγον γάρ αποδεΐ παν τό σώμα του ζώου πλήρες F είναι πνεύμονος, ω τεκμαίρεται τό πνευματικόν αύτοΰ και διά τούτο προς τάς μετάβολος εύτρεπτον. του δε πολύποδος εργον ἐστιν ου πάθος ή μεταβολή' μεταβάλλει γάρ εκ προνοίας, μηχανή χρώ-μενος του λανθάνειν α δεδιε και λαμβάνειν οίς τρεφεται· παρακρουόμενος γάρ τα μεν2 αίρει μή φεύγοντα, τά δ’ εκφεύγει παρερχόμενα. τό μεν γαρ αύτοΰ τάς πλεκτόν ας κατεσθίειν αυτόν φεΰδός ἐστιν τό δε μύραιναν δεδιεναι και γόγγρον αληθές ἐστιν υπ1 εκείνων γάρ κακώς πάσχει, δράν μή δυνάμενος 979 εξολισθανόντων. ώσπερ αΰ πάλιν ό κάραβος εκεί-
1	μεν γάρ ό Κei.ske : γάρ 6 μα>.
2	τα μιν added by Meziriacus.
° 21 ii-11 (i ; rf. Mor. 96 i\ 1)16 c. There are many textual variants, but none alters the sense. b ()r
“ Keep a mind as multicoloured as the octopus,
With the rock whereon it sits homologous ”
(Andrews).
c See Thompson on Aristotle. llistoria Animal, ii. 11 (508 b 2) : OprlV on ]>r Part. Animal, iv. II (692 a 22 ff.). See also Aclian, l)r Xatnra Animal, iv. 33; and rf. Pliny, Xaf. Hist. viii. 122 for the chameleon's exclusive diet of “ air ” : n<*f* alio quani neris aliincnto.
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and Theognis a likewise :
Be minded like the octopus’ hue :
The colour of its rock will meet the view.b
The chameleon/ to be sure, is metachromatic. but not from any design or desire to conceal itself; it changes colour uselessly from fear, being naturally timid and cowardly. And this is consistent with the abundance of air in it, as Theophrastus d says ; for nearly the whole body of the creature is occupied by its lungs,e which shows it to be full of air and for this reason easily moved to change colour. But this same action on the part of the octopus is not an emotional response, but a deliberate change, since it uses this device to escape Avhat it fears and to capture what it feeds on : by this deceit it can both seize the latter, which does not try to escape, and avoid the former, which proceeds on its way. Now the story that it eats its own tentacles f is a lie, but it is true that it fears the moray and the conger. It is, in fact, maltreated by them ; for it cannot do them harm, since they slip from its grasp. On the other hand, when the crawfish 0 has once scot them in its grasp,
d Frag. 189 Wi miner (p. 225) ; Aristotle says merely, “ The change takes place when it is inflated by air.”
e Which confirms Karsch’s emendation of Aristotle, His-toria Animal, ii. 11 (503 b 21); for Theophrastus and Plutarch must have had “ lungs ” and not “ membranes *’ in their text of Aristotle.
1 See 965 e supra and the note ; Pliny, Sat. Hist. ix. 87 ; Mor. 1059 έ, 1098 e, Comm, in Hes. fr. 53 (Bernardakis, vol. VII, ρ. 77).
9 The langouste as distinguished from the homarcl; see Aelian, De Xatura Animal, i. 32 ; ix. 25 ; x. 88 : Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 2 (590 b 16) ; Glossary, pp. 102 if. ; Pliny, Sat, Hist. ix. ls/5 ; Antigonus, Hist. Slirab. 92.
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9) van· μεν εν λαβαΐς γενομενων περιγίνεται ραδίως' η γάρ φιλότης ου βοηθεΐ προς την τραχύτητα· του δε πολύποδος εί'σω τάς πλεκτάνας διωθοϋντος άπ-όλλυται. καί τον κύκλον τούτον καί την περίοδον ταΐς κατ αλληλων διώξεσι και φυγαίς γύμνασμα καί μελετην η φύσις αύτοΐς εναγώνιου πεποίηκε δεινότητος και συνεσεως.
28.	Άλλα μην εχίνου γε τινα χερσαίου1 διηγη-σατο πρόγνωσιν ’Αριστότιμος πνευμάτων, ος εθαυ-μαζε καί γερανών την εν τ ριγώνω πτησιν. εγώ δ’ εχΐνον μεν ούδε'να Κυζικηνδν η Βυζάντιον, άλλα Β πάντας όμοϋ παρέχομαι τούς θαλαττίους, όταν αΐσθωνται μέλλοντα χειμώνα καί σάλον, ερματιζο-μενους λιθιδίοις, όπως μη περιτρεπωνται διά κουφότητα μηδ’ άποσύρωνται γενομενου κλύδωνος, άλλ’ επιμενωσιν άραρότως τοΐς πετριδίοις.
' II δ’ αΰ2 γεράνων μεταβολή της πτησεως προς άνεμον ούχ3 ενός γένους εστίν, άλλα τούτο κοινή πάντες ιχθύες νοοΰντες αει προς κύμα καί ρουν άντινηχονται καί παραφυλάττουσιν όπως μη, κατ ουράν προσφερομενου του πνεύματος, η λεπίς αναπτυσσόμενη λύπη το σώμα γυμνουμενον και διατραχυνόμενον οθεν αει συνεχουσιν εαυτούς C άντιπρώρους- σχιζόμενη γάρ ούτω κατά κορυφήν η
1	χερσαίου] του χερσαίου Keiske.
2	δ’ αί W. (\ H. : δε.
3 ούχ .should perhaj)s ])e deleted ; or write ούχ ενός μόνον.
° The octopus is worsted by the moray and the conger, w hich in turn are defeated by the crawfish, which (to complete the cycle) becomes the octopus’ prey. The whole en-jrapement is graphically portrayed in Oppian, Hal. ii. 253-HH. l’or Nature's battle see, e.g., Pliny, X·at. Hist. viii. 79.
b (f. 1)7J λ supra. Valentine Host*, curiously enough,
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it wins the victory easily, for smoothness is no aid against roughness ; yet when the octopus has once thrust its tentacles inside the crawfish, the latter succumbs. And so Nature has created this cycle a and succession of mutual pursuit and flight as a field for the exercise and competitive practice of adroitness and intelligence.
28. We have, to be sure, heard Aristotimus b telling us about the hedgehog’s foreknowledge of the winds ; and our friend also admired the V-shaped flight of cranes.0 I can produce no hedgehog of Cyzicus or Byzantium,d but instead the whole body of sea-hedgehogs,e which, when they perceive that storm and surf are coming, ballast themselves with little stones f in order that they may not be capsized by reason of their lightness or be swept away by the swell, but may remain fixed in position through the weight of their little rocks.
Again,the cranes’change of flight against the wind® is not merely the action of one species : all fish generally have the same notion and always swim against wave and current, taking care that a blast from the rear does not fold back their scales and expose and roughen their bodies. For this reason they always present the prow of their bodies to the waves, for in that way head first they cleave the sea, which de-
emended to Aristotle (see Ilistoria Animal, ix. 6, 612 b 4) and included this passage in Frag. 34-2. See further Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 226.
c Cf. 967 β supra.
d Perhaps he is learnedly confuting· Aristotimus (97:? a supra) by drawing on Aristotle.
e i.e. the sea-urchin, regarded by the ancients as a sort of marine counterpart of the hedgehog because of the similar spines.
/ Cf. 967 β supra, of bees.	9 Cf. 9β7 β supra,
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<j) θάλασσα τα τε βράγχια καταστέλλει και κατά της επιφάνειας ρέουσα λείως πιέζει και ονκ άνίστησι το φρικώδες. τούτο μεν οΰν, ώσπερ εφην, κοινόν ἐστι των ιχθύων, πλην του ελλοπος’ τούτον δέ φασι1 κατ άνεμον και ρούν νηχεσθαι, μη φοβούμενοι' την άναχάραξιν της λεπίδος, άτε δη μη προς ουράν τάς επιπτυχάς έχούσης.
ί29· Ό δε θύννος ούτως ισημερίας αισθάνεται και τροπής, ώστε και τον άνθρωπον διδάσκειν μηδέν άστρολογικών κανόνων δεόμενος2· οπού γάρ αν αυτόν χειμώνος αι τροπαι καταλάβωσιν, άτρεμεΐ 1) καί διατρίβει περί τον αυτόν τόπον άχρι της ισημερίας. αλλά της γεράνου σοφόν η τού λίθου περίδραξις, όπως προϊεμένη νυκτός3 έξυπνίζηται-καί πόσω σοφώτερον, ώ φίλε, τό τού δελφίνος, ω στηναι μεν ου θέμις ουδέ παύσασθαι φοράς· αεικίνητος γάρ εστιν η φύσις αυτού καί ταύτόν εχουσα τού ζην καί τού κινεΐσθαι πέρας■ όταν δ’ ύπνου δέηται} μετεωρίσας άνω τό σώμα προς την επιφάνειαν της θαλάττης, ύπτιον άφήκε διά βάθους, αιώρας τινι σάλω κοιμιζόμενος* άχρι προσπεσεϊν καί φαύσαι της γης· ούτω δ* έζυπνισθείς άναρροιζεΐ καί πάλιν άνω γενόμενος ένδίδωσι, καί φέρεται κινήσει τινά E μεμιγμένην άνάπαυσιν αύτω μηχανώμενος. τό δ’
1 φασι early editors : φύσει.
- δεόμενος Hubert : δεόμενον.
3 ννκτός Kronenberp: : πυκνόν (πρός τον κτύπον Reiske).
4	κοιμιζόμενος Iieiske : κομιζόμενος.
° Probably usually the common sturgeon, Acipenser sturio : see Thompson, Ulossary, pp. <>2 f. : Aelian, De Saturn Animal, viii. speaks of it as a rare and sacred
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presses their gills and. flowing smoothly over the surface, keeps down, instead of ruffling up, the bristling skin. Now this, as I have said, is common to all fish except the sturgeon,α \vhich, they say, swims with wind and tide and does not fear the harrowing of its scales since the overlaps are not in the direction of the tail.
29.	The tunny b is so sensitive to equinox and solstice that it teaches even men themselves without the need of astronomical tables ; for wherever it may be when the winter solstice overtakes it. in that same place it stands and stays until the equinox. As for that clever device of the crane,c the grasping of the stone by night so that if it falls, she may aAvake from sleep—how much cleverer, my friend, is the artifice of the dolphin, for whom it is illicit to stand still or to cease from motion:d For its nature is to be ever active e : the termination of its life and its movement is one and the same. When it needs sleep, it rises to the surface of the sea and allows itself to sink deeper and deeper on its back, lulled to rest by the swinging motion of the ground swell f until it touches the bottom. Thus roused, it goes whizzing up, and when it reaches the surface, again goes slack, devising for itself a kind of rest combined
fish ; see 981 d infra, Cf. Milton's “ Ellops drear ” (P.L.
x.	525).
b Cf. Aelian, De Saturn Animal, ix. 42 ; Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 13 (59S b 25 f.). c See 967 c supra.
d Reiske may have been right in suspecting a trimeter of unknown origin in these words.
e Cf. Aelian, De Saturn Animal, xi. 22. The dolphin even nurses its young while in motion : Pliny, Sat. Hist. xi. 235 ; and cf. Aristotle, Historia Animal, ii. 13 (504 b 21 ft’.). f As it were, the cradle of the deep.
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(979) αυτό Spar καί θυννους από τής αυτής αίτιας λέγουσιν.
Έπεί δ’ άρτι την μαθηματικήν αυτών1 της του ήλιου μεταβολής ετέλεσα2 πρόγνωσιν, ής μάρτυς 'Αριστοτέλης έστίν, άκουσον ήδη τήν αριθμητικήν επιστήμην αυτών' πρότερον δε, ναι μα Δια, τήν οπτικήν, ήν εοικε μηδ' Αισχύλος αγνόησα ι* λεγει γάρ που
τό3 σκαιόν ομμα παραβαλών θυννου δίκην, τω γάρ ετέρω δοκοΰσιν άμβλυώττειν όθεν έμβαλ-λουσιν εις τον Πόντου εν δεξιά τής γής έχομενοι, και τουναντίον όταν έξίωσιν εμφρόνως πάνυ και νουνεχώς αεί τήν του σώματος φυλακήν επί τω κρείττονι ποιούμενοι τών οφθαλμών, αριθμητικής F δε διά τήν κοινωνικήν, ως εοικε, και φιλάλληλον άγάπησιν εαυτών δεηθέντες ούτως επ' άκρον ήκουσι τοΰ μαθήματος, ώστ , έπεί πάνυ χαίρουσι τω συν-τρέφεσθαι και συναγελάζεσθαι μετ' άλλήλων, αει το πλήθος τω σχήματι κυβίζουσι καί στερεόν εκ πάντων ποιοΰσιν, εξ ϊσοις επιπέδοις περιεχόμενον εΐτα νηχονται τήν4 τάξιν ουτω τό πλαίσιον άμφίστομον5
1 αυτών Reiske : ούτως.
2	ετελεσα] επεληλυθα Keiske.
3	ττου τό ΛΙcziriaeus : τούτο.
4 την] κατά Keiske.
5	άμφίστοιχον Wyttenbach.
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with motion.0 And they say that tunnies do the same thing for the same reason.
Having just a moment ago given you an account of the tunny’s mathematical foreknowledge of the reversal of the sun, of which Aristotle b is a witness, I beg you to hear the tale of their arithmetical learning. But first, I swear, I must mention their knowledge of optics, of which Aeschylus c seems not to have been ignorant, for these are his words :
Squinting the left eye like a tunny fish.
They seem, indeed, to have poor sight in one eye. And it is for this reason that when they enter the Black Sea, they hug*' one bank on the right, and the otherd when they are going out, it being very prudent and sagacious of them always to entrust the protection of themselves to the better eye. Now since they apparently need arithmetic to preserve their consociation and affection for each other, they have attained such perfection of learning that, since they take great pleasure in feeding and schooling together,6 they always form the school into a cube, making it an altogether solid figure with a surface of six equal plane sides ; then they swim on their way preserving their formation, a square that faces
α But see Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. J10, where it is reported that dolphins “ are actually heard snoring.” b Ilistoria Animal, viii. 13 (598 b 25). c Xauck, Trag. Graec, Frag. p. 96, frag. 308 ; cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal. Lx. i-2.
d See Thompson on Aristotle, Hist or ia Animal, viii. IS (598 b 19 ff.) ; Glossary, p. 84 ; Pliny, Sat. Hist. ix. 50. They follow the opposite shore when returning, thus keeping· the same eye towards the land.
e Cf. Aristotle, Ilistoria Animal, ix. 2 ἱ610 b 1 f.) : Aelian, De Xatura Animal, xv. 3, 5.
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080 διαφυλάττοντες.	6 γοΰν θυνι'οσκόπος, αν ακριβώς
λάβη τον αριθμόν της επιφάνειας, ευθύς άποφαί-νεται πόσον και άπαν τό πλήθος ἐστιν, είδώς οτι και τό βάθος αυτών εν ίσω τεταγμενον στοιχειω π ρος τε τό πλάτος εστι και τό μήκος.
30.	Άμίαις δἐ και τοϋνομα παρεσχηκεν ό συν-αγελασμός, οιμαι δἐ και ταΐς πηλαμύσι. τών δ* άλλων γενών οσα φαίνεται και ζη κοινωνικώς μετ' άλλήλων αγεληδόν ούκ αν τις εΐποι τον αριθμόν, άλλα, μάλλον επί τάς κατ’ ιδίαν κοινωνίας αυτών καί συμβιώσεις ίτεον. ών εστι καί ό τό πλεΐστον εξαναλώσας \ρυσίππου μελαν πιννοτηρας,1 εν παντί2 Β καί φυσικώ βιβλίω καί ηθικώ προεδρίαν εγων' τον γάρ σπογγοτηραν ούκ ίστόρηκεν, ού γό,ρ αν παρ-ελιπεν. ό μεν οΰν πιννοτηρας ζώόν εστι καρκινώδες, ως φασι, καί τη πίννη σύνεστι καί πυλωρεΐ την
1	πιννοτηρας Wyttenbach : πινοθηρας.
2	iv παί'τΐ] iv added by \\ vt ten bach.
° Λ watcher posted on a tall mast to warn fishermen of the approach of a shoal and to give a count. See Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, iv. 10 (537 a 1!)) ; Glossary, ρ. K7 ; (tow on Theocritus, iii. J6 ; Mair on Oppian, Hal.
iii.	(338. Accounts of the ancient tunny fishery are given by Thompson, <Hossari/, pp. 81-SS ; Pace, Atti R. ^Ic. Archeo-lo(jia ΧαροΓι, X.S.* xii (l!)31/2), pp. 326 ff. ; and Rhode, Jahrb. f. class. Phil., Snppb. xviii (1!)00), pp. 1-78. An account of the ancient and the modern tunny fishery is given by Panina, R. (’omitato Talasso-yrofico Jtaliano, Memorta, no. <>Η, 1Π1!).
h Similarly. Athenaeus (νη. iTS a ; cf. &?·!■ (1) quotes Aristotle as clefininfr amia as “ not solitary,” i.e. running in schools. Actually the term is probably foreign, perhaps of Egyptian origin (cf. Thompson. Glossary, ]). 13).
Plutarc*h takes pelamys to be compound of pelein “ to he ” ;md hama " with,” with reference to their running in
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both ways. Certainly a hooera watching for tunnies vho counts the exact number on the surface at once makes known the total number of the shoal, since he knows that the depth is equal one to one with the breadth and the length.
30. Schooling together has also given the bonitos their name of amici b and I think this is true of year-old tunnies as well.0 As for the other kinds which are observed to live in shoals in mutual society, it is impossible to state their number. Let us rather, therefore, proceed to examine those that have a special partnership, that is. symbiosis. One of these is the pinna-guard,d over which Chrysippus e spilled a very great deal of ink ; indeed it has a reserved seat in every single book of his, whether ethical or physical/ Chrysippus has obviously not investigated the sponge-guard 9 ; otherwise he could hardly have left it out. Now the pinna-guard is a crab-like creature, so they say. who lives with the pinna h and
schools. It was also anciently presumed to be a compound of pelos “ mud *’ and myein “ be shut in or enclosed,'’ because of its habit of hiding in the mud {cf. Aristotle, Ilistoria Animal. 599 b 18 ; Pliny, Sat. Hist. i\. 47). Most scholars now regard it as a loan from the Mediterranean substratum, although Thompson {Glossary, ρ. li)S) suggests that it may he of Asiatic origin, since it was used especially of the tunny in the Black Sea.
d See Thompson, Glossary, p. 202.
e Von Arnim, S.V.F. ii, p. 208, frag:. 7:29 b (Athenaeus, S9 d). Cf. also fragments 720, 7JU a, and 730. On the place of the pinna in Chrysippus’ theology see Λ. S. Pease, Harr. Theol. Rev. xxxiv (19 U), p. 177.
1 Cf. Mor. 1035 b, 1038 b.
9 A little crab that lives in the hollow chambers of a sponge. See Thompson, loc. cit.
h On this bivalve shellfish see Thompson, Glossary, p. ^00 ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 186.
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(9^0) κόγχην προκαθήμενος, εών άνεωγμενην καί δια-κεχηνυΐαν, άχρις ού προσπεση τι τών άλωσίμων αύτοΐς ιχθυδίων τότε δε την σάρκα τής πίννης δάκων πάρεισήλθεν, ή δε συνεκλε ισε την κόγχην, καί κοινώς την άγραν εντός ερκους γενομενην κατεσθίουσι.
Τόν δέ σπόγγον ήνιοχεΐ θηρίδιον ου καρκινώδες άλλ’ αράχνη παραπλήσιον ου γαρ άφυχον οόδ’ άν-αίσθητον ούδ' άναιμον 6 σπόγγος ἐστιν αλλά ταΐς 0 μεν πέτραις, ώς άλλα πολλά, προσπεφυκεν, εχει δε κίνησιν ιδίαν εξ εαυτοΰ και εις εαυτόν, οίον ύπο-μνήσεως καί παιδαγωγίας δεομενην μανός γαρ ών άλλως καί τοΐς άραιώμασιν άνειμένος υπ' άργίας καί άμβλύτητος, όταν εμβή τι τών εδωδίμων, εκείνου σημήναντος, εμυσε καί κατηνάλωσεν' ετι δἐ μάλλον, ανθρώπου προσιόντος ή θιγόντος, διδασκόμενος καί χαρασσόμενος οΐον εφριξε καί συν-εκλεισε τό σώμα πήξας καί πυκνώσας, ώστε μη ραδίαν άλλα δύσεργον είναι την ύποτομήν1 αύτοΰ τοΐς θηρευουσιν.
Αι δε πορφύραι συναγελαζόμεναι τό μεν κηρίον, ώσπερ αι μελιτται, κοινή ποιοΰσιν, εν ώ λέγονται D γονευειν τα δ’ εδώδιμα τών βρύων καί τών φυκιων άναλαμβάνουσαι προσισχόμενα2 τοΐς όστράκοις οΐον εν περιόδω κυκλουμενην εστίασιν άλλήλαις παρε-χουσιν, ετεραν ετερας εξής3 επινεμομενης.
31.	Και τί άν τις εν τουτοις την κοινωνίαν
1 άποτομψ Meziriacus.
2 προσισχόμενα Kciske : ττροΐσχόμενα.
3 έξης Post : Ζξωθεν.
α Nevertheless, it is a crab, Tijpton spongieola.
b (\f. Adian, I)e Xatvra Animal, viii. 16; Aristotle, 446
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sits in front of the shell guarding the entrance. It allows the pinna to remain wide open and agape until one of the little fish that are their prey gets within ; then the guard nips the flesh of the pinna and slips inside ; the shell is closed and together they feast on the imprisoned prey.
The sponge is governed b)T a little creature not resembling a crab, but much like a spider.® Now the sponge b is no lifeless, insensitive, bloodless thing ; though it clings to the rocks,c as many other animals do, it has a peculiar movement outward and inward which needs, as it were, admonition and supervision. In any case it is loose in texture and its pores are relaxed because of its sloth and dullness ; but when anything edible enters, the guard gives the signal, and it closes up and consumes the prey. Even more, if a man approaches or touches it, informed by the scratching of the guard, it shudders, as it were, and so closes itself up by stiffening and contracting that it is not an easy, but a very difficult, matter for the hunters to undercut it.
The purplefish d lives in colonies \vhich build up a comb together, like bees. In this the species is said to propagate ; they catch at edible bits of oyster-green and seaweed that stick to shells, and furnish each other with a sort of periodic rotating banquet, as they feed one after another in series.
31.	And why should anyone be surprised at the
Historia Animal, v. 16 (548 a 26 if.) ; Plinv, Xat. Hist. ix. 14S : Antigonus, 83 ; Mair on Oppian, Ilal. v. 656 ; Thompson, Glossary, pp. 249-250.
c ( f. \\\ Jaeger, Xemesios von Emesa, p. 116, η. 1.
d See Aristotle, Historia Animal, v. 15 (546 b 19 if.) quoted in Athenaeus, 88 d—89 a ; De Gen. Animal, iii. 11 (761 b 32 ff.) ; Thompson, Glossary, pp. -209-218.
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(D80) θαυμάσειεν, όπου το πάντων άμικτότατον καί1 θηριωδέστατου ών τρεφουσι ποταμοί καί λίμναι καί θάλασσαι ζώον, ό κροκόδειλος, θαυμαστόν εαυτόν επιδείκνυται προς κοινωνίαν καί χάριν iv τοΐς προς τον τροχίλοι’ συμβολαίοις;	6 γάρ τροχίλος ἐστι
μεν ορνις των ελείων καί παραποτάμιων, φρουρεί δε τον κροκόδειλον ούκ οίκόσιτος αλλά τοΐς εκείνου λειφάνοις παρατρεφόμενος’ όταν γάρ αίσθηται, τοΰ
E κροκοδείλου καθεύδοντος, επιβουλεύοντα τον ίχ-νεύμον α πηλούμενον επ' αυτόν ώσπερ αθλητήν κονιόμενον, επεγείρει φθεγγόμενος καί κολάπτων’ ο δ’ ούτως εξημεροΰται προς αυτόν, ώστε τοΰ στόματος διαχανών εντός παρίησι, και χαίρει τα λεπτά των ενισχομενων τοΐς όδοΰσι σαρκών εκλεγοντος άτρεμα τω ράμφει και διασκαλεύοντος' αν δε με-τρίως εχων ήδη βούλεται συναγαγεΐν τό στόμα και κλεΐσαι, προκλίνει την σιαγόνα και διασημαίνει και ου πρότερον καθίησιν η συναισθανόμενου εκπτήναι τον τροχίλον.
F Ό δἐ καλούμενος ήγεμών μεγεθει μεν ἐστι και σχήματι κωβιώδες Ιχθύδιον, την δ’ επιφάνειαν ορνίθι φρίσσοντι διά την τραχύτητα τής λεπίδος εοικεναι λεγεται, καί αει σύνεστιν ενί των μεγάλων κητών καί προνήχεται, τον δρόμον επευθύνων,
1 και Hubert : και το.
“ See Herodotus, ii. (Jtf ; Thompson on Aristotle, Historia minimal, ix. (i (61J a 20) ; Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 287. Some authorities such as Pliny, AVit. Hist. viii. 90 and Oppian, Cyn. iii. Ho ft'., state that the ichneumon attacks the crocodile while its mouth is open for the plover’s operations. Cf. Boulenger, Animal Mysteries, p. 101, for a modern factual account (see also his World Natural History, p. 146). 448
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community life of these when the most unsociable and brutal of all creatures bred in river, lake, or sea, the crocodile, shows himself marvellously proficient at partnership and goodwill in his dealings with the Egyptian plover ? a The plover is a bird of the swamps and river banks and it guards the crocodile, not supplying its own food, but as a boarder making a meal of the crocodile’s scraps.b Now when it perceives that, during the crocodile’s sleep, the ichneumon c is planning to attack it, smearing itself with mud like an athlete dusting himself for the fray, the bird awakes the crocodile by crying and pecking at it. And the crocodile becomes so gentle with it that it will open its mouth and let it in and is pleased that the bird quietly pecks out, with its bill, bits of flesh \vhich are caught in the teeth and cleans them up. When it is now satisfied and wants to close its mouth, it tilts its snout upward as an indication of its desire and does not let it do\vn until the plover, at once perceiving the intention, flies out.
The so-called “ guide ” d is a small fish, in size and shape like a goby ; but by reason of the roughness of its scales it is said to resemble a ruffled bird. It always accompanies one of the great \vhales, swimming in front of it and directing its course so that it
h Cf. Aelian, De Xatura Annual, iii. 11 ; xii. 15 ; [Aristotle], Mir. Ausc. 7.	c Cf. 966 d supra.
d The name and the activity are appropriate to the pilot-fish (<*/. Oppian, Hal. v. 62 IF. ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal. ii. 13), but the description fits rather one of the globe-fishes, such as Dioclon hystrix {cf. Thompson, Glossary, p. 75). See also Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 186 ; xi. 165, who calls it the sea mouse. “ Actually the . . . pilot is just a ‘ sponger ’ and accompanies the shoals . . . with the sole object of picking up such crumbs as may fall from their table.” Boulenger, Animal Mysteries, p. 105.
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(980) onto? ovk ενσχεθησεται βράχεσιν οόδ’ εις τέναγος 981 ἡ τινα πορθμόν εμπεσεΐται δυσε'ξοδον επεται γάρ αύτω τό κήτος, ώσπερ οίακι ναΰς, παραγόμενον1 εύπειθώς. καί των μεν άλλωυ, ο τι αν παραλάβη τω χάσματι ζωον η σκάφος ἡ λίθον, ευθύς διε-φθαρται καί άπόλωλε παν εμβεβυθισμενον εκείνο δἐ γινώσκον αναλαμβάνει τω στόματι καθάπερ άγκυραν εντός· εγκαθευδει γάρ αύτω και το κήτος εστηκεν αναπαυόμενου και όρμεΐ' προελθόντος δ’ αύθις επακολουθεί μήθ* ημέρας μήτε νυκτός απολειπόμενου, η ρεμβεται και πλανάται, και πολλά διεφθάρη καθάπερ ακυβέρνητα1 2 προς γην εξενεχ-θεντα. και γάρ ημείς περί Άντικυραν εωράκαμεν Β ου3 4 πάλαι· καί πρότερον ιστορουσιν ου πόρρω Βουλίδος* εξοκείλαντος καί κατασαπεντος λοιμόν γενεσθαι.
ΤΑρ’ οΰν άξιόν ἐστι5 ταυταις ταις κοινωνίαις καί συμπεριφοραΐς παραβάλλειν άσπερ6 *Αριστοτέλης ιστορεί φιλίας αλωπεκών καί όφεων διά τό κοινόν αύτοις πολέμιον είναι τον αετόν, η τάς ώτίδων προς Ιππους, οτ ι γαίρουσι προσπελάζουσ αι καί δια-σκάλλουσαι τον ονθον ; εγώ μεν γάρ οίδ* εν μελίτταις όρώ τοσαυτην άλλήλων επιμέλειαν ουδ* εν μυρμηξι· τό γάρ κοινόν αϋξουσι πάσαι καί πάν-
1	παραγόμενον] περιαγόμενον \Υ\ C. H.
2	και πολλάκις (or τα πολλά) . . . καθάπερ πλοία ακυβέρνητα Reiske.
3	ον Meziriacus : ου.
4	Βουλίδος W. C. H. after C. O. Muller (Bou'Aecuv) : Βουνών.
5	ἐστί τι Reiske.
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may not go aground in shallows or be cut off in some lagoon or strait from which exit may be difficult. The whale follows it, as a ship obeys the helm, changing course with great docility. And whatever else, creature or boat or stone, it embraces in its gaping jaws is at once destroyed and goes to its ruin completely engulfed ; but that little fish it knows and receives inside its mouth as in a haven. While the fish sleeps within, the whale remains motionless and lies by ; but when it comes out again, the beast accompanies it and does not depart from it day or night ; or, if it does, it gets lost and wanders at random. Many, indeed, have been cast up on the land and perished, being, as it were, without a pilot.® We, in fact, were witnesses of such a mishap near Anticyra not long ago ; and they relate that some time ago, when a whale came aground not far from Boulis b and rotted, a plague ensued.
Is it, then, justifiable to compare with these associations and companionships those friendships which Aristotle c says exist between foxes and snakes because of their common hostility to the eagle ; or those between bustards and horsesd because the former like to approach and pick over the dung ? As for me, I perceive even in ants or bees no such concern for each other. It is true that every one of
a Cf. the whole passage in Oppian, Hal. v. 70-349 on the destruction of whales.
6 For the unknown Bouna or Bounae of the mss. C. O. Muller (Orchomenos2, p. 482) proposed Boulis, a town to the east of Anticyra on the Phocian Gulf.
c Frag. 354, ed. V. Rose.
d Cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ii. 28 and Mair on Oppian, Cyn. ii. 406. 6
6 άσττερ Wyttenbach : 6 γάρ.
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(981)	τε? εργον, έτέρω δε καθ’ 'έτερον ετέρου στοχασμός ούδεις ουδέ φροντίς εστιν.
32.	Έτι δε μάλλον κατοφόμεθα την διαφοράν, C επί τα πρεσβύτατα και μέγιστα των κοινωνικών έργων και καθηκόντων τα περί τάς γενέσεις καί τεκνώσεις τον λὐχου τρέφαντες. πρώτον μεν γαρ οι λίμναις παρήκονσαν η ποταμούς ύποδεχομένην νεμόμενοι θάλατταν ιχθύες, όταν μέλλωσι τίκτειν, άνατρέχονσι, τών ποτίμων ύδάτων την πραότητα και τό άσαλον διώκοντες· αγαθή γάρ η γαλήνη λοχεΰσαr και τό άθηρον άμα ταΐς λίμναις ενεστι και ποταμοΐς, ιυστε σωζεσθαι τα τικτόμενα. διό και πλεΐστα καί μάλιστα γονευεται περί τον Κύξει-νον πόντον ου γάρ τρέφει κητη γ’1 άλλ’ η φώκην άραιάν και δελφΐνα μικρόν, έτι2 δ’ η τών ποταμών επιμιξία, πλείστων και μεγίστων έκδιδόντων εις Ι) τόν Πόντον, ήπιον παρέχει και πρόσφορου τοΐς λο-χευομένοις κράσιν. τό δετού άνθίου θαυμασιώτατόν εστιν, ον 'Όμηρος “ ιερόν ίχθύν ” εΐρηκε· καίτοι μέγαν τινες οίονται τον ιερόν καθάπερ όστοΰν ιερόν τό μέγα, και την επιληφίαν, μεγάλην νόσον ούσαν, ιεράν καλοΰσιν ένιοι δε κοινώς τόν άφετον 1 γ’ added by BcTnardakis.	2 In Xylander : ότι.
α Sec 981 κ infra ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. i\. 71. b Of. Aristotle, l/istoria Animal, viii. l.S (508 h 2) ; Pliny, 452
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them promotes the common task, yet none of them has any interest in or regard for his fellow individually.
32.	And we shall observe this difference even more clearly when we turn our attention to the oldest and most important of social institutions and duties, those concerned with generation and procreation. Now in the first place those fish that inhabit a sea that borders on lagoons or receives rivers resort to these when they are ready to deposit their eggs, seeking the tranquillity and smoothness of fresh water, since calm is a good midwife. Besides, lagoons and rivers are devoid of sea monsters,® so that the eggs and fry may survive. This is the reason why the Black Sea is most favoured for spawning by very many fish. It breeds no large sea beasts at all except an infrequent seal and a small dolphin b ; besides, the influx of rivers —and those which empty into the Black Sea are numerous and very large—creates a gentle blend conducive to the production of offspring. The most wonderful tale is told about the anthias,c which Homer d calls “ Sacred Fish.” e Yet some think that “ sacred ” means “ important,” just as we call the important bone os sacrum f and epilepsy, an important disease, the sacred diseased Others interpret it in the ordinary sense as meaning “ dedicated ” or “ con-
Xat. Hist. ix. 49 f. ; Aelian, De Xatara Animal, iv. 9 ; ix. 59 ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. i. 599 ; Λ mm. Marc. xxii. 8. 47 ; Thompson, Glossary, pp. 54, 281.
c On the identity see note on 977 c supra.
d Iliad, xvi. 407.
e See Gow on Theocritus, frag. 3. Homer does not call the anthias “ Sacred Fish,” but merely alludes to α sacred fish : and in later times several were so regarded.
1	The last bone of the spine.
a Cf. [Hippocrates], De Morho Sacro (L.C.L., vol. ii, pp. 138 ff.) ; Herodotus, iii. 33 ; Plato, Timaeus, 85 a-b.
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(9S1) ιερωμένον.1 Ίϊρατοσθενης δἐ τον χρνσοφρυν
€OLK€V
η δρομίην2 χρύσειον επ’ οφρυσιν Ιερόν ίχθύν
λέγειν πολλοί δε τον ελλοπα, σπάνιος· γάρ ion καί ου ρόδιος άλώναι. φαίνεται δε περί Μαμφυλίαν πολλάκις· αν ον ι- ποτε λάβωσι, στεφανοΰνται μεν αυτοί, στεφανοϋσι δἐ τα? αλιάδα?, κρότω δε και E πατάγω καταπλεοντας αυτούς υποδέχονται και τιμώσιν. οι δε πλεΐστοι τον άνθίαν ίερδν είναι και λεγεσθαι νομίζονσιν οπού γάρ αν άνθίας οφθη, θηρίον ούκ εστιν, άλλα θαρροΰντες μεν οι σπογγο-θηραι κατακολνμβώσι, θαρρουν τες δε τίκτουσ ιν οι ιχθύες ώσπερ εγγυητήν ασυλίας εχοντες. η δ’ αιτία δυσλόγιατος, είτε φεύγει τα θηρία τον άνθίαν ως συν ελεφαντες, άλεκτρυόνα	λεοντε?* είτ’ εστι
σημεία τόπων άθηρων, α γιγνώσκει και παρα-φνλάττει συνετός ών και μνημονικός 6 ιχθύς.
33. Άλλ’ η γε πρόνοια3 κοινή τοι? τίκτουσι των γεννώ μενών' οι δ’ άρρενες ου τον αυτών κατεσθ ί-F ουσι γόνον} άλλα καί προσδιατρίβουσι τοις κυη-μασιν ωοφυλακοΰντες ως ίστόρηκεν Αριστοτέλης' οι δε επόμενοι ταΐς θηλείαις, καταρραίνουσι4 κατά5
1	ερωμένον] Wvttenbach says all mss. n*ad Ιέμζνον (a gloss to άφβτον ? άναμόνον ? averov ? See Athenaeus, 1 c-d), but Hilbert gives no variant.
2	η δρομίην Athenaeus, 2$ 1· cl : ώδρομίην.
3	άλλ’ η μ€ν πρόνοια Ileiskt*.
4	καταρραίνουσι Kciske : καταρρόουσι.
5	κατά added by Reiske.
° Powell, Collectanea Jlerandrina, p. 60, frag. 12. 3; Hiller, frapr. 1 I (p. 31).
b See Mair on Oppian, Hal. i.
f See 979 c supra. They are wrong, for while both the 454
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secrated.” Eratosthenesa seems to refer to the gilthead b \vhen he says
Swift courser golden-browed, the sacred fish.
Many say that this is the sturgeon,c which is rare and hard to catch, though it is often seen off the coast of Pamphylia. If any ever do succeed in catching it, they put on wreaths themselves and wreathe their boats ; and, as they sail past, they are welcomed and honoured with shouts and applause. But most authorities hold that it is the anthias that is and is called “ sacred,” for wherever this fish appears there are no sea monsters. Sponge-fishers d may dive in confidence and fish may spawn without fear, as though they had a guarantor of their immunity. The reason for this is a puzzle : whether the monsters avoid the anthias as elephants do a pig e and lions a cock/ or whether there are indications of places free from monsters, which the fish comes to know and frequents, being an intelligent creature with a good memory.
33.	Then again the care of the young is shared by both parents : the males do not eat their own young, but stand by the spawn to guard the eggs, as Aristotle 9 relates. Some follow the female and sprinkle the eggs gradually with milt, for otherwise
gilthead and the sturgeon were sacred fish, the description points clearly to the gilthead.
d Cf. 950 c supra ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 153 ; Thompson, Glossary, p. 15.
e Cf. Aelian, Be Natura Animal, i. 38 ; viii. 28 ; xvi. 36; al.
1 Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, iii. 31 ; vi. 22 ; viii. 28; al.
a Historia Animal, ix. 37 (621 a 21 if.); cf. Herodotus, ii. 93.
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(081) μικρόν τον θορόν άλλω? γάρ ον γίνεται μέγα το τεχθεν, ἀλλ’ άτελες μενει καί άνανξον.1 ίδια δ’ αι φνκίδες εκ των φνκίων οίον νεοττιάν διαπλασά-μεναι περιαμπεχονσι τον γόνον καί σκεπονσιν από τον κλνδωνος.
982 Του δε yaAeoO το φιλόστοργοι' ονδενί των ήμε-ρωτάτων ζώων νπερβολήν γλνκνθνμίας προς τα εκγονα καί χρηστότητος άπολελοιπε' τίκτονσι μεν γάρ ωόν, βίτα ζωον ονκ εκτός άλλ' εντός εν εαντοΐς καί τρεφονσιν οντω καί φερονσιν ώσπερ εκ δεύτερα? γενεσεως' όταν δε μείζονα γενηται, μεθιασι θνραζε καί διδάσκονσι νήχεσθαι πλησίον εΐτα πάλιν εις εαντονς διά τον στόματος επαναλαμ-βάνονσι καί παρεχονσιν ενδιαιτάσθαι τό σώμα χώραν άμα καί τροφήν καί καταφνγήν, άχρις αν εν δννάμει τον βοηθεΐν αντοΐς γενηται.
Β Θαυμαστή δε καί η της χελώνης περί την γενεσιν καί σωτηρίαν των γεννωμενων επιμελεια- τίκτει μεν γάρ εκβαίνονσα τής θαλάττης πλησίον, επωά-ζειν δε μη δνναμενη μηδε χερσενειν πολνν χρόνον εντίθησι τή φάμμω τα ωά και το λειοτατον επ-αμάται τής θινός αντοΐς και μαλακωτατον όταν δε καταχώση καί άποκρνφη βεβαίως, οι μεν λεγονσι τοΐς πόσιν άμνττειν και καταστιζειν τον τοπον,
1 άνανζΐς Hatzidakis.
α 'Πη- phycis is almost certainly one of the wrasses, probably in particular Crenilabrus paroCA . See Mair^L.C.L. Oppian, p. liii ; Thompson, Glossary, pp. 276-27* ; Andrews, Journal of The Washington Academy of Sciences, xxxix (11> I!>), pp. 1^-M.
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the spawn will not grow, but remains imperfect and undeveloped. In particular the wrasse ° makes a sort of nest of seaweed, envelops the spawn in it, and shelters it from the waves.
The affection of the dogfish b for its young is not inferior in warmth and kindliness to that of any of the tamest animals ; for they lay the egg, then sustain and carry the newly hatched young, not without, but within themselves, as if from a second birth. When the young grow larger, the parents let them out and teach them to swim close by ; then again they collect them through their mouths and allow their bodies to be used as dwelling-places, affording at once room and board and sanctuary until the young become strong enough to shift for themselves.0
Wonderful also is the care of the tortoise for the birth and preservation of her young. To bear them she comes out of the sea to the shore near at hand ; but since she is unable to incubate the eggs or to remain on dry land for long, she deposits them on the strand and heaps over them the smoothest and softest part of the sand. When she has buried and concealed them securely ,d some say that she scratches and scribbles the place with her feet, making it easy
b Cf. If or. 494 c ;	730 e ; Thompson on Aristotle,
Historia Animal, vi. 10 (565 a 22 if., b 2 if.); Glossary, pp. 39-42 ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. i. 734·.
c “ Aristotle (Historia Animal. 565 b 24) reports that some dogfish brought forth their young by the mouth and took them therein again. Athenaeus (vii. 294 e) says that the dogfish took the young just hatched into its mouth and emitted them again. Plutarch has a somewhat garbled version of this presumed process, blended with data on the parental care of dolphins (cf. Plin. N.H. ix. 21) ” (Andrews).
d Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. ix. 37 ; contrast the forgetful lizard (x. 187).
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(982)	εύσημον εαυτή ποιούσαν, οι δἐ την θήλειαν υπό τού άρρενος στρεφομενην τύπους ίδιους και σφραγίδας εναπολείπειν ο δε τούτου θαυμασιώτερόν ἐστιν, ημέραν εκφυλάξασα τεσσαρακοστήν (εν τοσαυταις C γαρ εκπεττεται καί περιρρήγνυται τα ωά), προσεισι καί γνωρίσασα τον εαυτής εκάστη θησαυρόν, ως ουδέίς χρυσίου θήκην άνθρωπος, ασμένως ανοίγει καί προθύμως.
3	k Ύών δε κροκοδείλων τα μεν άλλα παραπλήσια, τής δε χώρας 6 στοχασμός επίνοιαν άν-θρώπω τής αιτίας ου δίδωσιν ουδέ συλλογισμόν* όθεν ου φασι λογικήν άλλα μαντικήν είναι την επί1 τούτου τού θηρίου πρόγνωσιν ούτε γαρ πλέον ούτ’ ελαττον εκβάσ' άλλ’ όσον εις ώραν έτους 6 Νείλος αυξηθείς επικλύσει καί επικρύφει τής γής, εκεί τα ωά τίθησιν ώστε τον εντυχόντα των γεωρ-D γών αυτόν τε2 γινώσκειν ετεροις τε φράζε ιν, όπόσον αύτοΐς ό ποταμός πρόεισιν ούτω συνεμετρήσατο, μη βρέχόμενων αυτός βρέχόμενος επωάζη. εκλα-πεντων3 δε των σκύμνων, ος άν ευθύς άναδύς μη λάβη τι των προστυχόντων, ή μυΐαν ή σεριφον ή γής εντερον ή κόρφος ή βοτάνην τω στόματι, δια-σπαράξασα τούτον ή μήτηρ άπεκτεινε δακούσα- τα δἐ θυμοειδή καί δραστήρια στεργει καί περιεπει,
1	όπΐ Basil., Xylandcr : περί (παρά Bernardakis ; Meziria-cus deletes).
2	αυτόν re Bernardakis : αυτόν.
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for her to recognize ; others affirm that it is because she has been turned on her back by the male that she leaves peculiar marks and impressions about the place. But what is more remarkable than this, she waits for the fortieth day ° (for that is the number required to develop and hatch out the eggs) and then approaches. And each tortoise recognizes her own treasure and opens it more joyously and eagerly than a man does a deposit of gold.
34.	The accounts given of the crocodile are similar in other respects, but the animal’s ability to estimate the right place goes beyond man’s power to guess or calculate the cause. Hence they affirm that this creature’s foreknowledge is divine and not rational. For neither to a greater or a less distance, but just so far as the Nile will spread that season and cover the land in flood, just so far does she go to deposit her eggs, \vith such accuracy that any farmer finding the eggs may know himself and predict to others how far the river will advance.b And her purpose in being so exact is to prevent either herself or her eggs getting wet when she sits on them. When they are hatched, the one which, upon emerging, does not immediately seize in its mouth anything that comes along, fly or midge or wprm or straw or plant, the mother tears to pieces and bites to death c; but those that are bold and active she loves and tends, thus
a Cf. Aelian, Varia Hist. i. 6.
6	See Aelian, De Natura Animal, v. 52 ; and compare B. Evans, The Natural History of Nonsense, p. 33.
e Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, ix. 3 ; contrast Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 10 ; Antigonus, 46, of the sea eagle; Lucan, ix. 902 if., of the eagle. See also Julian, Epistle 59 (383 c); 78 (418 d) with Wright’s note (L.C.L. vol. iii, p. 259, n. 2). 3
3 (κλαπίντων Bernardakis : εκλιπόντων or εκλεπισθίντων.
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(982) καθάπερ οι σοφώτατοι των ανθρώπων άξιοΰσι, κρίσει τ6 φιλεΐν, ου πάθει νεμουσα.
Και μην αι φώκαι τίκτουσι μεν εν τω ξηρω, κατο, μικρόν δε προάγονσαι τα σκνμνία γευονσι της Ρ] θαλάττης και ταχύ πάλιν εξάγουσι' και τούτο πολ-λάκις ποιουσιν εν μερει, μέχρι civ ούτως εθιζόμενα θαρρήση και στερξη την εναλον δίαιταν.
Οι δε βάτραχοι περί τάς οχείας άνακλήσεσι χρώνται, την λεγομενην ποιοΰντες δλολυγόνα, φωνήν ερωτικήν και γαμήλιου ονσαν’ όταν δε την θήλειαν 6 άρρην ούτω προσαγάγηται, κοινή1 την νύκτα περιμενουσιν εν ύγρώ μεν γάρ ου δύνανται, μεθ' ημέραν δε δεδίασιν επί γης μίγνυσθαΐ’ γενομενου δε σκότους, άδεώς συμπλέκονται προϊόντες. άλλοτε2 δε λαμπρύνουσι την φωνήν, ύετόν προσ-δεχόμενοί' και τούτο3 σημεΐον εν τοΐς βεβαιοτάτοις εστίν.
ί>5. Άλλ’ οίον, ώ φίλε ΙΙόσειδον, ολίγου πάθος ως άτοπον πεπονθα και καταγέλαστου, ει με διατρί-Υ βουτά περί φωκάς και βατράχους το σοφώτατον και θεοφιλέστατου εξεφυγε και παρήλθε των ενάλων. ποιας γάρ άηδόνας άξιου τω φιλομούσω τής άλ-κυόνος ή τω φιλοτεκνία4 χελιδόνας ή τω φιλάνδρω πελειάδας ή τω τεχνικω παραβάλλειν μελίττας;
1 κοινή early editors : κοινήν.
2 άλλοτε W. ('. H. : άλλως.
3 τοΰτο το Emperius.
4 φιλοτεκνία Meziriacus : φιλοτεχνώ.
α Apparently with reference to 'Theophrastus, frag. 74 (cf. Mor. 182 b).
b CL Aelian, he Nat urn Annuo], ix. !) ; Oppian, Hal. i. <>H> ff. ; Pliny, Xa-t. Hist. i\, 41.
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bestowing her affection by judgement, as the wisest of men think right, not by emotion.0
Furthermore, seals b too bear their young on dry land and little by little induce their offspring to try the sea, then quickly take them out again. This they do often at intervals until the young are conditioned in this way to feel confidence and enjoy life in the sea.
Frogs in their coupling use a call, the so-called ololygonf a cry of wooing and mating. When the male has thus attracted the female, they wait for the night together, for they cannot consort in the water and during the day they are afraid to do so on land ; but when the darkness falls, they come out and embrace with impunity. On other occasions when their cry is shrill, it is because they expect rain.d And this is among the surest of signs.
35.	But, dear Poseidon ! What an absurd and ridiculous error I have almost fallen into : while I am spending my time on seals and frogs, I have neglected and omitted the wisest of sea creatures, the most beloved of the gods ! e For what nightingales are to be compared with the halcyon f for its love of sweet sound, or what swallows for its love of offspring, or what doves for its love of its mate, or what bees for its skill in construction ? What creature’s procreation
c See Gow on Theocritus, vii. 139 ; Boulenger, Animal Mysteries, pp. 67 f.
d Cf. Mor. 912 c-d ; Aratus, Phaenomena, 946 if.; cf. Ae-lian, De Saturn Animal, vi. 19 ; ix. 13.
e As it is to Thetis : Virgil, Georgies, i. 399.
/ See Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, s.v. ; Kraak, Mnemosyne (3rd series), vii. 143 ; Pliny, Sat. Hist. x. 89 if. ; Aelian, De Satura Animal, vii. 17 ; Gow on Theocritus, vii. 57 ; and the pleasant work Halcyon found in mss. of Lucian and Plato.
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(982)	τινος δε γενεσεις και τόκους και ωδίνας 6 θεός όντως ετίμησε; τάς μεν γάρ Αητούς γόνας μίαν εδρασθεΐσαν νποδεξασθαι νήσον ιστορούσι, τή δ' άλκνόνι τικτούση περί τροπάς πάσαν ΐστησι θά-983 λασσαν άκύμονα καί άσάλευτον.1 οθεν ούδεν εστι ζωον άλλο, S μάλλον2 φιλοΰσιν άνθρωποι, ή δι’3 ήν επτά μεν ημέρας επτά δε νύκτας εν ακμή χειμώνος άδεώς πλεονσι, της κατά γην πορείας τηνικαΰτα την διά τής θαλάσσης άσφαλεστεραν εχοντες. ει δε δει και περί εκάστης των αρετών ας εχει βραχέα φάναι, φίλανδρος μεν ούτως ἐστίν, ώστε μη καθ' ενα καιρόν αλλά δι έτους συνεΐναι καί προσδεχεσθαι την τον άρρενος ομιλίαν ου διά τό ακόλαστον (άλλω γάρ ον μίγννται τό παράπαν), άλλ’ υπ' εύνοιας ώσπερ γυνή γαμέτη καί φιλοφροσύνης ■ όταν δε διά γήρας ασθενής ό άρρην γενηται συνεπεσθαι καί Β βαρύς, υπολαβοΰσα γηροφορεΐ καί γηροτροφεΐ, μηδαμού προϊεμενη μηδε καταλείπουσα* χωρίς, αλλά τοΐς ώμοις εκείνον άναθεμενη καί κομίζει παντα-χόσε καί θεραπεύει καί σύνεστιν άχρι τελευτής.
Τω δε φιλοτεκνία καί πεφροντικότι σωτηρίας των γεννώ μενών συναισθανόμενη κύουσαν εαντήν τάχιστα τρέπεται προς εργασίαν τής νεοττιάς, ου φύρονσα πηλόν ούδε προσερείδουσα τοίχοις και
1 άσάλευτον LeonicilS : άστάλακτον.
2 μάλλον added by Pohlenz.
3 η δι’ Heiske : δι’.
4 καταλείπονσα Bernardakis : καταλιποΰαα.
a Poseidon.
b For the birth of Apollo and Artemis. 0 Delos, the wandering island.
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and birth pangs has the god ° so honoured ? For Leto’s parturition,5 so they say, only one island c was made firm to receive her ; but when the halcyon lays her eggs, about the time of the winter solstice, the goda brings the whole sea to rest, without a wave, without a swell. And this is the reason why there is no other creature that men love more. Thanks to her they sail the sea -without a fear in the dead of λνίηΐβΓ for seven days and seven nights.d For the moment, journey by sea is safer for them than by land. If it is proper to speak briefly of her several virtues, she is so devoted to her mate that she keeps him company, not for a single season, but throughout the year. Yet it is not through wantonness that she admits him to her company, for she never consorts at all with any other male ; it is through friendship and affection, as with any la^-ful wife. When by reason of old age the male becomes too weak and sluggish to keep up with her, she takes the burden on herself, carries him and feeds him, never forsaking, never abandoning him ; but mounting him on her own shoulders, she conveys him everywhere she goes and looks after him, abiding λνΐΐΐι him until the end.e
As for love of her offspring and care for their preservation, as soon as she perceives herself to be pregnant, she applies herself to building the nest/ not making pats of mud or cementing it on Avails and
d The Halcyon Days (Suidas, s.r.) ; Aristotle, Historia Animal, v. 8 (542 b 6 ff.) ; Aelian, De Natura Animal, i. 36 : Pliny, Sat. Hist, xviii. 231 ; al.
e Cf. Aleman's famous lines : frag. 26 Edmonds (Lyra Graeca, i, p. 72, L.C.L.), frag. 94 Diehl {Anth. Lyrica, ii, p. 34) ; Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 23 ; al.
f C/. Mor. 494 a-b ; Aristotle, Historia Animal. Lx. 13 (616 a 19 ff.) ; Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ix. 17.
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(983) όρόφοις ώσπερ αι χελιδόνες, ουδἐ χρωμενη πολλοΐς του σώματος ενεργοΐς μερεσιν, ώσπερ τής μελίττης ενδυομενης τω σώματι και1 τό κηριον άνοιγουσης όμοΰ φαυοντες οι εξ πόδες2 εις εξάγωνα το παν3 C αγγεία διαιροΰσιν ή δ' άλκνών εν οργανον άπλοΰν, εν όπλου, εν εργαλείου εχουσ α, τδ στόμα, και μηδέν άλλο του φιλοπόνου και φιλοτέχνου4 συνερ-γόν, οΐα μηχανάται και δημιουργεί χαλεπόν ἐστι πεισθήναι μη καταμαθόντας όφει τό πλαττόμενον υπ’ αυτής, μάλλον δε ναυπηγούμενου, σχημάτων πολλών° μόνον άπερίτρεπτον και αβάπτιστου· συλ-λεξασα γάρ τάς τής βελόνης άκίδας συντίθησι και συνδεΐ προς άλλήλας εγ κατ απλέ κουσα τάς μεν ευθείας τάς δε πλάγιά?, ώσπερ επί στημόνι κρόκην εμβάλλουσα, προσχρωμενη καμπαΐς καί περιαγω-γαΐς δι’ άλλήλων, ώστε διαρμόσαι καί γενεσθαι στρογγυλόν εν, ήρεμα' πρόμηκες' του σχήματος, [) άλιευτικω κύρτω παραπλήσιον. οταυ δἐ συντέλεση, φερουσα παρεθηκε παρά τό κλύσμα του κύματος, οπού προσπίπτουσα μαλακώς ή θάλασσα τό μεν ου8 καλώς άραρός εδίδαξεν άκεσασθαι καί καταπυκνώ-σαι, χαλώμενον όρώσαν υπό τής πληγής· τα δ* ήρμοσμενα κατασφίγγει καί πηγνυσιν, ώστε και λίθω καί σιδήρω δυσδιάλυτου είναι καί δνστρωτον. ουδενός δ' ήσσον αξιοθαύμαστου εστιν ή τε συμ-
1	και added by Mcziriacus.
2	οί ζξ ττό&€ζ added by Meziriacus.
3	εις ΐξ άγων α το παν Meziriaeus : εις αγώνα τόπον.
4	φιλοτέχνου Reiske : φιλότεκνου.
s πολλών] πάντων ?
6	εν, ήρεμα Post : ενήρεμον (ευηρες \\ . C. H., (’/. Ι ltd Aut. βό ; εύηρεφές x an Herwerden).
7	πρόμηκες Keiske : προμήκει.
8	ου]ούκετι ?
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roofs like the house-martin a ; nor does she use the activity of many different members of her body, as when the bee employs its whole frame to enter and open the wax, with all six feet pressing at the same time to fashion the whole mass into hexagonal cells. But the halcyon, having but one simple instrument, one piece of equipment, one tool—her bill and nothing else, co-operating with her industry and ingenuity— what she contrives and constructs would be hard to believe without ocular evidence, seeing the object that she moulds—or rather the ship that she builds. Of many possible forms, this alone cannot be capsized b or even wet its cargo. She collects the spines of garfish c and binds and weaves them together, some straight, others transverse, as if she were thrusting woven threads through the warp, adding such bends and knots of one with another that a compact, rounded unit is formed, slightly prolate in shape, like a fisherman’s weel. When it is finished, she brings and deposits it beside the surging waves, where the sea beats gently upon it and instructs her how to mend and strengthen whatever is not yet good and tight, as she observes it loosened by the blows. She so tautens and secures the joints that it is difficult even for stones or iron to break or pierce it. The proportions and shape of the hollow interior are as
α Of. 966 d-e supra.
6 Aristotle (loc. clt.), on the contrary, seems to say (though his text is corrupt; see Thompson ad loc.) : “ The opening is small, just enough for a tiny entrance, so that even if the nest is upset, the sea does not enter.”
c Belone was usually a term for the garfish and the needlefish, neither of which has spines of any size. Thompson (Glossary, pp. 31-32) rightly regards the meaning of belone here as indeterminable. Cf. also Mar. 494 λ, which is almost certainly mistranslated in the L.C.L. edition.
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(983)	μέτρια τ6 τε σχήμα της του αγγείου κοιλότητος* πεποίηται γαρ αυτήν εκείνην μόνην ενδυομενην δεχεσθαι, τοΐς δ’ άλλοις τυφλόν είναι πάντη καί E κρύφιον, ώστε παριεναι μηδέν εϊσω μηδε της θαλατ-της. οΐμαι μεν συν μηδέν* υμών άθεατον είναι της νεοττία?· εμοί δἐ πολλάκις ίδόντι καί θιγόντι παρ-ίσταται λέγειν καί αδειν
ιληλω δη ποτε τοΐον ’Απόλλωνος· παρά ναώ1
τον κεράτινου βωμόν ει δον εν τ οΐς επτά καλούμενος θεάμασιν υμνούμενου, ότι μήτε κόλλης δεόμενος μήτε τινός άλλου δεσμού διά μόνων των δεξιών συμπεπηγε καί συνηρμοσται κεράτων, ΐλεως δ’ 6 θεός εΐη καί προσήκει2 τον3 μουσικόν οντα καί νησιώτην, υμνούμενης4 της πελάγιου σειρηνος, εύ-μενώς καταγελάν5 τών ερωτημάτων εκείνων, α σκώπτοντες ερωτώσιν οΰτοι, διά τί Απόλλων ου γογγροκτόνος6 οόδἐ τριγλοβόλος η ”Αρτεμις, άτε' δη γινώσκοντα την εκ θαλάττης γενομενην Άφρο-F δίτην όμοΰ τι πάντα τά8 κατά θάλατταν ποιουμε-νην αυτής ιερά καί άδελφά καί μηδενί φονευομενω8
1	ι-αώ] βωμω the mss. of Horner.
2	προσήκει van Herwerden: προς.
3	τον Post : τι.
4	υμνούμενης old editors : ύμενης.
5	και before καταγελάν deleted by W. C. H.
6	ον γογγροκτόνος Salmasius : συθ'.
7	τ ριγλοβόλος η "Αρτεμις, άτε added by Bernartlakis after Salmasius.
8	τψ εκ θαλάττης added by Bernardakis ; γενομενην by W. C. H. ; τι by Bernardakis ; πάντα τα by Wyttenbach.
9	μηδεν'ι φονευομενω Wyttenbach : μηδέν όνευομενω.
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admirable as anything about it ; for it is so constructed as to admit herself only, while the entrance remains wholly hidden and invisible to others—with the result that not even a drop of water can get in. Now I presume that all of you have seen this nest ; as for me, since I have often seen and touched it, it comes to my mind to chant the words
Once such a thing in Delos near Apollo's shrine “
I saw, the Altar of Hom, celebrated as one of the Seven Wonders of the World b because it needs no glue or any other binding, but is joined and fastened together, made entirely of horns taken from the right side of the head.c Now may the god d be propitious to me while I sing of the Sea Siren e—and indeed, being both a musician and an islander, he should laugh good-naturedly at my opponents’ scoffing questions. Why should he not be called a “ conger-slayer ” or Artemis be termed a “ surmullet-slayer ” ? f Since he well knows that Aphrodite, born of the sea, regards practically all sea creatures as sacred and related to herself and relishes the
a Homer, Odyssey, yi. 162.	“ That there was some re-
ligious mystery associated with the so-called nest is indicated by the close of Plutarch’s description.” (Thompson on Aristotle, loc. cit.)
b Cf. Strabo, xiv. 2. 5.
c Curiously enough, the Life of Theseus, xxi. 2 (9 e) says the “ left side.”
d Apollo. From this point on the text of the rest of this chapter is very bad and full of lacunae. The restorations adopted here are somewhat less than certain.
e This is not fulfilled and so is presumably an indication of another lacuna toward the end of Phaedimus’ speech, the location of which we cannot even guess.
1 Cf. 966 a supra.
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(983)	χαίρονσαν. εν δε Αεπτει τούς ιερείς του Ποσειδώ-ιό? ούδεν εναλον το παράπαν εσθίοντας, τρίγλαν δε τούς iv Έλευσατ μνστας σεβόμενους Ιστέ, καί της "Ηρα? iv "Λργει την ίερειαν άπεχομενην inτι τιμή του ζώου· τον γάρ θαλάττιον λαγωόν, ος εστιν άνθρωπο) θανάσιμος, κτείνουσιν αι τρίγλαι μάλιστα και καταναλίσκουσι* δῶ ταύτην ως φιλάνθρωπο και σωτήρια ζωα την άδειαν εχουσι.
984	30. Και μην ' Αρτε μιδος γε Δικτυννης Δελφινιού
τ Απόλλωνος ιερά και βωμοί παρά πολλοΐς εισιν 'Ελλήνων ον δ* αυτός εαυτω τόπον εξαίρετον ό θεάς πεποίηταί φησιν 6 ποιητης,1 Κρητών απογόνους οίκοΰντας2 ηγεμόνι δελφίνι χρησαμενους' ου γάρ ό θεάς3 προενηχετο4 του στόλου μεταβολών το είδος, ως οι μυθογράφοι λεγουσιν, αλλά δελφΐνα πεμφας τοΐς άνδράσιν ιθύνοντα τον πλοΰν κατή-γαγεν εις Κίρραν. ιστοροΰσι δε και τούς πεμφ-θενταςΓ> εις Σ,ινώπην ύπο Πτολεμαίου του Σωτ η ρος επί την Σ,αράπιδος κομιδην, Δ,ωτελη* και Διονύσιον, άπωσθεντας7 άνεμω βιαίω κομίζεσθαι παρά γνώμην Β υπέρ Μαλεαν, εν.δεξιά Πελοπόννησον έχοντας, εΐτα ρεμβομενους και δυσθυμουντας αυτούς προφανεντα
1	φησιν 6 ποιητης added by van Herwerden.
2	απογόνους οίκοΰντας] αποικίαν ήγοΰνται MeziriaCUS ; αποι-κοΰντας Hernardakis ; επήγαγε τους οίκοΰντας Post.
3	ου γάρ ό 0eo?] ον μην ό θεός ye ?
4	προενηχετο Xylander ; προενηνοχε το.
6 πεμφθεντας Xylander : περιλειφθεντας.
6	Σωτελη added by Kaltwasser from Mor. 3(31 f.
7	άπωσθεντας Xylander : άπωσθεντα.
a Andrews suspects a confusion here and at Mor. 780 d 468
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slaughter of none of them. In Leptis,a you know, the priests of Poseidon refrain entirely from any sea food, and those initiated into the mysteries at Eleusis hold the surmullet in veneration, while the priestess of Hera at Argos abstains from this fish to pay it honour. For surmullets are particularly good at killing and eating the sea-hare, which is lethal to man.6 It is for this reason that surmullets possess this immunity, as being friendly and life-saving creatures.
36.	Furthermore, many of the Greeks have temples and altars to Artemis Dictynna c and Apollo Del-phinios ; and that place which the god had chosen for himself the poet d says was settled by Cretans under the guidance of a dolphin. It was not, however, the god who changed his shape and swam in front of the expedition, as tellers of tales relate ; instead, he sent a dolphin to guide the men and bring them to Cirrha.® They also relate that Soteles and Dionysius, the men sent by Ptolemy Soter f to Sinope to bring back Serapis, were driven against their will by a violent wind out of their course beyond Malea, with the Peloponnesus on their right. When they were lost and discouraged, a dolphin appeared by the
with Lepidotonpolis on the Nile, not far below Thebes, apparently a focal point of a taboo on eating the bvnni, allegedly due to its consumption of the private parts of Osiris when they were thrown into the river (cf. Jlor. 358 b).
6 Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, ii. 45; ix. 51 : xvi. 19; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 155 ; Philostratus, Vita Apoll. vi. 32.
c As though “ Artemis of the Xet ” ; see Callimachus, Hymn iii. 19b.
d Homer, Hymn to Apollo, iii. 393 If. (as restored by van Herwerden). For Delphinian Apollo see lines 495 f.
e The port of Delphi.
1 Cf. Slor. 361 f; Tacitus, Histories, iv. 83-84.
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984) δελφΐνα ττρώραθεν ώσπερ εκκαλεισθαι καθηγούμενον εις τα ναυλοχα και σάλου?1 μαλακούς εχοντα της χώρας καί2 ασφαλείς, άχρις ου τούτον τον τρόπον άγων καί παραπεμπων τό πλοίον είς Κώρα υ κατ-εστησεν. οθεν άναβατηρια3 θύσαντες, ἕννωσαυ οτι δεῖ δυεΐν αγαλμάτων το μεν τού ΙΙλοὑταινο? άν-ελεσθαι καί κόμιζειν, τό δἐ τῆ? Κόρης άπομάζασθαι καί καταλιπεΐν.
Κίκός μεν ονν ην καί τό φιλόμουσον αγαπάν τού θηρίου τον θεόν ω καί Πίνδαρος άπεικάζων εαυτόν ερεθίζεσθαι φησϊν
C	άλίου4 δελφίνος ύπόκρισιν5,
τον μεν άκύμονος εν* πόντου πελάγει αυλών εκίνησ* ερατόν μέλος.
άλλα μάλλον εοικε τό φιλάνθρωπον αυτού θεοφίλες είναι’ μόνος γάρ άνθρωπον άσπάζεται, καθ’ ο άυ-θρωπός ἐστι. τών δἐ χερσαίων τα μεν ούδενα τα δ’ ημερώτατα μόνους περιεπει τούς τρέφοντας υπό χρείας> καί τούς συνήθεις ό κύων ό ίππος ό ελεφας-αι δἐ χελιδόνες όσων μεν δέονται τυγχάνουσιν είσοικισάμεναι, σκιάς καί άναγκαίας άσφαλείας,
1	σάλους Madvipr : στόλους.
2	και Reiske : dvaι or καταμόναν.
3	άναβατηρια Keiske :	άναβατήριον (άποβατηρια van Her-
werden).
4	άλίου from Mor. ΤΟ Ι· f Reiske : ου.
6 ύπόκρισιν Xylander : άπόκρισιν.
6 iv Wyttenbach : <Sv, ds, or ἐκ.
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prow and, as it· were, invited them to follow and led them into such parts as had safe roadsteads with but a gentle swell until, by conducting and escorting the vessel in this manner, it brought them to Cirrha. Whence it came about that when they had offered thanksgiving for their safe landing, they came to see that of the two statues they should take away the one of Pluto, but should merely take an impress of that of Persephone and leave it behind.®
Well might the god be fond of the music-loving character of the dolphin,5 to which Pindar c likens himself, saying that he is roused
Like a dolphin of the sea
Who on the waveless deep of ocean
Is moved by the lovely sound of flutes.
Yet it is even more likeJv that its affection for men d renders it dear to the gods ; for it is the only creature who loves man for his own sake.e Of the land animals, some avoid man altogether, others, the tamest kind, pay court for utilitarian reasons only to those who feed them, as do dogs and horses and elephants to their familiars. Martins take to houses to get what they need, darkness and a minimum of security, but
a That is, in Sinope.
6 Cf. Mor. 162 f ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xi. 137. c Page 597, ed. Sandys (L.C.L.) ; frag. 125, lines 69-71 ed. Bowra (O.C.T.) ; frag. 222. 14-17, ed. Turyn. The quotation is found also in Mor. 704 f—705 a. The lines were partially recovered in Oxyrhynchns Papyri, iii. 108 b (1903) ; for the critical difficulties see Turyn’s edition.
d Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 24. For Dionysus and the pirate-dolphins see the seventh Homeric Hymn and Frazer on ApoJlodorus, iii. 5. 3 (L.C.L., vol. i, p. 332).
e “ The hunting of dolphins is immoral ” : Oppian, Hal. v. 416 (see the whole passage).
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(984)	φεύγουσι δε και φοβούνται τον άνθρωπον ωσπ€ρ θηρίον. τω δἐ δελφίνι παρά πάντα και μονω το ζητούμενοι· υπό των αρίστων φιλοσόφων εκείνο, το D φιλεΐν άνευ χρείας1 υπάρχει· μηδενός γάρ εις μηδέν ανθρώπου δεόμενος πόσιν ευμενής τε φίλος εστι και βεβοήθηκε πολλοΐς· ών τα μεν ’Αρίονος ούδείς αγνοεί· περιβόητα γάρ εστιν 'Ησιόδου δε κατά καιρόν αυτός ημάς, ώ φίλε, άνεμνησας,
άτάρ ου τέλος ΐκεο μύθων.
εδει δε τον κύνα διηγησάμενον2 μη παραλιπεΐν τούς δελφίνος· τυφλόν γάρ ην τό μήνυμα του κυνός, ύλακτουντος και μετά βοής επιφερομενου τοις φο-νεΰσιν, ει μη τον νεκρόν3 περί τό ι\εμειον θαλάσση διαφερόμενον άράμενοι δελφΐνες, ετεροι παρ' ετερων εκδεχόμενοι προθύμως, εις τό 'Ρίου εκθεντες έδειξαν εσφαγμενον.
E "EmAov δε τον Αίολεα Μυρσίλος* ό Αεσβιος ιστορεί, τής Σμινθεως5 ερώντα θυγατρός ριφείσης κατά χρησμόν τής ’Αμφιτρίτης υπό των Πεν^ιλιδώυ,6 και αυτόν εξαλόμενον7 εις την θάλασσαν υπό δελφίνος σώον εξενεχθήναι προς την Αεσβον.
*Η δἐ προς τον Ίασεα παΐδα του δελφίνος εύνοια
1	χρείας] the mss. follow with the words φύσει προς ανθρώπους ; deleted by W. C. H.
2	διηγησάμενον Bernardakis : αίτησάμενον.
3	ει μή τ ον νεκρόν added by Meziriacus.
4	Μυρσίλος C. Muller: μυρτίλος.
5	Σμινθεως Emperius : φινεως.
6	ΙΙενβιλίδών Meziriacus : πενθίδων.
7	εξαλόμενον Keiske : εξαλλόμενον.
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avoid and fear man as a dangerous wild beast.® To the dolphin alone, beyond all others, nature has granted what the best philosophers seek : friendship for no advantage. Though it has no need at all of any man, yet it is a genial friend to all and has helped many. The story of Arion b is familiar to everyone and widely known ; and you, my friend, opportunely put us in mind of the tale of Hesiod,0
But you failed to reach the end of the tale.d
When you told of the dog, you should not have left out the dolphins, for the information of the dog that barked and rushed with a snarl on the murderers would have been meaningless if the dolphins had not taken up the corpse as it was floating on the sea near the Nemeone and zealously passed it from group to £τοιιρ until they put it ashore at Rhium and so made it clear that the man had been stabbed.
Myrsilus f of Lesbos tells the tale of Enalus the Aeolian who was in love with that daughter of Smintheus who, in accordance with the oracle of Amphitrite, was cast into the sea by the Penthilidae, whereupon Enalus himself leaped into the sea and was brought out safe on Lesbos by a dolphin.
And the goodwill and friendship of the dolphin for
a Cf. Mor. 728 a ; but see Aelian, De Xatura Animal, i. 52 ; Arrian, Anabasis, i. 25. 8.
b Herodotus, i. 24· ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. v. 448. In Mor. 161 λ ff. the story is told by an eye-witness at the banquet of the Seven Wise Men. c Cf. 969 e supra. d Homer, Iliad, ix. 56. e The shrine of Zeus at Oeneon in Locris. f Miiller, Frag. Hist. Grace. iv, p. 459 ; Jacoby, Frag. d. griecli. Hist, ii, frag. 19 ; cf. Mor. 163 b-d ; Athenaeus, 466 c gives as his authority Anticleides.
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(984)	καί φιλία δι* υπερβολήν έρως εδοξε- συνέπαιζε γάρ αντω καί συνενηχετο καθ* ημέραν και παρεϊχεν εν χρώ φαυόμενος- έπειτα περιβαίνοντος ονκ εφευγεν, άλλ’ έφερε χαίρων, προς ο έκαμπτε κλινών, όμον πάντων Ίασέων έκάστοτε σνντρ€χόντων επί την θάλατταν. ομβρου δέ ποτε πολλοΰ μετά χαλάζης F έπιπεσόντος, 6 μεν παΐς άπορρυείς έξέλιπεν, 6 δέ δελφίν νπολαβών άμα τω νεκρω συνεξέωσεν αυτός εαυτόν επί την γην και ονκ άπέστη του σώματος έως άπέθανε, δικαιώσας μετασχεΐν ης συναίτιος εδοξε γεγονέναι τελευτής. καί του πάθους έπίση-μον Ίασενσι τό χάραγμα του νομίσματος ἐστι, παΐς υπέρ δελφίνος όχου μένος.
Έλ δέ τούτου καί τα περί Κοίραυου ουσα μυθώδη 985 πίστιν εσχε. \\άριος γάρ ών τό γένος έν Ιόνζαντίορ δελφίνων βόλον, ένσχεθέντων σαγήνη καί κινδν-νευόντων κατακοπηναι, πριάμενος μεθηκε παντας’ όλίγω δ’ ύστερον επλει πεντηκόντορον εχων, ᾶς φασι, ληστών* 1 πεντηκοντα2 άγουσαν' εν δε τω μεταξύ Νάξον καί Υίάρου πορθμώ της νεώς άνα-τραπείσης καί των άλλων διαφθαρέντων, εκείνον λέγουσι, δελφίνος ύποδραμόντος αύτω καί άνακου-
1	ληστών\ ληστάς Meziriacus ; ΜιΑ^σίων Hohde.
2	πεντηκοντα. (—ι/) Xaher, after Reiske: άνδρας.
α Aclian, l)e Saturn Animal, vi. 15 (ef. viii. 11), tells the story in great detail and with several differences ; cf. also the younger Pliny’s famous lette r (ix. 33) on the dolphin of
1 Iippo and the vaguer accounts in Aelian, De Saturn Animal. ii. (I; Anthemus, 55; Philo, 07 (ρ. 132). Gulick on Athe-naeus, (>0(i od collects the authorities ; see also the dolphin stories in Pliny, Sat. Hist. ix. ff. and Mair on Oppian, 474
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the lad of Iasus a was thought by reason of its greatness to be true love. For it used to swim and play with him during the day, allowing itself to be touched; and when the boy mounted upon its back, it was not reluctant, but used to carry him with pleasure wherever he directed it to go, while all the inhabitants of Iasus flocked to the shore each time this happened. Once a violent storm of rain and hail occurred and the boy slipped off and was drowned. The dolphin took the body and threw both it and itself together on the land and would not leave until it too had died, thinking it right to share a death for which it imagined that it shared the responsibility. And in memory of this calamity the inhabitants of Iasus have minted their coins with the figure of a boy riding a dolphin.5
From this the Mild tales about Coeranus c gained credence. He was a Parian by birth who, at Byzantium, bought a draught of dolphins which had been caught in a net and were in danger of slaughter, and set them all free. A little later he was on a sea voyage in a penteconter, so they say, with fifty pirates aboard ; in the strait between Naxos and Paros the ship capsized and all the others were lost, while Coeranus, they relate, because a dolphin sped beneath him and buoyed him up, was put ashore at
Hal. v. 458 ; Thompson, Glossary, pp. 54 f. Iasus is a city in Ionian Caria on the gulf of the same name.
6 The story has a happier ending in one version found in Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 27 : the dolphin dies, but Alexander the Great makes the boy head of the priesthood of Poseidon in Babylon,
c Aelian, De Natura Animal, viii. 3 ; Athenaeus, 606 e-f cites from Phylarchus, Book XII (Jacoby, Frag. cl. griech. Hist, i, p. 340). There are many other examples of dolphins rescuing people, such as the fragment of Euphorion in Page, Greek Literary Papyri, i, p. 497 (L.C.L.).
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(9^5) φίζοντος, εξενεχθηναι της Σίκινον1 κατα σπήλαιον, ο δείκννται μέχρι νυν καί καλείται Κοιρανειον €7τι τούτω δε λέγβται ποίησαι τον 9Αρχίλοχον
πεντηκοντ άνδρών λίπε Κοίρανον ήπιος ΙΙοσειδών.
J5 ἐπει δ’ ύστερον άττοθανόντος αυτού τό σώμα πλησίον της Θαλάττης οι προσήκοντες έκαον, επεφαι-νοντο πολλοί δελφΐνες παρά τον αίγιαλόν, ώσπερ έπιδεικνύντες εαυτούς ηκοντας επι τάς ταφάς, και παραμείναντες άχρι ον συνετελέσθησαν.
Ή δ’ Όδυσσέως άσπϊς οτ ι μεν επίσημον είχε δελφΐνα και Στησίχορος ίστ όρηκεν εξ η ς δ’ αίτιας, Ζ,ακννθιοι διαμνημονεύουσιν, ως Κριθεύς μαρτυρεί· νηπιος γάρ ών 6 Τηλέμαχος, ως φασιν, εις αγχι-βαθές της Θαλάττης όλισθών έσώθη, δελφίνων νπο-λαβόντων και άνανηξαμένων οθεν εποιησατο γλυφήν τη σφραγΐδι και της άσπίδος κόσμον ο πατήρ, C άμειβόμενος το ζωον.
Άλλ’ έπεί προειπών ως ουδέ μύθον ύμΐν ερώ και αντος ούκ οίδ’ όπως προς τοΐς δελφΐσιν έλαθον πορρωτέρω του πιθανού συνεξοκείλας εις τον ’Οδυσσἐα και Κ οίρανον, επιτίθημι δίκην έμαυτώ’ παύομαι γάρ ηδη λέγων.
37.	ΑΡΙ2Τ. ’Έ^εστιυ οΰν ύμΐν, ώ άνδρες δικα-σταί, την ψήφον φέρειν.
1 Σίκινου Palmerius (cf. (obet, Coll. Crit. ]>. ί’>39) : Σι-κννθου (said to be an ancient name of Paros).
a An Island south of I’aro.s.
b Cf. Kdmonds, Elegy and Iambus, ii, p. 321 (L.t -I-)· t7()
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Sicinus,a near a cave which is pointed out to this day and bears the name of C’oeraneum.6 It is on this man that Archilochus is said to have written the line
Out of fifty, kindly Poseidon left only Coeranus.c
When later he died, his relatives were burning the body near the sea when a large shoal of dolphins appeared off shore as though they were making it plain that they had come for the funeral, and they waited until it was completed.d
That the shield of Odysseus had a dolphin emblazoned on it, Stesichorus 8 also has related ; and the Zacvnthians perpetuate the reason for it. as Critheus/ testifies. For when Telemachus was a small boy. so they sav, he fell into the deep inshore water and was saved by dolphins who came to his aid and swam with him to the beach ; and that was the reason why his father had a dolphin engraved on his ring and emblazoned on his shield, making this requital to the animal.
Yet since 1 began by saying· that I would not tell you any tall tales and since, without observing what I was up to. I have now, besides the dolphins, run aground on both Odysseus and Coeranus to a point beyond belief. I lay this penalty upon myself : to conclude here and now.
37. aristotimus.3 So, gentlemen of the jury, you may now cast your votes.
c Edmonds, op. clt. ii, ρ. 164-; Diehl, Anth. Lyrica, i, p. 243, frag. 117.
d On the grief of dolphins see Pliny, Xat. Hist. Ix. 25, 38.
e Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, ii, p. 66, frag. 71.
1 Nothing whatever is known about this author, whose name may be given incorrectly in our mss.
g Perhaps rather Heracleon (975 c) or Optatus (965 d).
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(985) ^ΠΚΛ. Άλλ’ ημΐν γε πάλαι το του Σ,οφοκλεους όεόογμενον ἐστίν
ευ γάρ και διχοστατών λόγος συγκολλά τ’ άμφοΐν ες μέσον1 τεκταίνεται.
ταυτι γάρ, α προς αλληλους είρήκατε, συνθεντες εις ταύτόν άμφότεροι καλώς άγωνιεΐσθε Koivfj προς τους τα ζώα λόγου και συνεσεως άποστεροΰντας.
1 συγκολλά τ' άμφοΐν ίς μισόν Brunck and Porson :	συγ-
κολλάω £ς μισόν άμφοΐν.
α Nauck, Trap. Graec. Frag. ρ. 314, frag. 783 ; Pearson, iii, p. 69, fra^r. 8t>7.
6 '1'he Stoics, as always in this essay.
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soclarus. As for us. we have for some time held the view of Sophocles ° :
It is a marvel how of rival sides The strife of tongues welds both so close together.
For by combining what you have said against each other, you will together put up a good fig;ht against those b who would deprive animals of reason and understanding.c
c To some critics the ending is suspicious because of its brevity and vagueness ; they regard it as added by an ancient editor who could not find the original termination. Hut the sudden turn at the end may merely indicate that the whole debate is in reality a single argument to prove the thesis that animals do have some degree of rationality (see also the Introduction to this dialogue).
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APPENDIX
A word of caution is needed : Plutarch emphatically was no naturalist. The zoological material is a hodge-podge of misinformation dredged up from various zoological sources, seasoned here and there "with personal contributions, which are not necessarily correct. In the original sources, terms for specific types of animals were probably used with considerable precision. It is my impression that Plutarch often had only a vague idea of the meaning of such terms. For example, he consistently uses the specific term for a rock dove, but probably had in mind any type of domestic dove. Similarly, clorcas was used in Greece commonly as a term for the roedeer, but in Asia Minor for the common gazelle. In the original sources the word probably denoted specifically one or the other, depending on where the man lived ; but Plutarch may well have used the term vaguely for any type of small deer, including gazelles and antelopes.
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CLASSIFIED ZOOLOGICAL INDEX
1. Mammals
Αίλουρος : wild cat of Egypt (Felis ocreata Gm.) and of Europe (F. silvestris Schreb.) and domestic form (F. do-mestica Briss.).
Αϊξ : domestic goat, Copra hi reus L.
Άλώπηξ: fox, esp. }'ulpes vulgaris Flem.
“Αρκτος : bear, more esp. the European brown bear, Frsus arctos L.
Βοΰς : domestic ox, Bos taunts L.
Ταλνη (γαλή) : the weasel (Putorius vulgaris Cuv.), and such similar animals as the marten (Martes sp.) and the polecat or foumart (Mu stela putorius L.).
Αασυπονς : hare (see Ααγωός).
Αελφίς : dolphin, esp. Delphinus delphis L.
Αορκάς : in Greece, usually a term for the roedeer, Capreolus capreolus L. ; in Asia Minor, usually a term for the common gazelle, Oazella dorcas L.
“Ελαφος : in Greece, usually a term for the red-deer, Cervus elaphus L. ; in Ionia, usually a term for the fallow-deer, C. dama L.
Έλνφας: elephant, Flephas in die us L. and E. africanus Blumenb.
“Εριφος : usually a kid (see Αΐξ) : sometimes a very young lamb (see “Οίς).
Έχΐνος (χερσαίος): common hedgehog, Erinaceuseuropaeus L.
’Πμίονος : mule, usually by mare and he-ass, sometimes by stallion and she-ass ; in Syria, a term for the wild ass (Asinus onager Sin.) or the dschigetai (A. hemionus Sin.).
Ίππος : horse, Caballus caballus L.
“Ιππος ποτάμιος : hippopotamus, Hippopotamus amphibius L.
Ίχναίμων : ichneumon, Ilerpestes ichneumon L.
Κάμηλος : the Bactrian camel, Camelus bactrianus I,., and the Arabian camel or dromedary, C. dromedarius L.
Κόπρος : wild boar, mostly Sus scrofa ferus Rutimeyer.
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Κῆτος: in Plutarch usually whale, as in 9S0 f. See also Κήτος under Fishes.
Κριός : ram (see “Οϊς).
Κήων : dog, Canis familiar is L.
Χαγωός:	hare, esp. the common European hare (Lepus
europaeus Pall.), to a lesser degree the variable hare (L. timidus L.).
Αέων : lion, Felis ho L.
Ανγξ : lynx, Lynx lynx L. ; caracal, Lynx caracal Giild.
Λύκος : wolf, Canis lupus L.
"Οϊς : domestic sheep, Oris aries L.
"Ovos : domestic ass, Asinus domesticus Sm.
Όρευς : mule (see Ημίθεος).
"Ορυξ :	chiefly the scimitar-horned oryx (Oryx leucoryx
Pall.) and the straight-horned oryx (0. beisa Riippel).
Πάρδαλι?:	panther or leopard, Felis pardus antiquorum
Smith.
Πρόβατον : sheep (see *Όϊς).
Σνς : pig, Sus scrofa domesticus Riitimeyer.
Ταύρος : bull (see Βοΰς).
Τίγρις : tiger, Felis tigris L.
Φώκη : seal, including* the common seal (Phoca vitulina L.) and the monk seal (P. monachus Herm.).
2. Birds
’Aero's·: eagle, esp. Aquila sp.
’Αηδών : nightingale, chiefly Luscinia megarhyncha Brehm.
’Αλεκτρυών : domestic cock, Callus domesticus Briss.
’Αλκυών : kingfisher, Alcedo ispida L.
Γερανός : common crane, Crus grus L.
Ερωδιός :	heron, including the common heron (Ardea
cinerea L·.), the greater European egret (Herodias alba Gray), the lesser European egret (Garzetta garzetta L.), and the bittern (Botaurus stellaris L.).
Ηβις : ibis, including the sacred white ibis (Ibis aethiopica
111.) and the black ibis (Plegades falcinellus Kaup.).
Ίεραξ : smaller hawks and falcons generically.
’Ικτίνος : kite, including the common kite (Milvus ictinus Saw) and the black kite (M. ater Gm.).
Κίττα : jay, Garrulus glandarius L. ; sometimes the magpie, Pica caudata L.
Κολοιάω : jackdaw, Corvus monedula L.
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Κόρα£ : raven, Corvus corax L.
Κορώνη :	crow (Comm corone L.) and hooded crow (C.
cornix L.).
Κύκνος : swan, Cygnus olor Gin. and C. musicus Bkst.
Μεροψ : bee-eater, Merops apiaster L.
Πελαργός : stork, esp. Ciconia alba L.
ΙΙίρδι^ : partridge, esp. the Greek partridge, Alectoris graeca Kaup ; in Italy also the red-legged partridge, A. rufa Kaup.
IIεριστερά :	rock-dove, Coinmbu licia L. ; domestic rock-
dove, C. licia dottiest ica L.
Τροχίλο?:	Egyptian plover, Plnvianus aegyptius Yiell.;
elsewhere also the common European wren, Troglodytes troglodytes L.
Χλιδών: swallow, including the chimney swallow (Chelidon rustica L.) and the house-martin (Chelidon urbica Boie).
Xrjv : as a wild type, the gray or grraylag· goose (Auser cinereus Meyer) and the bean proose (Anser segetum Bonn.), often the domestic type of the gray goose.
'lap : starling, Sturnus vulgaris L.
'Γιττακός : parrot, perhaps esp. Psittacus alexandri L. and P. torquatus Gin.
On's: bustard, Otis tarda L.
τΩτο? : a horned or eared owl, not more specifically identifiable.
3. Rei*tii.ks and Αμγιππιλ
Βάτραχος: frog·, Ratio sp. and allied grenera.
Κροκόδειλος : Nile crocodile, Crnrodilus niloticus Laur.
"Οφις : serpent greneneally.
Χαμαιλεων : the African chameleon, Chameleo vulgaris Latr.
Χελώνη (χερσαία) : tortoise, Testudo graeca L. and T. tnar-ginata Schoepff. ;	(θαλαττία) :	sea-turtle, Thalassochelys
corticata Rondel.
1. Fishes
'ΛΑιειίς : fishing-frog, Lophms piscatorhts L.
Άλώπηξ : fox-shark, Alopecias rulpes Bp.
Α μία : bonito, more esp. the pelamid or belted bonito, Sarda sarda Cuv., to a lesser degree the bonito or striped-bellied tunny, /Catsit iron us pelamis Kish.
Άνθίας :	in 977 c probably the Mediterranean barbier,
Serranos anthias C.Y. : sometimes spoken of as a much larger fish, then of uncertain identity.
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Βελόνη : usually the pipefish (Syngnathus rubescens Risso and S. acus L.) and the garfish (Belone imperialis Yincig·. and Strongylura acus Lacep.) : in 983 c indeterminable.
Γαλέος : generic term for sharks and dogfishes, more esp. Scyllium canicula C’uv., S. catulus Cuv., and Must eius vulgaris Muli.
Γαλή : principally the hake and rockling, Phycis sp. and Motel la sp.
Γόγγρος : conger-eel, Conger vulgaris Cuv.
"Ελλοψ: probably mostly the common sturgeon, Acipenser sturio L.
'Ή,γεμών : usually the pilot-fish, Xaucrates ductor Cuv. ; in 980 f apparently also one of the globe-fishes, such as Diodon hystrix L.
Θρισσα : probably the shad, Alosa vulgaris C.Y., or the sardinelle, Sardinella aurita C.V.
Θύννος : tunny, mostly the common tunny, Thunnus thyn-nus L.
Ιερός : “ sacred,” an epithet applied to several fish, more especially the άνθίας, the gilthead, the sturgeon, the dolphin, and the pilot-fish.
Ίουλις : rainbow-wrasse, Coris iulis Gth.
Κεστρεύς: the gray mullet in general, sometimes the common gray mullet, Mugil capito Cuv., in particular.
Κήτος : sometimes a large sea monster (as in 9S1 d), in other authors sometimes a huge fish (such as a large tunny), but more commonly, and usually in Plutarch, a whale.
Κολίας : coly-mackerel, Pneumatophorus colias Gin.
Κωβίός : goby, chiefly the black £oby, Gobius niger L.
Αάβραξ : sea-bass, Labrax lupus Cuv.
Μορμύρος:	type of sea bream, the mormyrus, Pagellus
mormyrus C.V.
λίνραινα : moray or murry, Muraena Helena L.
'Νάρκη : torpedo or electric ray, esp. Torpedo marmorata Risso, less commonly T. narce Nardo and T. hebetans Lowe.
Περαίας : a type of gray mullet {Mugil sp.).
ΐΐηλαμνς : year-old tunny (see Θύννος).
Σαργό? : sargue, esp. Sargus vulgaris Geoff.
Σκάρος : parrot-fish, Scarus cretensis C.V.
Σκόρπιος : sculpin, Scorpaena scrofa L. and S. porcus L.
ΤριγΛα : the red or plain surmullet, Mitllus barbatus L., and the striped or common surmullet, M. surmuletus L.
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Φυκίς : a wrasse, probably specifically Crenilabrus pavo C.V.
Χρυσωπός : gilthead, Chrysophrys aurata C.V.
5.	Molluscs
Κόγχη : mussels in jrcneml, including oysters.
\αγωός (θαλάττιος) : sea-hare, Aplysia depilans L.
"()στρεοΐ’:	sometimes a generic term for mussels ; more
commonly a specific term for the common Kuropean oyster, Ostrea (dulls L. ; occasionally a term for other species of oyster, such as 0. lamellosa Brocehi and 0. cristata Lam.
\\ίννη : })inna, especially Pinna nobilis L. ; but also P. rudis L., P. rot undata L., and P. pectinata L.
Πολυπους : octopus, Octopus vulgaris Lain.
Πορφυρά : purplefish, Mu rex trunculus L·., M. brandaris L., and Thais haemastoma Lam.
Σηπία : cuttlefish, Sepia officinalis L.
6.	Crustacea
Κάραβος : rock lobster, Palinnrus vulgaris Latr.
Καρκίνος : oral), Drcapoda brachyura Lam.
Πάγουρος:	probably the common edible crab, Cancer
pagurus L.
Πιννοτήρης : pinna-guard, Pinnoteres veterum L.
Σπογγοτηρης : sponge-guard, Typton spongicola Costa.
7.	Inskcts and Spiders
’Αράχνης : spider (class Araclinoidea, order Araneida).
ΜίΛιττα : bee generically, but mostly domestic honeybee, Apis m ell if era L.
Πάρμη ξ : ant generically (family Forinicidac).
Τόττιξ : cicada, esp. Cicada plebeia Scop, and C. orni L.
8.	KCHINO PERMS
\\στηρ : starfish generically, Asterias sp.
ΈχΓνος (θαλάττιος) : sea-urchin, especially Echinus esculent us Lam. and Strongylocentrotus lividus Brdt.
9. P<) HIKER A
Σπόγγος : sponge, chiefly Euspongia officinalis Broun, and Hippospongia equina Schmidt.
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(BRUTA ANIMALIA RATIONE UTI)
INTRODUCTION
Many will find this little jeu d’esprit as pleasant reading as anything in Plutarch. In part, this may be due to its (perhaps accidental) brevity ; but its originality and freshness are undeniable. These qualities have, to be sure, puzzled a number of scholars who are still disputing whether the sources are principally Epicurean or Peripatetic or Cynic. Nothing quite like it is known elsewhere,n which sad lack baffles the Quellenforscher. So. rather than allow a touch of spontaneous imagination to Plutarch, it has been confidently asserted that the dialogue must come from the school of Menippus, or be an attempt to turn the tables on Polvstratus. and so on.
Everything must have a source (if only the author’s ingenuity) and the source here, so far as it can be predicated with any certainty, is the tenth book of the Odyssey seen through the humorous eyes of a young Boeotian.6 We have here, then, a Boeotian
° But talking animals were not new (Hirzel, Der Dialog, i, p. 338 f.).
6 So the sensible Hirzel {op. cit. ii, p. 131); see also Hartman, De Plutarcho, p. 576. Stylometrv, however, does not encourage the view that this is an early work (Sandbach, Class. Quart, xxxiii, p. 196).
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pig instructing the favourite of Athena.® It was once fashionable to assert, or imply, that since Plutarch was once a young Boeotian himself, matters could not be so simple, nor could he be the author. But the climate of scholarship is, perhaps, changing. There are few of Plutarch’s admirers who will not claim this lively work for one of his more admirable achievements, written, perhaps, when he was quite young.
Even if the authorship is accepted without hesitation, there is little else that is certain except that the Stoics arc constantly under attack, though rather less directly than in the preceding dialogue. There is grave doubt about the title : is it no. 127 or no. 135 in the Lamprias Catalogue ? Or, as it has become popular to call it, is it really the Gryllus ? b There arc a number of troublesome lacunae ; the work, as it stands, ends suddenly with a gay witticism instead of being continued to a more conventional termination.c It is only too likely that the more mature Plutarch would have gone on and on ; but what would the clever young man who concocted this conceit have done ? d
For once, there is a good translation, or paraphrase, the German one of Bruno Snell in his Plutarch
a Plutarch actually quotes the proverb in his Life of Demosthenes, xi. 5 (851 is) and Mar. 803 n, but does not seem to realize its possible application here. See the note on 995 f infra.
b Ziegler (RE, s.r. “ Plntarchos,” 743) says that Gryllus is impossible in spite of the Platonic examples, but appears to admit Ammonius (no. 84 in the Lamprias Catalogue).
c See the last note on i)i)J κ infra.
d Curiously enough, Xenophon is the most famous son of the historical Gryllus and he is said to have been once a prisoner in Boeotia (Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 12).
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(Zurich, 1948), though this version gives almost too exciting an impression of vivacity and wit by omitting the more tiresome sections.
Those interested in Gryllus’ remarks on the indecent ways in which men pervert animals to their taste will find a sympathetic exposition in E. G. Boulenger’s Animal Mysteries (London, 1927).
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II ΕΡΙ
TOY ΤΑ ΑΛΟΓΑ ΛΟΓΩΙ ΧΡΗΣΘΑΙ
ΟΔΥ22ΕΤ2, ΚΙΡΚΗ, ΓΡΤΛΛ02
ι. ΟΔΤ22ΕΤ2. Ταυτα μεν, ώ Κίρκη, μεμαθηκεναι ^ δοκώ και διαμ\>ημονεύσειν· ηδεως 8’ αν1 σου πυθοί-μην, ει τινας όχεις 'Έλληνας εν τούτοις, οΰς λυκονς και λέοντας εξ ανθρώπων πεποίηκας.
E ΚΙΡΚΗ. Και πολλούς, ώ ποθούμεν ’ Όδυσσευ. π ρος τί δε τούτο έρωτας ;
ο α. 'Ότι νη Λία καλήν αν μοι δοκώ γενεσθαι φιλοτιμίαν προς τους "Ελληνας, εί χάριτι ση2 λαβών τούτους, αΰθις εις3 ανθρώπους εταίρους άνασώσαιμι και μη περιίδοιμι καταγηράσαντας παρά φύσιν εν σιυμασι θηρίων, οίκτράν καί άτιμου οϋτω δίαιταν έχοντας.
κιρ. Ουτο? 6 άνηρ ούχ αύτώ μόνον ουδέ τοι? εταίροις, άλλά τοΐς μηδέν προοηκουσιν οίεται δεΐν υπ* αβελτερίας συμφοράν γενεσθαι την αυτού φιλοτιμίαν.
ΟΔ. 'Έτερον αύ τινα τούτον, ώ Κίρκη, κυκεώνα λόγων ταράττεις και υποφαρμάττεις, εμε γούν άτε-
1 δ’ αν] Se καν ?
2 σΐΐ\	ill sonic .mss. ; rij of) ?
3 els added l»y Dubncr.
BEASTS ARE RATIONAL
(The speakers in the dialogue are Odysseus,
Circe, and Gryllus.)
1.	odysseus. These facts,α Circe. I believe I have learned and shall not forget them : yet I should be happy to learn from you further whether there are any Greeks among those whom you have changed from the shape of men into wolves and lions.
circe. Quite a few, beloved Odysseus. But what is your reason for asking this question ?
odysseus. It is. I swear, because it would bring me noble glory among the Greeks if by your favour I should restore comrades of mine to their original humanity and not allow them to grow old in the unnatural guise of beasts, leading an existence that is so piteous and shameful.
circe. Here’s a lad who finds it appropriate that not only himself and his companions, but even total strangers should, through his stupidity, find his ambition their mill.
odysseus. This is a new potion b of words that you are stirring and drugging for me, Circe. It will cer-
a For the beginning cf. Horace, Sat. ii, 5. 1 :
“ Haec quoque, Teresia, praeter narrata . . a form which is assumed to go back to Menippus.
b By which she transformed men into beasts : Odyssey, x. 236.'
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(985)	χνώς ποιούσα θηρίον, cl πείσομαι σοι ως συμφορά F εστιν1 άνθρωπον εκ θηρίου γενεσθαι.
ΚΙΡ. Ου γάρ ήδη τούτων άτοπώτερα πεποιηκας σεαυτόν, ος τον αθάνατον και α γήρω συν εμοί βίον άφείς επί γυναίκα θνητήν, ως δ’ εγώ φημι, καί γραΰν ήδη διά μυρίων ετι κακών σπεύδεις, 986 ώς δη2 περίβλεπτος εκ τούτου και όνομαστός ετι μάλλον ή νυν γενόμενος,3 κενόν αγαθόν και ὡδωλον άντι τής αλήθειας διώκων ;
O	α. Εχἐτιυ ταύτα ως λεγεις, ώ Κίρκη' τί γάρ δει πολλάκις ζυγομαχεΐν ημάς περί των αυτών; τούτους δε μοι δό? άναλάσασα και χάρισαι τούς άνδρας.
ΚΙΡ. θὸς ου τω γ* απλώς, μά την Έκα την ου γάρ οι τυχόν τες είσίν άλλ’ εροΰ πρώτον αύτους, ει θελουσιν' αν δε μη φώσι, διαλεχθείς, ώ γενναίε, 7Γεῖσον εάν δε μη πείσης, αλλά και περιγενωνται διαλεγόμενοι, ικανόν έστω σοι περί σεαυτοΰ και τών φίλων κακώς βεβουλεΰσθαι.
Β ο δ. Τί μου καταγελάς, ώ μακάρια; πώς γάρ αν ή δοΐεν οΰτοι λόγον ή λάβοιεν, εως ονοι και σύες καί λεοντες είσι;
ΚΙΡ. Θαρρεί, φιλοτιμότατ’ ανθρώπων εγώ σοι παρεζω καί συνιεντας αυτούς καί δια λεγομένους-μάλλον δ’ εις ικανός εσται καί διδούς καί λαμβάνω ν υπέρ πάντων λόγον- ιδού, τούτω διαλόγου.
1	ίστιν] γ’ ίστιν ?
2	8η] αν Rernardakis.
3	γ€ΐ’όμ€Ρος] γενησόμενος Hartman.
α Hecate, goddess of black magic, who was invoked for
m
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tainly transform me literally into a beast if I am to take your word for it that changing from beast to man spells ruin.
circe. Haven’t you already worked a stranger magic than this on yourself? You λυΙιο refused an ageless, immortal life at my side and would struggle through a thousand new dangers to a woman who is mortal and, I can assure you. no longer so very young—and this for no object other than to make yourself more gaped at and renowned than you already are, pursuing an empty phantom instead of what is truly good.
odvsseus. All right, let it be as you say. Circe. Why must v.e quarrel again and again about the same matters ? Now please just grant me the favour of letting the men go free.
circe. By the Black Goddess,α it’s not so simple as that. These creatures are no run of the mill. You must ask them first if they are willing. If they say no, my hero, you’ll have to argue with them and convince them. And if you don’t, and they win the argument, then you must be content with having exercised poor judgement about yourself and vour friends.
odysseus. Dear lady, why are you making fun of me ? How can they argue with me or I with them so long as they are asses and hogs and lions ?
circe. Courage, courage, my ambitious friend. I’ll see to it that you shall find them both receptive and responsive. Or rather, one of the number will be enough to thrust and parry for them all. Presto ! You may talk with this one.
such functions at least from the time of Euripides’ Medea (394 if.).
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(98G) ΟΔ. Και τινα τούτον, ώ Κίρκη, προσαγορευ-σομεν ; η τις ην οντος ανθρώπων ;
Κ ι Ρ. Τί γαρ τούτο προς τον λόγον; άλλα κάλει αυτόν, el βουλει, Γρύλλον. βγω δ’ εκστησομαι ύμΐν, μη καί παρά γνώμην εμοι δοκη χαριζόμενος διαλεγεσθαι.
('	2. ΓΡΤΛΛ02. Χαῖρε, Όδνσσευ.
ΟΔ. Καί, συ νη Λία, Γρύλλε.
ΓΡ. Τ ϊ βουλε ι έρωταν ;
O α. ’ Εγώ γι νώσκων1 υμάς ανθρώπους γεγονότος οικτείρω μεν άπαντας ούτως έχοντας, είκος δε μοι, μάλλον διαφερειν όσοι 'Έλληνες οντες εις τ αυτήν άφΐχθε την δυστυχίαν νυν ονν εποιησάμην της Κίρκης δεησιν όπως τον βονλόμενον υμών άναλύσασα καί καταστησασα πάλιν είς το άρχαΐον εΐόος άποπεμφη μεθ' ημών.
γρ. ΙΙαΰε, Όδυσσεΰ, και περαιτέρω μηδέν εϊπης· ώς και σοΰ πάντες ημείς καταφρονοΰμεν, ώς μάτην άρα δεινός ελεγου και τω φρονεΐν πολύ 1) των άλλων ανθρώπων εδόκεις διαφερειν, ος αυτό tout’ εδεισας, την μεταβολήν εκ χειρόνων εις άμείνω, μη σκεφάμενος* ώς γάρ1 2 οι παΐδες τα φάρμακα των ιατρών φοβούνται, και τα μαθήματα3 φεύγουσιν, α μετάβάλλοντα εκ νοσερών και άνοη-των υγιεινότερους καί φρονιμωτερους ποιοΰσιν αυτούς, ούτω συ διεκρούσω τό άλλος εζ άλλου γενεσθαι, και νυν αυτός τε φρίττων και ύποδει-
1 γινώσκων JannotiliS : γινώσκω.
2 ώς γαρ Wyttenbaoll : ώσπ€ρ.
3 μαθήματα Stephanus : παθήματα.
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odysseus. And how am I to address him, Circe ? W ho in the world was he ? a
circe. What’s that to do with the issue ? Call him Gryllus,6 if you like. I’ll retire now to avoid any suggestion that he is arguing against his own convictions to curry favour with me.
2.	gryllus. Hello, Odysseus.
odysseus. And you too, Gryllus, for heaven’s sake ! gryllus. What do you want to ask ? odysseus. Since I am aware that you have been men, 1 feel sorry for all of you in your present plight ; yet it is only natural that I should be more concerned for those of you who were Greeks before you fell into this misfortune. So now I have asked Circe to remove the spell from any Greek who chooses and restore him to his original shape and let him go back home with us.
gryllus. Stop, Odysseus ! Not a word more ϊ You see, we don’t any of us think much of you either, for evidently it was a farce, that talk of your cleverness and your fame as one whose intelligence far surpassed the rest—a man who boggles at the simple matter of changing from worse to better because he hasn’t considered the matter. For just as children dread the doctor’s doses c and run from lessons, the very things that, by changing them from invalids and fools, will make them healthier and wiser, just so you have shied away from the change from one shape to another. At this very moment you are not only living in fear and trembling as a companion of
a After the Homeric formula, e.g., Odyssey, x. 325. b “ Grunter,” “ swine.”
e CL Lucretius, iv. 11 flf. : Plato, Laws 720 a. If one takes Laws, 646 c literally, there was some reason for fear.
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((.)80) μαίνων ττ} Κίρκη σύνει,1 μη σε ποίηση λαθοΰσα συν ή λύκον, ημάς τε πείθει?, ἐν άφθόνοις ζώντας άγαθοΐς, άπολιπόντας άμα τούτοι? την ταΰτα παρα-Ε σκευάζουσαν εκπλεΐν μετά σου, το πάντων βάρυ-ποτμότατον1 2 ζώον αύθις ανθρώπους γενομενους.
ο α. Έμοι συ, Τρύλλε, δοκεΐς ου την μορφήν μόνον αλλά καί την διάνοιαν ύπο του πόματος εκείνον διεφθάρθαι και γεγονέναι μεστός άτοπων και διαλελωβημενων παντάπασι δο£ών η σε τις αΰ3 συηνίας4 ηδονη προς τάδε το σώμα καταγε-γοητευκεν;
ΓΡ. Ουδέτερα τούτων, ώ βασιλεύ Κεφαλληνων' αν δἐ διαλεγεσθαι μάλλον εθελης η λοιδορεΐσθαι, ταχύ σε μεταπείσομεν, εκατερου των βίων εμπεί-ρως εχοντες, ότι ταΰτα προ εκείνων εικότως αγαπώ μεν.
ΟΔ. Άλλα μην εγώ πρόθυμος5 άκροάσθαι.
F 3. ΓΡ. Και ημείς τοίνυν λέγειν. άρκτεον δε πρώτον α πο τών αρετών, εφ’ αΐς όρώμεν υμάς μέγα φρονοΰντας, ως τών θηρίων πολύ και δικαιοσύνη και φρονήσει και ανδρεία και ταΐς άλλαις άρεταΐς διαφεροντας. άπόκριναι δη μοι, σοφώτατ* άνδρών· ηκουσα γάρ σου ποτε διηγούμενου τη Κίρκη περί της τών Κυκλώπων γης, ως ου τ α ρου-μενη το παράπαν, ούτε τινος εις αυτήν φυτεύοντος ούδεν, ούτως ἐστιν αγαθή και γενναία την φυσιν,
1	σνί’ζί Ueiske : συνεΐναι.
2	βαρυποτμότατον Reiske :	φιλοποτμοτατον (φιλοτνφοτατον
καί Βυσποτμότατον Post, “ the vanity-loving and ill-fated animal beyond all others ").
3	ai5] apa Post; llartman deletes.
4	συηνίας Hartman : συνηθώας.
6 πρόθυμος lieiske : προς υμάς (ίχω προθυμως \ alckenaer).
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Circe, frightened that she may, before you know it, turn you into a pig or a wolf, but you are also trying to persuade us, who live in an abundance of good things, to abandon them, and with them the lady who provides them, and sail away with you, when we have again become men, the most unfortunate of all creatures !
odysseus. To me, Gryllus, you seem to have lost not only your shape, but your intelligence also under the influence of that drug. You have become infected Avith strange and completely perverted notions. Or was it rather an inclination to swinishness that conjured you into this shape ? a
gryllus. Neither of these, king of the Cephal-lenians.6 But if it is your pleasure to discuss the matter instead of hurling abuse, I shall quickly make you see that we are right to prefer our present life in place of the former one, now that we have tried both. odysseus. Go on. I should like to hear you,
3.	gryllus. And I, in that case, to instruct you. Let us begin with the virtues, which, we note, inspire you Avith pride ; for you rate yourselves as far superior to animals c in justice and \visdom and courage and all the rest of them. But answer me this, Avisest of men ! Once I heard you telling Circe about the land of the Cyclopes,d that though it is not ploughed at all nor does anyone sow there, yet it is naturally so fertile and fecund that it produces spontaneously
° That is, you were always a swine. It is only your shape that is altered.
b After Homer, Iliad, ii. 631 ; Odyssey, xxiv. 378 ; or, taking the pun, “ King of Brains," “ Mastermind.”
c Of. 962 a supra ; on the virtues of animals see Aristotle, Historia Animal, i. 1 (4S8 f. 12 if.); Plato, Laches, 196 e; al. d Homer, Odyssey, ix. 108 if.
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(98G) ώσθ' άπαντας εκφερειν τούς καρπούς άφ’ αυτής-ττότερον ούν ταύτην επαινείς μάλλον ή τήν αίγί-βοτον ^ Ιθάκην και τραχεΐαν, ή μόλις απ’ έργων τε πολλών και διά πόνων μεγάλων μικρά και γλίσχρα και μηδενός άξια τοΐς γεωργοΰσιν άναδίδωσι; και όπως ον χαλεπώς οϊσεις, παρά τό φαινόμενου εύνοια τής πατρώος άποκρινόμενος.
ΟΔ. Α λλ’ ου δει φεύδεσθ αι* φιλώ μεν γάρ και άσπάζομαι τήν εμαυτοΰ πατρίδα και χώραν μάλλον, επαινώ δε καί θαυμάζω τήν εκείνων.
ΓΡ. Oύκοΰν τοΰτο μεν ούτως 0χειν φήσομεν, ως ο φρονιμώτατος ανθρώπων άλλα μεν οΐεται δεΐν Β επαινεΐν καί δοκιμάζειν άλλα δ’ αίρεΐσθαι καί αγαπάν, εκείνο δ’ οΐμαί σε καί περί τής φνχή? άπο-κεκρίσθαι· ταντον γάρ ἐστι τω περί τής χώρας, ως άμείνων ήτις άνεν πόνον τήν αρετήν ώσπερ αυτοφυή καρπόν άναδίδωσιν.
ΟΔ. ’Έστω σοι καί τούθ’ ούτως.
ΓΡ. ’Ήδη δ’ ούν1 ομολογείς τήν τών θηρίων φνχήν ενφυεστεραν είναι προς γενεσιν αρετής και τελειοτεραν άνεπίτακτος γάρ καί άδίδακτος ώσπερ άσπορος καί άνήροτος εκφερει καί αύξει κατά φνσιν τήν εκάστω προσήκουσαν αρετήν.
O	α. Και τίνος ποτ αρετής, ώ Γ ρνλλε, μετεστι τοΐς θηρίοις ;
·1<. ΓΡ. Tiros'- μῖν ούν ούχί μάλλον ή τω σοφών τάτω τών ανθρώπων; σκόπει δε πρώτον, ει βονλει, τήν ανδρείαν, εφ* ή σύ φρονείς μέγα καί ούκ εγκα-λνπτη “ θρασύς ” καί “ πτολίπορθος " άποκαλού-
1	δ’ οΰΐ' Henseler : οΰν. α Odyssey, xiii. 242 ff. : <f. iv. tiOii.
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every kind of crops. Do you, then, rate this land higher than rugged, goat-pasturing Ithaca/* which barely yields the tiller a meagre, churlish, trifling crop after great efforts and much toil r And see that you don’t lose your temper and give me a patriotic answer that isn’t what you really believe.
odvsseus. I have no need to lie ; for though I love and cherish my native soil more, the other wins mv approval and admiration.
gryllus. Then this, we shall say. is the situation : the wisest of men thinks fit to commend and approve one thing while he loves and prefers another. Now I assume that your answer applies to the spiritual field also, for the situation is the same as with the land b : that spiritual soil is better which produces a harvest of virtue as a spontaneous crop without toil. odysseus. Yes, this too you may assume. gryllus. At this moment, then, you are conceding the point that the soul of beasts has a greater natural capacity and perfection for the generation of virtue : for without command or instruction. “ unsown and unploughed,” as it were, it naturally brings forth and develops such virtue as is proper in each case.
odysseus. And what sort of virtue. Gryllus, is ever found in beasts ?
4.	gryllus. A^k rather what sort of virtue is not found in them more than in the widest of men ? Take first, if you please, courage, in Λνΐιΐοΐι you take great pride, not even pretending to blush when you are called “valiant” and “ sacker of cities.”0 Yet you,
b The principle ubi bene, lbl patria : Paeuvius frag. MSO (Warrnington, Remains of Old Latin, ii. p. 308): Aristophanes, Plut ns, I 1.51 :	Cicero, Tusr. Disp. v. 37, 108;
Appian. B.C. ii. b. 50. c Iliad, ii. 278.
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(987) μένος, όστις, ώ σχετλιώτατε, δόλοις και μηχαναΐς ανθρώπους άπλοΰν καί γενναΐον είδότας πολέμου τρόπον απάτης δε και φευδών απείρους παρακρου-σάμενος, όνομα τη πανουργία προστίθης τής αρετής τής1 ήκιστα πανουργίαν προσιεμενης. άλλα των γε θηρίων τούς προς άλληλα και προς υμάς αγώνας ορος ως άδολοι και άτεχνοι και μετ* εμφανούς γυμνού τε τού θαρρειν προς αληθινής αλκής D ποιούνται τάς άμυνας· και ούτε νόμου καλοΰντος ουτ άστρατείας δεδοικότα γραφήν άλλα φύσει φεύ-γοντα τό κρατεΐσθαι μόχρι των εσχάτων εγκαρτε-ρεΐ και διαφυλάττει τό άήττητον' ου γάρ ήττάται κρατούμενα τοΐς σώμασιν ουδ’ άπαγορεύει ταΐς φυχαΐς άλλα ταΐς μάχαις εναποθνήσκει. πολλών δε θνησκόντων ή άλκή μετά τού θυμοειδούς άπο-χωρήσασά ποι2 και συναθροισθεϊσα περί εν τι τού σώματος μόριον άνθίσταται τω κτείνοντι και πηδά και άγανακτεΐ,3 μόχρις αν ώσπερ πύρ εγκατασβεσθή παντάπασι και άπόληται.
Αεησις δ’ ούκ εστιν οόδ* οίκτου παραίτησις οΰδ* εζομολόγησις ήττης, ουδέ δουλεύει λέων λεοντι και E ίππος ιππορ δι’ άνανδρίαν,* ώσπερ άνθρωπος άν-θρώπω, την τής δειλίας επώνυμον ευκόλως εν-ασπαζόμενος. όσα δ’ άνθρωποι πάγαις ή δόλοις εχειρώσαντο, τά μεν ήδη τέλεια5 τροφήν άπωσά-μενα και προς δίφαν εγκαρτερήσαντα τον προ δου-
1 της added by λ\\ C. H. after Hartman.
2 ποι Rernardakis : που.
3 αγανακτεί) άναζεΐ Kronenberg.
4 ανανδρίαν Meziriacus : ανδρείαν.
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you villain, are the man who by tricks and frauds have led astray men who knew only a straightforward, noble style of war and were unversed in deceit and lies ; while on your freedom from scruple you confer the name of the virtue that is least compatible with such nefariousness. Wild beasts, however, you will observe, are guileless and artless in their struggles, whether against one another or against you, and conduct their battles with unmistakably naked courage under the impulse of genuine valour. No edict summons them, nor do they fear a writ of desertion. No, it is their nature to flee subjection ; with a stout heart they maintain an indomitable spirit to the very end. Nor are they conquered even when physically overpowered ; they never give up in their hearts, even while perishing in the fray. In many cases, when beasts are dying, their valour AvithdraAvs together with the fighting spirit to some point where it is concentrated in one member and resists the slayer with convulsive movements and fierce anger ° until, like a fire, it is completely extinguished and departs.
Beasts never beg or sue for pity or acknowledge defeat : lion is never slave to lion, or horse to horse through cowardice, as man is to man when he unprotestingly accepts the name whose root is cowardice.6 And when men have subdued beasts by snares and tricks, such of them as are full groAvn refuse food and endure the pangs of thirst until the)r
α Like eels or snakes whose tails continue to twitch long after they are dead.
b “ Slavery ” (douleia) as though derived from “ cowardice ” (deilia). 5
5 reXeia Hartman : re'Aeta και.
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(987)	λεία?· επ άγεται1 καί αγαπά θάνατον νεοσσοΐς he καί σκύμνοις τούτων, δι* ηλικίαν εναγώγοις και απαλοί? ονσιν, πολλά και απατηλά μειλίγματα και ύποπεττεύματα2 προσφεροντες και καταφαρματ-τοντες, ηδονών παρά φύσιν γενόμενα καί διαίτης αδρανή χρόνιο κατειργάσαντο, εως3 προσεδεζαντο καί ύπεμειναν την καλονμενην εξημερωσιν ώσπερ Υ άπογνναίκωσιν τον θυμοειδούς.
Οΐς δἡ4 μάλιστα δηλον οτι τα θηρία προς το θαρρεΐν εν πεφυκε. τοΐς δ’ άνθρώποις ή παρρησία5 καί παρά φνσιν ἐστίν εκεΐθεν δ’ αν, ώ βελτιστ Όδυσσευ, μάλιστα καταμάθοις· εν γάρ τοΐς θηρίοις ισορροπεί προς αλκήν η φύσις καί το θήλυ τον άρρενος ονδεν άποδεΐ πονεΐν τε τούς επί τοΐς άναγκαίοις πόνους άγωνίζεσθαί τε τους υπέρ των τέκνων αγώνας, αλλά που6 Κρομμυωνίαν τινα συν ακούεις,' η πράγματα πολλά, θήλυ θηρίον ούσα, <♦88 τω Θησεΐ παρεσχε· καί την Σφίγγα εκείνην ούκ αν ώνησεν η σοφία περί το Φίκιον άνω καθεζο-μενην, αινίγματα καί γρίφους πλεκουσαν, ει μη ρώμη καί ανδρεία πολύ τών Καδμείων επεκράτει. εκεί δε που καί Ύευμησίαν* άλώπεκα “ μερμερον χρήμα ” καί πλησίον σφιν τω Απόλλων ι περί τού
1 eVayerai] άσπάζεται Bernardakis.
2 υπ οπΐττ κύματα \ ΰποπίμματα Meziriacus.
3	εως Wyttenbaeh (who put it earlier) : και.
4 οΐς δη] τοΐσδζ δη ?	“ Now the following' facts ...”
5 παρρησία) αύθάρσαα Kinpcrius.
6 που \V'. (Λ II.: καί.
7 ακούει?] άκηκοας ?
8 Υ ευμησίαν] most mss. have reλμησίαν.
a They also refuse to breed in captivity : Pliny, Sat. Hist, x. lb>: at.
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induce and embrace death in place of slavery.0 But nestlings and cubs, which by reason of age are tender and docile, are offered many beguiling allurements and enticements that act as drugs. These give them a taste for unnatural pleasures and modes of life, and in time make them spiritless to the point where they accept and submit to their so-called “ taming,” which is really an emasculation of their fighting spirit.
These facts make it perfectly obvious that bravery is an innate characteristic of beasts, while in human beings an independent spirit is actually contrary to nature. The point that best proves this, gentle Odysseus, is the fact that in beasts valour is naturally equal in both sexes b and the female is in no way inferior to the male. She takes her part both in the struggle for existence and in the defence of her brood.0 You have heard, I suppose, of the sow of Crommyon d which, though a female beast, caused so much trouble to Theseus. That famous Sphinx e would have got no good of her wisdom as she sat on the heights of Mt. Phicium, weaving her riddles and puzzles, if she had not continued to surpass the Thebans greatly in power and courage. Somewhere thereabouts lived also the Teumesian^ vixen, a “thing atrocious ” a ; and not far away, they say, was the Pythoness who 6
6 Cf. the Cynic doctrine in Diogenes Laertius, vi. 12 : virtue is the same for women as for men.
c Cf. Plato, Laws, 814 b.
d Cf. Life of Theseus, 9 (4· d-e), which gives a rationalizing version of the story and converts the sow Phaea into a female bandit of the same name. See also Frazer on Apollodorus, Epitome i. 1 (L.C.L., vol. ii, p. 129) ; Plato, Laches, 196 e.
e Cf. Frazer on Apollodorus, Library, iii. 5. 8 (L.C.L., vol. i, p. 347).
f Cf. Frazer on Pausanias, ix. 19. 1.
0 Presumably a quotation which has not been identified.
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(988) χρηστήριον μονομαχούσαν iv Δελφοί? γενεσθαι λε-γουσι. την δ’ Αϊθην 6 βασιλεύς υμών ελαβε παρά του Σ,ικυωνίου μισθόν άστρατείας, άριστα βουλευ-σάμενος ος δειλού προυτίμησεν άνδρός ίππον αγαθήν καί φιλόνικον. αυτός δἐ και παρδάλεις και λέαινας πολλάκις εώρακας, ως ούδεν τι τα θήλεα J3 τοΐς άρρεσιν ύφίεται θυμού καί αλκής· ώσπερ1 ή ση γυνή, σού πολεμοΰντος, οΐκοι κάθηται προς εσχάρα2 πυρός, ούκ αν οι)8’ όσον αι χελιδόνες αμυνόμενη τους επ' αυτήν και τον οίκον βαβίζοντας, και ταύτα Λάκαινα ουσα. τί οΰν ετι σοι λέγω τός Καρίνας ή Μαιονίδας ; άλλ> εκ τούτων γε δή-λόν εστιν, οτ ι τοΐς άνδράσιν ου φύσει μετεστι τής ανδρείας· μετήν γάρ αν ομοίως καί ταΐς γνναιξίν αλκής. ώσθ’ ύμεΐς, κατά νόμων ανάγκην ούχ εκούσιον ουδέ βονλομενην άλλα δουλεύουσαν εθεσι και φόγοις και δόζαις επήλνσι και λόγοις πλαττο-(J μενην, μελετάτε άνδρείαν και τούς πόνους ύφιστα-σθε και τούς κινδύνους, ον προς ταύτα θαρροΰντες αλλά τω ετερα μάλλον τούτων δεδιεναι. ώσπερ οΰν των σών εταίρων 6 φθάσας πρώτος επι την ελαφράν άνίσταται κώπην, ου καταφρονών εκείνης άλλα δεδιώς και φεύγων την βαρυτεραν ούτως 6
1 ώσπερ] άλλ’ ούχ ώσπερ Post, which may well he right.
2 προς εσχάρα van Herwerden : προς ε σχάραν.
a Cf. Mor. 293 c, 421 c; Frazer on Apollodorus, i. Ι. I (L.C.L., vol. i, p. ^7).
b Agamemnon (Hind, xxiii. 295-^99). c Λ racing mare.
,l Kchepolus.
f As a daughter of Icarius, the brother of Tyndareus, she was a first cousin of Helen.
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fought with Apollo for the oracle at Delphi.® Your king b received Aethe c from the Sicyonian d as a recompense for excusing him from military service, making a very wise choice when he preferred a fine, spirited mare to a cowardly man. You yourself have often observed in panthers and lionesses that the female in no way yields to the male in spirit and valour. Yet, while you are off at the wars, your wife sits at home by the fire and troubles herself not so much as a swallow to ward off those who come against herself and her home—and this though she is a Spartan born and bred.e So why should I go on to mention Carian or Maeonian women ? f Surely from what has been said it is perfectly obvious that men have no natural claim to courage g ; if they did, women would have just as great a portion of valour. It follows that your practice of courage is brought about by legal compulsion, which is neither voluntary nor intentional, but in subservience to custom and censure and moulded by extraneous beliefs and arguments.71 When you face toils and dangers, you do so not because you are courageous, but because you are more afraid of some alternative.* For just as that one of your companions who is the first to board ship stands up to the light oar, not because he thinks nothing of it, but because he fears and shuns the heavier one j ; just so he who accepts the lash to 1
1 Extreme examples of female lassitude, when even the Spartan Penelope is hopeless by Gryllus’ high standards.
9 Cf. Epicurus, frag. 517 (Usener).
h Cf. Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vi. 1.
* Cf. Lucan, vii. 104 f.: “,Multos in’summa pericula misit | venturi timor ipse mali.”
i He chooses the light oar, not because it is a mere nothing to work, but because he dreads the heavier one.
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(988)	πληγην υπομένω ν, ΐνα μη λάβη τραύματα, καί προ αΐκίας τινος η θανάτου πολέμιόν τιν’ αμυνόμενος1 ου προς ταΰτα θαρραλέος άλλα προς εκείνα δειλός ἐστιν, οΰτιυ δ’ αναφαίνεται2 ύμΐν η μεν ανδρεία δειλία φρόνιμος ουσα, τ6 δε θάρσος φόβος επιστήμην έχων του δι* έτέρων έτερα φεύγειν. όλως δέ, 1) ει προς ανδρείαν οίεσθε βελτίους είναι των θηρίων, τί ποθ' υμών οι ποιηταί τους κράτιστα τοΐς πολεμίοις μαχομένους “ λυκόφρονας ” και “ θυμολέοντας ” καί “ συι είκέλους αλκήν ” προσαγορευ-ουσιν, άλλ’ ου λέοντά τις αυτών “ άνθρωπόθυμον,” ου συν “ άνδρί είκελον αλκήν” προσαγορεύει; άλλ’ ώσπερ οΐμαι τούς ταχείς “ ποδηνέμους ” καί τούς καλούς “ θεοειδείς ” υπερβαλλόμενοι ταΐς ει-κόσιν όνομάζουσιν, ούτω των δεινών μάχεσθαι προς τα κρείττονα ποιούνται τάς αφομοιώσεις, αίτιον δέ, ότι της μεν ανδρείας οίον βαφη τις ό θυμός ἐστι καί στόμωμα · τουτορ δ’ άκράτω τα θηρία χρηται προς τούς αγώνας, ύμΐν δέ προσμιγνυμε-Ε νος προς τον λογισμόν ώσπερ οίνος προς ύδωρ εζ-ίσταται παρά τα δεινά καί απολείπει τον καιρόν, ένιοι δ’ υμών ούδ' όλως φασι χρηναι παραλαμ-βάνειν εν ταΐς μάχαις τον θυμόν άλλ’ εκποδών θεμένους νηφοιπι χρησθαι τω λογισμώ, προς μεν σωτηρίας ασφάλειαν όρθώς, προς δ’ αλκήν και άμυναν αϊσχιστα λέγοντες. πώς γαρ ούκ ατοπον αίτιάσθαι μεν υμάς την φυσιν, ότι μη κέντρα προσ-
1 τιν’ άμνι'ομει·ος] άνταμννόμενος I’ost.
2 αναφαίνεται] most mss. have άναφαίνει (άνεφάνη Keiske).
α < 7. ΙMato, ΙΊιανιΙο, (ih η.
b In Ι lomcr (II itul.xv.VAO) and elsewhere used only as a proper name*. Plutarch's source is probably the lost Epic Cycle. 508
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escape the sword, or meets a foe in battle rather than be tortured or killed, does so not from courage to face the one situation, but from fear of the other. So it is clear that all your courage is merely the cowardice of prudence and all your valour merely fear that has the good sense to escape one course by taking another.0 And, to sum up, if you think that you are better in courage than beasts, why do your poets call the doughtiest fighters “ wolf-minded ” b and “lion-hearted ” c and “ like a boar in valour,” d though no poet ever called a lion “ man-hearted ” or a boar “ like a man in valour ” ? But. I imagine, just a* when those who are swift are called “ wind-footed ” e and those Λνΐιο are handsome are called “ godlike,” f there is exaggeration in the imagery ; just so the poets bring in a higher ideal \vhen they compare mighty warriors to something else. And the reason is that the spirit of anger is, as it were, the tempering or the cutting edge of courage. Now beasts use this undiluted in their contests, whereas you men have it mixed with calculation, as wine with water, so that it is displaced in the presence of danger and fails you when you need it most. Some of you even declare that anger should not enter at all into fighting, but be dismissed in order to make use of sober calculation g :	their contention is correct «Ὁ far as self-
preservation o;oes, but is disgracefully false as regards valorous defence. For surely it is absurd for you to find fault with Nature because she did not equip
c IIind, v. 639 ; νη. 22* ; of Odvs.->eus himself in Odyssey, iv. 724.
d Iliad, iv, 253.
e Iliad, ii. 7S6 and often (of Iris),
1 Iliad, iii. 16 and often.
9 For the calculation of fear see Plato, Laics, 644 n.
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(988) εφυσε τοΐς σώμασι μηδ’ άμνντηρίους όδόντας μηδ' άγκύΧους όνυχας, αυτού? δε της φνχής τδ σύμφυτον άφαιρεΐν οπΧον καί κοΧούειν ;
5. ΟΔ. Π απαί, ώ ΓρύΧΧε, δεινός μοι δοκεΐς γε-F γ ον εν αι σοφιστής, ος γε καί νυν εκ της συηνίας φθεγγόμενος οϋτω νεανικώς προς την ύπόθεσιν επικεχείρηκας. αλλά τί ου περί της σωφροσύνης εφεξής διεξήΧθες ;
γρ. 'Ότι ωμήν σε των είρημενων πρότερον επι-Χήφεσθαΐ' συ δε σπεύδεις άκοΰσαι τό περί τής σωφροσύνης, επεί σωφρονεστάτης μεν άνήρ ει γυναικός, άπόδειξιν δε σωφροσύνης αυτός οϊει δεδωκεναι, των Κίρκης αφροδισίων περιφρονήσας. καν1 τούτω μεν ουδένός των θηρίων διαφέρεις προς εγκράτειαν· ουδέ γάρ εκείνα τοΐς κρείττοσιν επι-989 θυμεΐ πΧησιάζειν άΧΧα και τάς ήδονάς και τούς έρωτας προς τα όμόφυΧα ποιείται, ου θαυμαστόν οΰν εστιν, ει καθάπερ 6 ΧΙενδήσιος εν Αίγύπτω τράγος Χεγεται ποΧΧαΐς και καΧαΐς συνειργνύμένος γυναιξιν ούκ είναι μίγνυσθαι πρόθυμος άΧΧα προς τάς αίγας επτοήσθαι" μάλλον, οϋτω σύ χαίρων άφροδισίοις συνήθεσιν ου θεΧεις άνθρωπος ών θεα συγκαθεύδειν. την δε ΚηνεΧόπης σωφροσύνην μύρια ι κορώναι κρώζουσα ι γεΧωτα θήσον ται και καταφρονήσουσιν, ών εκάστη,3 αν άποθάνη 6 άρρην,
1 καν Reiske : καί.
2 €πτοησθαι Wvttenbach : έπτόηται.
3 έκαστη Wyttenbaoh : έκάστης.
α “ Comparative anatomy teaches us that man resembles frugivorous animals in everything, and carnivorous in nothing ; he has neither claws wherewith to seize his prey, nor distinct and pointed teeth to tear the living fibre ” (Shelley, Λ Vindication of Natural Diet ; see the introduction to the 510
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your bodies with natural stings, or place fighting tusks among your teeth, or give you nails like curved claws,® while you yourselves remove or curb the emotional instrument that Nature has given.
5.	odysseus. Bless me, Gryllus, you must once have been a very clever sophist,6 one may judge, since even as things are, and speaking from your swinishness, you can attack the subject with such fervent ardour. But why have you failed to discuss temperance, the next in order ?
gryllus. Because I thought that you would first wish to take exception to what I have said. But you are eager to hear about temperance since you are the husband of a model of chastity and believe that you yourself have given a proof of self-control by rejecting the embraces of Circe. And in this you are no more continent than any of the beasts ; for neither do they desire to consort with their betters, but pursue both pleasure and love with mates of like species. So it is no wonder that, like the Mendesian c goat in Egypt which, when shut up with many beautiful women, is said not to be eager to consort with them, but is far more excited about nannies, you likewise are contented with the kind of love that is familiar to you and, being a mortal, are not eager to sleep with a goddess. As for the chastity of Penelope, the cawing of countless crows will pour laughter and contempt upon it ; for every crow, if her mate dies, remains a widow, not merely for a
following essay). For some modern remarks of. Boulenger, Animal Mysteries, p. 196.
6 Gryllus acknowledges the truth of this soft impeachment later on. 9S9 β infra.
e Cf. Herodotus, ii. 4-6 : Strabo xvii. 19 ; and contrast Aelian, De Xatura Animal, vii. 19.
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(981·) ούκ ολίγον χρόνον άλλ’ εννεα χηρεύει γενεάς άνθρώ-Κ πων · ώστε σοι την καλήν II ηνελόπην εννάκις άπο-λείπεσθαι τω1 σωφρονεΐν ης βούλει κορώνης.
β. Άλλ’ επεί σε μη λεληθα σοφιστής ών, φερε χρησωμαι τάζει τινι του λόγου, της μεν σωφροσύνης όρον θεμενος, κατά γένος δε2 τάς επιθυμίας διελόμενος. η μεν ουν σωφροσύνη βραχύτης3 τις ἐστιν επιθυμιών και τάξις, αναιρούσα μεν τας επείσακτους και περιττός, καιρώ δἐ και μετριοτητι κοσμούσα τάς αναγκαίας. ταΐς δ’ επιθυμίαις εν-ορας4 που μυρίαν διαφοράν . . . και την περί την βρώσιν καί την' πόσιν αμα τω φυσικώ και το άναγκαΐον εχουσαν αι δε των αφροδίσιων αίς C άρχάς η φύσις ενδίδωσιν, εστι δε που και μη χρω~ μενον εχειν ίκανώς άπαλλαγεντα, φυσικαι μεν ουκ αναγκαία ι δ’ εκληθησαν. το δε των μητ αναγκαίων μήτε φυσικών άλλ’ εξωθεν νπο δοξης κενής δι9 απειροκαλίαν επικεχυμενων γένος υμών μεν ολίγου δεΐν τα? φυσικός άπεκρυφεν ύπο πλήθους άπάσας, εχει δε καθάπερ ξένος οχλος επηλυς εν δημω καταβιαζόμενος προς τούς εγγενείς πολίτας. τά δε θηρία παντάπασιν άβάτους και άνεπιμίκτους εχοντα τοΐς επεισάκτοις πάθεσι τάς φυχάς και τοι? βίοις πόρρω της κενής δόξης ώσπερ θαλάσσης άπωκισμενα’ τω μεν* 6 * γλαφυρώς καί περιττώς διά-
1 τω Wyttf llhach : τον.	2 8e] κατ είδη Hfiske.
3	βραχύτης) βραχύτης Reiske.
4	ενορας Einperius : έφορός.
5 ττ ερι τψ βρώσιν και τήν added by Meziriacus.
6 τω μεν W. ('. H. : του.
α Cf. Μ or. H j c and tlx* note there.
6 See Epicurus, frap. to<3 (Usener)s contrast Aristotle,
Me. Ethics iii. 10 if. (1117 h 23 if.); [Plato], Def. ΤΙ 1 e; «/.
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short time, but for nine generations of men.a It follows that your fair Penelope is nine times inferior in chastity to any crow you please.
6.	Now since you are not unaware that I am a sophist, let me marshal my arguments in some order by defining temperance and analysing the desires according to their kinds. Temperance,5 then, is a curtailment and an ordering of the desires that eliminate those that are extraneous or superfluous and discipline in modest and timely fashion those that are essential.0 You can, of course, observe countless differences in the desires d . . . and the desire to eat and drink is at once natural and essential, while the pleasures of love, which, though they find their origin in nature, yet may be forgone and discarded without much inconvenience, have been called natural, but not essential. But there are desires of another kind, neither essential nor natural, that are imported in a deluge from without as a result of your inane illusions and because you lack true culture. So great is their multitude that the natural desires are, every one of them, all but overwhelmed, as though an alien rabble were overpowering the native citizenry. But beasts have souls completely inaccessible and closed to these adventitious passions and live their lives as free from empty illusions as though they dwelt far from the sea.e They fall short in the matter of delicate and luxurious living, but solidly
For the temperance of animals see Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. i. 4 (717 a 27).
c Cf. Mor. 127 a, 584 d f.
d There is probably a short lacuna at this point.
e See Plato, Laws, 704 e if. (and Shorey, What Plato Said, ad loc. p. 630) : the sea is the symbol of mischievous foreign influence. Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1327 a 11 if.
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^ γειν απολείπεται, τό δἐ σωφρονεΐν καί μάλλον εύνο-μεϊσθαι ταῖς- επιθυμίαι?, ούτε πολλαΐς συνοικούσαις ούτ’ άλλοτρίαις, σφοδρά διαφυλάττεται.
'Κμε γοΰν πο τε και αυτόν ούχ ήττον ή σε νυν εξεπληττε μεν χρυσός ως κτήμα των1 άλλων ούδενί παραβλητόν, ήρει δ’ άργυρος καί ελεφας■ ά δἐ πλεΐστα τούτων κεκτημενος εδόκει μακάριός τις είναι καί θεοφίλης άνήρ, είτε Φρύζ ην είτε Κάρ του Χόλωνος άγεννεστερος καί του Πρίαμου βαρυ-ποτμότερος. ενταύθα δ’2 άνηρτημενος αεί ταΐς επιθυμίας ούτε χάριν οϋθ’ ηδονήν από των άλλων πραγμάτων άφθονων οντων καί ικανών εκαρπού-Ε μην, μεμφόμενος3 τον εμαυτου βίον, ως των μεγίστων ενδεής καί άμοιρος αγαθών άπολελειμμενος. τοιγαροΰν σ’ ως4 μέμνημαι εν Κρήτη θεασάμενος άμπεχόνη κεκοσμημενον πανηγυρικώς, ου τήν φρό-νησιν εζήλουν ουδέ τήν αρετήν, άλλα τ ου χιτώνας ειργασμενου περιττώς τήν λεπτότητα καί τής χλαμυδος οϋσης άλουργοΰ τήν ούλότητα καί τό κάλλος αγαπών καί τεθηπώς (^ΐχε δε τι καί ή πόρπη χρυσός ουσα παίγνιον οΐμαι τορείαις5 διη-κριβωμενον) καί είπόμην γεγοητευμενος, ώσπερ αι γυναίκες, άλλα νυν άπηλλαγμένος εκείνων τών κενών δοξών καί κεκαθαρμενος χρυσόν μεν καί V άργυρον ώσπερ τούς άλλους λίθους περιορών υπερβαίνω, ταΐς δε σαΐς χλανίσι καί τάπησιν ούδεν αν μό. Χ ι ήδιον ή βαθεΐ καί μαλθακώ πηλώ μεστός
1	κτήμα τών Reiske, confirmed by mss. : κτημάτων.
2	δ’ added by Bernardakis.
3	μεμφόμενος added by Wvttenbach.
4	σ’ ως Mcziriacus : ως σε.
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protect their sobriety and the better regulation of their desires since those that dwell within them are neither numerous nor alien.
Certainly there was a time when I myself, no less than you now, vas dazzled by gold and held it to be an incomparable possession ; so likewise I was caught by the lure of silver and ivory and the man who had most property of this sort seemed to me to be a blissful favourite of the gods, whether he was a Phrygian or a Carian, one more villainous than Dolon ° or more unfortunate than Priam.b In that situation, constantly activated c by these desires, I reaped no joy or pleasure from the other things of life, which I had sufficiently and to spare. I grumbled at my life, finding myself destitute of the most important things and a loser in the lottery of fortune. This is the reason why, as I recall, when I saw you once in Crete tricked out in holiday attire, it was not your intellect or your virtue that I envied, but the softness of the elegantly woven garment and the beautiful λνοοί of your purple cloak that I admired and gaped at (the clasp, I believe, was of gold and had some frivolity worked on it in exquisitely fine intaglio). Ι followed you about as enchanted as a woman. But now I am rid and purified of all those empty illusions.d I have no eyes for gold and silver and can pass them by just like any common stone ; and as for your fine robes and tapestries, I swear there’s nothing sweeter for me to rest in when I’m full than deep,
α See Iliad, x, where Dolon betrays Troy.
6 See especially his speech, Iliad, xxii. 38-76. c Like a puppet on strings. d Man alone has luxury : Pliny, Xat. Hist. vii. 5.
5 Topeiais Reiske, confirmed by mss. : ropelas.
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(989)	ῶν εγκατακλιθείην άναπαυόμενος. των he τοιού-των1 των επείσακτων επιθυμιών ούδεμία ταΐς ημε-τεραις ενοικίζεται φυχαΐς· αλλά τά μεν πλεΐστα ταΐς άναγκαίαις ό βίος ημών επιθυμίαις καί ηδοναΐς διοικεΐται, ταΐς δ* ούκ άναγκαίαις άλλα φυσικαΐς μόνον ουτ άτάκτως οΰτ άπληστως ομίλου μεν.
990 Τ. Και ταυτας γε πρώτον διελθωμεν. η μεν ουν προς τα εύώδη καί κινοϋντα ταΐς άποφοραΐς την όσφρησιν οίκείως ηδονη προς τω τό όφελος καί προίκα καί άπλοΰν όχειν άμα χρείαν τινα συμβάλλεται τη διαγνώσει της τροφής, η μεν γάρ γλώττα του γλυκέος καί δριμεος καί αυστηρού γνώμων εστί τε καί λεγεται, όταν τω γευστικώ2 προσμιγεντες οι χυμοί σύγχυσίν τινα λάβωσιν η δ’ όσφρησις ημών προ τών χυμών γνώμων ουσα της δυνάμεως έκαστου πολύ τών βασιλικών προγευστών σκεπτικώ-τερον διαισθανόμενη, τό μεν οικεΐον εΐσω παρίησι τό δ’ άλλότριον άπελαυνει καί ούκ εα θιγεΐν ουδέ Β λυπησαι την γεΰσιν άλλα διαβάλλει καί κατηγορεί την φαυλότητα πριν η βλαβηναΐ' τάλλα δ’ ούκ ενοχλεί, καθάπερ ύμΐν, τα θυμιάματα καί κιννάμωμα καί νάρδους καί φύλλα καί καλάμους ’Αραβικούς, μετά δεινής τινος δευσοποιοΰ καί3 φαρμακίδος τέχνης, fj μυρεφικης όνομα, συνάγειν εις ταύτό καί
1 τών δε τοιοΰτων Meziriacus : τα δε τοιαΰτα.
2 γευστικώ Meziriacus : γνωστικώ.
3 δευσοποιοΰ και Post : και δευσοποιοΰ.
α Cf. Aelian, De Saturn Animal, ν. 45. b The servant who pretasted the dishes at a king's table to mak<‘ certain that none of them was poisoned ; cf. Athe-naeus, 171 b ff. On the collegium praegustatorum at Home see Furneaux on Tacitus, Annul ψ xii. (><>. 5 and Class. Phil. xxvii, ρ. 160.
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soft mud.® None, then, of such adventitious desires has a place in our souls ; our life for the most part is controlled by the essential desires and pleasures. As for those that are non-essential, but merely natural, we resort to them without either irregularity or excess.
7.	Let us, in fact, first describe these pleasures. Our pleasure in fragrant substances, those that by their nature stimulate our sense of smell, besides the fact that our enjoyment of this is simple and costs nothing, also contributes to utility by providing a way for us to tell good food from bad. For the tongue is said to be, and is. a judge of what is sweet or bitter or sour, when liquid flavours combine and fuse with the organ of taste : but our sense of smell, even before we taste, is a judge that can much more critically distinguish the quality of each article of food than any royal taster b in the world. It admits what is proper, rejects what is alien, and will not let it touch or give pain to the taste, but informs on and denounces what is bad before any harm is done. And in other respects smell is no nuisance to us, as it is to you, forcing you to collect and mix together incense of one kind or another and cinnamon c and nard d and malobathrum e and Arabian aromatic reeds/ with the aid of a formidable dyer’s or witch’s art, of the sort to which you give the name of unguentation,
c The aromatic bark of various species of Cinnamotnum, especially C. zeylanicum Brevne, imported from India.
d As an import from north-eastern India (probably meant here), the rootstock of spikenard, Nardostachys jata-mansi I)C.
e The leaves of a plant of uncertain identity that grew in the Far East, perhaps Indian patchouli, Pogostemon Patchouly Pellet., or perhaps a type of cinnamon : of. Pliny, Xat. Hist, xxiii. 93.
f Probably here sweet flag. Acorns calamus L.
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(990)	συμφυράν1 άναγκάζουσα, χρημάτων πολλών ήδυ-πάθειαν άνανδρου καί κορασιώδη καί προς ούδεν ούδαμώς χρήσιμον ώνουμενοις.2 αλλά καίπερ ουσα τοιαύτη διεφθαρκεν ου μόνον πάσας γυναίκας άλλα καί των άνδρών ήδη τούς πλείστους, ως μηδε ταΐς αυτών εθελειν συγγίνεσθαι γυναιξίν, ει μη μύρων C υ μιν όδωδυΐαι και διαπασμάτων εις τ αυτό φοιτώεν. αλλά κάπρους τε σύες και τράγους αίγες και τάλλα θηλεα τούς σύννομους αυτών ταΐς ίδίαις όσμαΐς επ άγεται, δρόσου τε καθαράς και λειμώνων οδω-δότα και χλόης συμφερεται προς τούς γαμους ύπο κοινής φιλοφροσύνης, ούχι θρυπτόμενοι μεν αι θη-λειαι και προϊσχόμεναι της επιθυμίας άπάτας και γοητείας και αρνήσεις, οι δ’ άρρενες υπ οίστρου και μαργότητος ώνούμενοι μισθών και πονου και λατρείας το της γενεσεως εργον, άδολον3 δε σύν καιρώ καί άμισθον ’Αφροδίτην μετιόντες, η καθ* ώραν έτους ώσπερ φυτών βλάστην εγειρουσα τών D ζώων την επιθυμίαν εύθύς εσβεσεν, ούτε του θηλεος προσιεμενου μετά την κύησιν ούτε πειρώντος ετι του άρρενος. οϋτω μικράν εχει καί ασθενή τιμήν ηδονη παρ’ ημΐν, το δ’ ολον η φύσις, δθεν ούτ’ άρρενος προς άρρεν ούτε θηλεος προς θήλυ μΐζιν αι4 τών θηρίων επιθυμίαι μόχρι γε νΰν ενηνόχασιν. υμών δἐ πολλά τοιαΰτα τών σεμνών καί αγαθών·
1	συμφυράν Bernardakis :	συμφαγεΐν or συμφοireiv (συμ-
παγήναι Post).
2	ώνουμενοίς Wyttenbach : ώνουμίνους.
3	άδουλον Reiske.
4	αί Meziriacus : dvat.
“ Cf. Pliny’s frequent and indignant remarks, e.g. ιΥαίο Hist. xii. 29 and S3 ; also Seneca, Qu. j^at. vii. 30-31.
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thus buying at a great price an effeminate, emasculating luxury which has absolutely no real use. Yet, though such is its nature, it has depraved not only every woman, but lately the greater part of men as well, so that they refuse to sleep even with their own wives unless they come to bed reeking with myrrh and scented powders.® But sows attract boars and nannies bucks and other female creatures their consorts by means of their own special odours ; scented, as they are. with pure dew and grassy meadows, they are attracted to the nuptial union by mutual affection.6 The females are not coy and do not cloak their desires with deceits or trickeries or denials : nor do the males, driven on by the sting of mad lust, purchase the act of procreation by money or toil or servitude. No ! Both parties celebrate at the proper time a love without deceit or hire, a love which in the season of spring c awakens, like the burgeoning of plants and trees, the desire of animals, and then immediately extinguishes it. Neither does the female continue to receive the male after she has conceived, nor does the male attempt her.d So slight and feeble is the regard we have for pleasure : our whole concern is with Nature. Whence it comes about that to this very day the desires of beasts have encompassed no homosexual mating.6 But 3Ὁ11 have a fair amount of such trafficking among your high and mighty nobility, to say nothing of the baser
b Cf. Mor. 493 r ; Plato, Laws, 840 d ; Oppian, Cyn. i. 3T8.
c Cf. Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 171 ; Philo, 48 (p. 123): Aelian, De Xatura Animal, ix. 63 ; Oppian, Hal. i. 473 If.
d But see Oppian, Cyn. iii. 146 ff.
* Cf. Plato, Laws, 836 c ; but see Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. lt>ti ; Aelian, l)e Xatura Animal, xv. 11 ; Τ aria Hist. i. 15 : al.
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(990) €ω γαρ τούς ούδενός άξιους- 6 Β' ’Αγαμέμνων την Βοιωτίαν επήλθε κυνηγετών τον "Άργυννον1 ύπο-φεύγοντα καί καταφευδό μένος της θαλάσσης καί E των πνευμάτων . . . εΐτα καλόν καλώς εαυτόν βαπτίζων είς την Κωπαΐδα λίμνην, ως αυτόθι κατα-σβεσων τον έρωτα και της επιθυμίας άπαλλαξό-μενος. ό δ’ 'Ηρακλή? ομοίως εταΐρον άγενειον επιδιώκων άπελείφθη των άριστεων καί προύΒωκε τον στόλον- εν δε τη θόλω του IIτωου ’Απόλλωνος λαθών τις υμών ενεγραφεν “ Άχιλλεύς καλός ,” ήδη του Άχιλλεως υιόν εχοντος- καί τα γράμματα πυνθάνομαι διαμενειν. άλεκτρυών δ’ άλεκτρυόνος επιβαίνων, θηλείας μη παρούσης, καταπίμπραται ζωός, μάντεως τινος η τερατοσκόπου μέγα καί δεινόν άποφαίνοντος είναι τό γινόμενον. ουτα> καί παρ' αυτών άνωμολόγηται τών άνθρώπων, ότι μάλλον F τοΐς θηρίοις σωφρονεΐν προσηκει καί μη παραβιά-ζεσθαι ταΐς ήΒοναΐς την φύσιν. τα Β* εν ύμΐν ακόλαστα ουδέ τον νόμον εχουσα σύμμαχον η φύσις εντός ορών καθείργνυσιν, άλλ’ ώσπερ υπό ρεύματος εκφερόμενα πολλαχοΰ2 ταΐς επιθυμίαις δεινήν ϋβριν καί ταραχήν καί σύγχυσιν εν τοΐς άφροδισίοις α περ-γάζεται της φύσεως. καί γαρ αιγών επειράθησαν άνδρες καί ύών καί ίππων μιγνύμενοι καί γυναίκες
1	“Αργυννον Leopardns : άργαΐον.
2 πολλαχοΰ] πολλάκίς Hartman.
α Set· Barbrr anti Butler on Propertius, iii. 7. 21. b Probably a brief lacuna should he assumed. r The story of Ilyins is related by Theocritus, xiii, Apollonius Khodius, i. \ ίΟΊ- \ 2Ί l. Propertius, i. 20; al.
d The Λ rponauts.	* The famous shrine in Boeotia.
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sort. Agamemnon a came to Boeotia hunting for Argynnus, who tried to elude him, and slandering the sea and winds b . . . then he gave his noble self a noble bath in Lake Copais to drown his passion there and get rid of his desire. Just so Heracles,0 pursuing a beardless lad, lagged behind the other heroes d and deserted the expedition. On the Rotunda of Ptoian Apollo e one of your men secretly inscribed fair is achilles f—-when Achilles already had a son. And I hear that the inscription is still in place.3 But a cock that mounts another for the lack of a female is burned alive because some prophet or seer declares that such an event is an important and terrible omen. On this basis even men themselves acknowledge that beasts have a better claim to temperance and the non-violation of nature in their pleasures. Not even Nature, with Law for her ally, can keep within bounds the unchastened vice of your hearts ; but as though swept by the current of their lusts beyond the barrier at many points, men do such deeds as wantonly outrage Nature, upset her order, and confuse her distinctions. For men have, in fact, attempted to consort with goats h and sows and mares, and women have gone mad with lust for 1
1 On the formula see Robinson and Fluck, “ Greek Love Names” (Johns Hopkins Archaeol. Stud, xxiii, 1937).
0 Reiske acutely observes that this is presumably an annotation of Plutarch himself, speaking not from Gryllus’ character, but from his own. Since Odysseus, Achilles, and Gryllus were contemporaries, it would hardly be surprising that the inscription should still be there. And if it were, how would Gryllus know ?
h See Gow on Theocritus, i. 86 ; Bergen Evans, op. cit. 101 f., and on the “ vileness ” of animals, p. 173. For the general problem see, ε.ρ., J. Rosenbaum, Geschichte der 1^/st-seuche im Altertume (Berlin, 1904), pp. 21\ ff.
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991 άρρεσι θηρίοις επεμάνησαν έκ γάρ τών τοιουτων γάμων ύμΐν Μινώταυροι καί Αίγίπανες, ως δ* έγωμαι καί Σ,φίγγες άναβλαστάνουσι και Κένταυροι. καίτοι διά λιμόν ποτ’ ανθρώπου καί κυων εφαγεν καί υπ* ανάγκης1 ορνις άπεγευσατο’ προς δε συνουσίαν ουδέποτε θηρίον έπεχείρησεν άνθρώπω χρησασθαι. θηρία δ’ άνθρωποι καί προς ταΰτα καί προς άλλα πολλά2 καθ* ηδονάς βιάζονται καί παρανομουσιν.
8.	Ούτω δε φαύλοι καί άκρατ€Ϊς περί τάς είρη-μένας έπιθυμίας ον τε? eri μάλλον iv ταΐς άναγκαίαις έλεγχον ται πολύ τω σωφρονεΐν απολειπόμενοι των θηρίων, αυται δ’ είσίν αι περί βρώσιν καί πόσιν· Β ών ημείς μεν το ηδύ μετά χρείας τινος αει λαμβάνο-μεν, υμείς δε την ηδονην μάλλον η το κατά φυσιν της τροφής διώκοντες υπό πολλών καί μακρών κολάζεσθε νοσημάτων, άπερ εκ μιάς πηγης επαν-τλουμενα3 της πλησμονής4 παντοδαπών πνευμάτων καί δυσκαθάρτων υμάς έμπίπλησι. πρώτον μεν γάρ εκάστω γενει ζώου μία τροφή σύμφυλός έστι, τοΐς μεν πόα τοΐς δε ρίζα τις η καρπός’ όσα δε σαρκοφαγεΐ, προς ούδέν άλλο τρέπεται βοράς είδος ούδ’ άφαιρεΐται τών ασθενέστερων την τροφήν, άλλ’ εά νέμεσθαι καί λέων ελαφον καί λύκος πρόβατον q fj πεφυκεν. ό δ’ άνθρωπος επί πάντα ταΐς ήδοναΐς
1	και υπ ανάγκης W. ('. H. : υπ' ανάγκης και.
2	και προς . . . πολλά] these words should perhaps he deleted.
3	επ αντλούμενα Wyttenbadl : άπαντλουμενα.
4	πλησμονής W. (’. II. : πλησμονής τοΐς σώμασι.
° Cf. Frazer on Apollodorus, iii. 1. i· (L.C.L., vol. i, pp. 305-307); Philo, <)6 (p. 131).
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male beasts. From such unions your Minotaurs ° and Aegipans,5 and, I suppose, your Sphinxes c and Centaurs d have arisen. Yet it is through hunger that dogs have occasionally eaten a man ; and birds have tasted of human flesh through necessity ; but no beast has ever attempted a human body for lustful reasons.6 But the beasts I have mentioned and many others have been victims of the violent and lawless lusts of man.
8. Though men are so vile and incontinent where the desires I have spoken of are concerned, they can be proved to be even more so in the case of essential desires, being here far inferior to animals in temperance/ These are the desires for food and drink, in which we beasts always take our pleasure along with some sort of utility ; whereas you, in your pursuit of pleasure rather than natural nourishment, are punished by many serious ailments which, welling up from one single source, the surfeit of your bodies, fill you with all manner of flatulence that is difficult to purge.3 In the first place each species of animal has one single food proper to it, grass or some root or fruit. Those that are carnivorous resort to no other kind of nourishment, nor do they deprive those weaker than themselves of sustenance ; but the lion lets the deer, and the wolf lets the sheep, feed in its natural pasture. But man in his pleasures is led
b “ Goat Pans ” ; of. Hyginus, fable 155; Mela, i. 8. 48.
c See Frazer on Apollodorus, iii. 5. 8 (L.C.L., vol. i, p. 347).
d See Frazer on Apollodorus, Epitome, i. 20 (L.C.L., vol. ii, p. 148) ; Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. “ Centaurs.”
* But see, e.i7., Aelian, De Natvra Animal, xv. 14.
f Cf. Philo, 47 (p. 122).
» Cf. Mor. 131 f.
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(991)	νπο λαιμαργίας εξαγόμενος καί ττειρώμενος πάντων και άπογευόμενοςy ως ούδεπω το πρόσφορον και οίκεϊον εγνωκώς, μόνος γεγονε των ον των παμ-φάγον.
Και σαρξι χρήται πρώτον υπ' ούδεμιάς απορίας ούδ' αμηχανίας, ω πάρεστιν αει καθ' ώραν αλλ' επ' άλλοις από φυτών και σπερμάτων τρυγώντι και λαμβάνοντι και δρεπομενω μονονού1 κάμνειν διά πλήθος· άλλ’ υπό τρυφής και κόρου τών αναγκαίων βρώσεις ανεπιτήδειους και ου καθαρός σφαγαΐς ζώων μετερχόμενος πολύ τών άγριωτάτων θηρίων ώμότερον. αίμα μεν γόρ και φόνος και σάρκες D ίκτίνω και λυκω και δράκοντι σιτίον οίκεϊον, άν-θρώπω δ’ οφον εστίν. επειτα π αντί γενει χρω-μενος ούχ ώς τα θηρία τών πλείστων άπεχεται, όλίγοις δε πολεμεΐ δια την της τροφής ανάγκην* άλλ* ούτε τι πτηνόν ούτε νηκτόν, ως έπος είπεΐν, ούτε χερσαΐον εκπεφευγε τας ήμερους δη λεγομενας υμών και φιλόξενους τράπεζας.
9· Etc ν άλλ’ οφοις χρήσθε τουτοις εφηδυνοντες την τροφήν· τί οΰν επ' αυτό ταΰτα . . . φώντας ;2 άλλ' ή τών θηρίων φρόνησις τών μεν άχρηστων και ματαίων τεχνών ούδεμια χώραν δίδωσι, τας 8’ αναγκαίας ούκ επεισάκτους παρ' ετερων ουδέ μι-
1 μονονού lleiske : μη.
2 φώντας] τρνφώντας Rernardakis.
° CL i)(j 1· f supra ; and with the whole passage rf. the impressive proem to the seventh hook of Pliny's Xatural History.
b “ Man is the only animal liable to the disease of «α continuously insatiable appetite.'* I’liny, Xat. Hist. χί. 1&Λ ; rf. Philo, 62 (p. 13(3) ; Lucan, iv. 373-881 ; at.
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astray by gluttony to everything edible ° ; he tries and tastes everything as if he had not yet come to recognize what is suitable and proper for him ; alone of all creatures he is omnivorous.6
In the first place his eating of flesh is caused by no lack of means or methods,® for he can always in season harvest and garner and gather in such a succession of plants and grains as will all but tire him out with their abundance ; but driven on by luxurious desires and satiety with merely essential nourishment, he pursues illicit food, made unclean by the slaughter of beasts ; and he does this in a much more cruel way than the most savage beasts of prey. Blood and gore and raw flesh are the proper diet of kite and wolf and snake ; to man they are an appetizer.** Then, too, man makes use of every kind of food and does not, like beasts, abstain from most kinds and consequently make war on a few only that he must have for food. In a word, nothing that flies or swims or moves on land has escaped your so-called civilized and hospitable tables.
9- Well. then. It is admitted that you use animals as appetizers to sweeten your fare.e Why, therefore f . . . Animal intelligence, on the contrary, allows no room for useless and pointless arts ; and in the case of essential ones, we do not make one man with con-
c Cf. 993 d infra.
d Cf. 993 υ, 995 c infra.
e Or “as supplementary food to make your basic fare more agreeable ” (Andrews).
f There is probably a considerable lacuna at this point; it is indicated in one of the mss. The sense may perhaps be :	“ Why, in providing yourselves with meat for your
luxurious living, have you invented a special art whose practitioners make cookery their sole study ? Animal intelligence, on the contrary,” etc.
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σθοΰ διδακτάς ουδέ κολλώσα μελετη καί συμπη-J γνυουσα γλίσχρως των θεωρημάτων έκαστου προς έκαστον ἀλλ’ αύτόθεν εξ αυτής οΐον Ιθαγενείς καί συμφυτους άναδίδωσι. τούς μεν γάρ Αιγυπτίους πάντας ιατρούς άκουομεν είναι, των δε ζώων έκαστον ου μόνον προς ΐασιν αύτότεχνόν ἐστιν αλλά και προς διατροφήν και προς αλκήν Θήραν τε και φυλακήν και μουσικής όσον εκαστω προσήκει κατά φυσιν. παρά τίνος γάρ ήμεΐς εμάθομεν νοσοΰντες επί τούς ποταμούς χάριν των καρκίνων βαδίζειν; τις δε τάς χελώνας εδίδαξε τής εχεως φαγουσας τήν όρίγανον επεσθίειν ; τις δε τάς Κρητικάς αίγας, F όταν περιπεσωσι τοΐς τοξεύμασι, τό δίκταμνον διώκειν, ου βρωθεντος εκβάλλουσι τάς ακίδας; αν γάρ εΐπης, οπερ αληθές ἐστι, τούτων διδάσκαλον είναι τήν φυσιν, εις τήν κυριωτατην και σοφωτατην αρχήν αναφέρεις τήν των θηρίων φρόνησιν ήν ει μή λόγον ο'ίεσθε δεῖν μηδε φρόνησιν καλεΐν, ώρα σκοπεΐν όνομα κάλλιον αυτή και τιμιώτερον,1 ώσπερ αμελεί και δι’ έργων άμείνονα και θαυμασιωτεραν 992 παρέχεται τήν δύναμιν ούκ αμαθής οι)δ’ απαίδευτος, αύτομαθής δε τις μάλλον ουσα και άπροσ-δεής, ου δι' ασθένειαν αλλά ρώμη και τελειότητι τής κατά φυσιν αρετής, χαίρειν εώσα τον παρ ετερων διά μαθήσεως του φρονεΐν συνερανισμόν. όσα γοΰν άνθρωποι τρυφώντες ή παίζοντες εις το
1	τιμιώτερον Mc/iriacus : τιμιώτατον.
α This curious statement may come from a misreading of Herodotus, ii. ht.
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stant study cling to one department of knowledge and rivet him jealously to that ; nor do we receive our arts as alien products or pay to be taught them. Our intelligence produces them on the spot unaided, as its own congenital and legitimate skills. I have heard that in Egypt α everyone is a physician ; and in the case of beasts each one is not only his own specialist in medicine, but also in the providing of food, in warfare and hunting as well as in self-defence and music, in so far as any kind of animal has a natural gift for it. From ΛνΙιοηι have we swine learned, when we are sick, to resort to rivers to catch crabs ? Who taught tortoises to devour marjoram after eating the snake ? b And who instructed Cretan goats,c when they are pierced by an arrow, to look for dittany, after eating which the arrowhead falls out ? For if you speak the truth and say that Nature is their teacher, you are elevating the intelligence of animals to the most sovereign and wisest of first principles. If vou do not think that it should be called either reason or intelligence, it is high time for you to cast about for some fairer and even more honourable term to describe it, since certainly the faculty that it brings to bear in action is better and more remarkable.d It is no uninstructed or untrained faculty, but rather self-taught and self-sufficient— and not for lack of strength. It is just because of the health and completeness of its native virtue that it is indifferent to the contributions to its intelligence supplied by the lore of others. Such animals, at any rate, as man for amusement or easy living induces to
b Cf. 974 β supra and the note.
c Cf. 974 d supra and the note. d That is, “ better ” than human intelligence.
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(992)	μανθάνειν καί μελετάν άγουσι, τούτων ή διάνοια καί παρά φασι ν του σώματος1 περιουσία συνεσεως αναλαμβάνει τάς μαθήσεις, εώ γάρ ίχνεύειν σκυ-λακας και βαδίζειν εν ρυθμώ πώλους μελετώντας και2 κόρακας διαλεγεσθαι και κύνας άλλεσθαι διά τροχών περιφερόμενων. ίπποι δε και βόες εν θεά-Β τροις κατακλίσεις και χορείας και στάσεις παράβολους καί κινήσεις ούδ' άνθρώποις πάνυ ραδίας άκριβοΰσιν εκδιδασκόμενοι και μνημονεύοντες ευμάθειάς επίδειζιν εις3 α'λλο ούδεν ούδαμώς χρήσιμον εχουσαν.4 ει δ’ άπιστεΐς ότι τεχνας μανθάνομεν, άκουσον οτι και διδάσκομεν. αι τε γάρ πέρδικες εν τω προφεύγειν τους νεοττούς εθίζουσιν άπο-κρυπτεσθαι και προΐσχεσθαι βώλον άνθ' εαυτών τοΐς πόσιν υπτίους άναπεσόντας' και τοι? πελαργι-δεΰσιν όρας επί τών τεγών ώς οι τελεί οι παροντες άναπειρωμενοις ύφηγοΰντα ι την πτήσιν. αι δ* C άηδόνες τούς νεοσσούς προδιδάσκουσιν αδειν οι δε ληφθεντες ετι νήπιοι καί τραφεντες εν χερσίν άνθρώπων χείρον αδουσιν, ώσπερ προ ώρας απο διδασκάλου γεγονότες. . . . καταδύς δ* εις τουτί το σώμα θαυμάζω τούς λόγους εκείνους οΐς άν-επειθόμην ύπο τών σοφιστών άλογα καί ανόητα πάντα πλήν άνθρώπου νόμιζειν.
10. ΟΔ. Νυν μεν ούν, ω Γρνλλε, μεταβεβλησαι
1 σώματος Rriskc : σώματος και.
2	και Hartman : αλλά (άμα και Post).
3 €ΐς H ei.sk (* : ώς.	4 ΐχονσαν Wyttenbach : ϊχουσιν.
α Like our trottrrs or pacers.
6 Λ somewhat similar performance of elephants is described in Philo, J7 (ρμ. II.1! f.).
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accept instruction and training have understanding to grasp what they are taught even when it goes contrary to their physical endowment, so superior are their mental powers. I say nothing of puppies that are trained as hunters, or colts schooled to keep time in their gait,a or crows that are taught to talk, or dogs, to jump through revolving hoops. In the theatres horses and steers go through an exact routine in which they lie down or dance or hold a precarious pose or perform movements not at all easy even for men b ; and they remember what they have been taught, these exhibitions of docility which are not in the least useful for anything else. If you are doubtful that we can learn arts, then let me tell you that we can even teach them. When partridges c are making their escape, they accustom their fledglings to hide by falling on their backs and holding a lump of earth over themselves with their claws. You can observe storks on the roof, the adults showing the art of flying to the young as they make their trial flights.d Nightingales e set the example for their young to sing ; while nestlings that are caught young and brought up by human care are poorer singers, as though they had left the care of their teacher too early/ . . . and since I have entered into this new body of mine, I marvel at tho^e arguments by which the sophists 9 brought me to consider all creatures except man irrational and senseless.
10. odysseus. So now, Gryllus, you are trans-
c Cf. 971 c supra ; Mor. 494 e and the note.
d In Aelian, De Xatura Animal, viii. 22 will be found the tale of a stork who did not learn in time.
e Cf. 973 β supra.
1 There is probably a long: lacuna at this point.
9 Probably the Stoics are meant (by anachronism).
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(992) av καί το πρόβατον λογικόν άποφαίνεις καί τον ονον ;
ΓΡ. Αύτοΐς μεν οΰν τούτοις, ώ βέλτιστε Όδυσ-σεΰ, μάλιστα όεΐ τεκμαίρεσθαι την των θηρίων φύσιν, ως λόγου και συνέσεως ούκ ἐστιν άμοιρος. D ως γάρ1 ούκ εστι όένόρον έτερον ετέρου μάλλον οόδ’ ηττον άφυχον, ἀλλ’ ομοίως εχει πάντα προς άναι-σθησίαν (ούόενί γά ρ αυτών φυχης μετεστιν), ούτως-ούκ αν έόόκει ζωον έτερον ετέρου τω φρονεΐν αργότερον είναι καί όνσμαθέστερον, ει μη πάντα λόγου καί συνέσεως, άλλα §έ μάλλον καί ηττον άλλων πως μετεΐχεν. εννόησον δ’ ότι τάς ενιων αβελτερίας καί βλακείας ελέγχουσιν ετέρων πανουρ-γίαι καί όριμύτητες, όταν άλώπεκι καί λύκω και μελίττη2 παραβάλης ονον καί πρόβατον ώσπερ ει σαυτω τον Πολύφημον η τω πάππω σου τω Αύτο-Ε λύκω τον Κ όροφον εκείνον τον μωρόν.3 ου γάρ οΐμαι θηρίου προς θηρίον άπόστασιν είναι τοσαύτην, όσον άνθρωπος ανθρώπου τω φρονεΐν καί λογίζε-σθαι καί μνημονεύειν άφέστηκεν.
ΟΔ. Άλλ’ όρα, Τρύλλε, μη δεαὉυ η καί βίαιον άπολιπεΐν λόγον οΐς ούκ έγγίνεται θεού νόησις.
ω? γάρ Wyttfllhach : ωσ-nep.
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formed. Do you attribute reason even to the sheep and the ass ?
gryllus. From even these, dearest Odysseus, it is perfectly possible to gather that animals have a natural endowment of reason and intellect. For just as one tree is not more nor less inanimate than another, but they are all in the same state of insensibility, since none is endowed Λνίΐΐι soul, in the same way one animal would not be thought to be more sluggish or indocile mentally than another if they did not all possess reason and intellect to some degree—though some have a greater or less proportion than others. Please note that cases of dullness and stupidity in some animals are demonstrated by the cleverness and sharpness of others—as when you compare an ass and a sheep with a fox or a wolf or a bee. It is like comparing Polyphemus to you or that dunce Coroebus a to your grandfather Autolycus.6 I scarcely believe that there is such a spread between one animal and another as there is between man and man in the matter of judgement and reasoning and memory.
odysseus. But consider, Gryllus : is it not a fearful piece of violence to grant reason to creatures that have no inherent knowledge of God ?
a For Haupt’s fine correction {Hermes, vi, ρ. 1 = Opuseidn, iii, p. 552) cf. Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemlographl <Jraeei, i. 101 (Zenobius, iv. 58) ; Lucian, Phdopseudis, 3. Coroebus was proverbially so stupid that he tried to count the waves of the sea.
b Odyssey, xix. 394 ff. : Autolycus surpassed all men “ in thefts and perjury,” a gift of Hermes. 2 3
2	και μίλίττη] should perhaps be deleted.
3	τον Κόροιβος eKetvov τον μωρόν Haupt :	τον Κορινθίαν
€Κ€ινον όμηρον.
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(992) γρ. Κιτά σε μη φώμεν, u> Όδυσσευ, σοφον ούτως· οντα καί περιττόν Σίσυφου γεγονέναι;
α Most critics (and very emphatically Ziegler) believe that the end, perhaps quite a long continuation, is lost; but Keiske ingeniously supposes C.rvlhis’ final answer to mean : “ If those who dt/not know C'.od cannot possess reason, then you, wise Odysseus, can scarcely be descended from such a notorious atheist as Sisyphus." (For Sisyphus’ famous iissertion that “the {rods'are only a utilitarian invention ” see Critias, Sisi/phvs, fra γ’. 1 : Nauck, Trag. Crate. Fray. pp. 77 1 f.).
There would, then, be no further point in prolonging the discussion ; and no doubt by this time Odysseus has changed his mind about the desirability of any further metamorphosis
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gryllus. Then shall we deny, Odysseus, that so wise and remarkable a man as you had Sisyphus for a father ? a
of his interlocutor, since the last argument touches him nearly. Sisyphus was said by some to be his real father (Mor. 301 d).
Others, however, believe that some discussion of further virtues, such as natural piety, must have followed: and perhaps the account closed with a consideration of justice. But would Odysseus have been convinced (cf. (.)8(j b) ? Or is this as good a place as any to end ? Plutarch used no stage directions, so that, as in the classical Platonic dialogues, when the characters stop speaking, the discussion is over and we are left to draw our own conclusions. The undoubted fact, however, that the work is mutilated in several other places allows us to leave the question open.
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ON THE EATING OF FLESH
(DE ESU CARNIUM)
I AND II
INTRODUCTION
These two badly mutilated discourses, urging the necessity for vegetarianism, are merely extracts from a series (see 996 a) which Plutarch delivered in his youth, perhaps to a Boeotian audience (99^ e).° In spite of the exaggerated and calculated rhetoric b these fragments probably depict faithfully a foible of Plutarch’s early manhood, the Pythagorean or Orphic c abstention from animal food. There is little trace of this in his later life as known to us, though a corrupt passage in the Symposiacs (635 e) seems to say that because of a dream our author abstained from eggs for a long time. In the De Sanitate Tuenda also (132 λ) Plutarch excuses flesheating on the ground that habit “ has become a sort of unnatural second nature.”
The work appears, on the whole, rather immature beside the Gryllus and the De Sollertia Animalium, but the text is so poor that this may not be the author’s fault. In fact the excerptor responsible for our jumbled text,, introducing both stupid interpolations (see especially 998 a) and even an extract from an entirely different work (9£H b-d), may well have
° This was Hirzel’s opinion (Der Dialog, ii, ρ. 126, n. 2), which Ziegler (RE, s.v. “ Plutarchos,” col. 734) combats.
b F. Krauss, Die rhetorischen Schriften Plutarchs, pp. 77 ff.
c Plato, Laws, 7h2 c. Plutarch, j/or. 159 c, makes Solon say, “ To refrain entirely from eating meat, as they record of Orpheus long aero, is rather a quibble than a way of avoiding wrong diet.”
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altered Plutarch’s wording in many other places where we have not the means to detect him.
Porphyry α (De Abstinentia, iii. 24·) says that Plutarch attacked the Stoics and Peripatetics in many books ; in this one the anti-Stoic polemic has only just be^uu (999 a) when the work breaks off. For a more complete assault the reader must turn back to the two preceding dialogues.
It is interesting to learn that Shelley found these fragments inspiring. In the eighth book of Queen Mab (verses 21 l if.) we read :
No longer now
He slays the lamb that looks him in the face,
And horribly devours his mangled flesh,
Which, still avenging Nature’s broken law,
Kindled all putrid humours in his frame,
All evil passions, and all vain belief, . . .
The germs of misery, death, disease, and crime.
To this passage the poet appended, more suo. a long note which ended with four quotations from our essay in Greek, untranslated (a compliment to the public of his day, one may suppose). This note he subsequently republished as A Vindication of Natural Diet (1813). omitting· the Greek : and in the same year he wrote to Thomas Hogg that he had “ translated the two Essays of Plutarch. \lepl σαρκοφαγίας.” But this has been lost : it has not, at least, been found among the unpublished Shelley material in the Bodleian.6
a It is, of course, possible that Porphyry used some portion of the missing parts of our work ; but this cannot be proved and may even be thought unlikely in view of the fact that he makes no use of any extant portion.
6 These facts I owe to the kindness of Professors J. A. Notopoulos of Trinity College and J. E. Jordan of the University of California ; see also Κ. X. Cameron, The Young Shelley, pp. 224 f.
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This is one of the eighteen works of the received Corpus of Plutarch that do not appear in the Lamprias Catalogue. Such a fact is not, however, to be adduced against its genuineness, since the Symposiacs themselves are not to be found there.®
α It is important to observe that H. Fuchs, Der geistige Π7derstand gegen Rom, p. 49, n. 60, athetizes this work. A further discussion by this great critic would be warmly welcomed, especially since Wilamowitz recognized here also “ den unverkennbaren Stempel der plutarchischen Art.”
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ΠΕΡΙ ΣΑΡΚΟΦΑΓΙΑΣ
ΛΟΓΟ- Α'
993
Ι. Άλλα σύ μεν έρωτας τινι, λόγω ΙΙυθαγόρας άπείχετο σαρκοφαγίας ; εγώ Βε θαυμάζω καί τινι Β πάθει και ποια φυχη η λόγιο ό πρώτος άνθρωπος ηφατο φόνου στόματι και τεθνηκότος ζώου χείλεσι προσηφατο σαρκός καί νεκρών σωμάτων και έωλων1 προθέμένος τράπεζας οφα και τροφός1 2 προσεΐπεν3 τά μικρόν 'έμπροσθεν βρυχώμ€να μέρη καί φθεγγό-μενα καί κιΐ’ούμενα καί βλέποντα. πώς η οφις ύπέμεινε τον φόνον σφαζομένων Βερομένων διαμελιζόμενων, πώς η οσφρησις ηνεγκε την άπο-φοράν, πώς την γεύσιν ούκ άπε'τρεφεν 6 μολυσμός ελκών φαυουσαν άλλοτρίων καί τραυμάτων θανάσιμων χυμούς καί ιχώρας άπολαμβάνουσαν ;4
O	εΐρπον μεν ρινοί, κρέα δ’ άμφ' όβελοΐς έμεμυκει
όπταλέα τε καί ωμά, βοών δ* ω? γίγνετο φωνή*
τούτο μεν5 πλάσμα, καί μύθος ἐστι, τό Be γε Βεΐπνον αληθώς τερατώΒες, πεινην τινα τών μυκωμένων
1	εώλων van Herwcrden : ειδώλων.
2	τρυφάς] mss. and early rditions have also τροφήν, τρυφάς, and τρυφήν (see Sandbae.li, ('lass. Quart. xxxv(li)il), ρ. 111).
3	προσεΐπεν Κπ>η<·ηΙητμ (rf.	c) :	καί προσέτι ειπεΐν.
4	άναλαμβάνουσαν Wvtteilbaeh.
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I
1.	Can you really ask what reason Pythagoras a had for abstaining from flesh ? For my part I rather wonder both by what accident and in what state of soul or mind the first man b who did so, touched his mouth to gore and brought his lips to the flesh of a dead creature, he who set forth tables of dead, stale c bodies and ventured to call food and nourishment the parts that had a little before bellowed and cried, moved and lived. How could his eyes endure the slaughter when throats were slit and hides flayed and limbs torn from limb ? How could his nose endure the stench ? How was it that the pollution did not turn away his taste, which made contact with the sores of others and sucked juices and serums from mortal wounds?
The skins shivered ; and upon the spits the flesh bellowed. Both cooked and raw ; the voice of kine was heard/
Though this is an invention and a myth, yet that sort of dinner is really portentous—when a man craves the
a Cf. 964 f supra.	6 Cf. 959 e supra.
c Cf. 991 d supra, 995 c infra. d Homer, Odyssey, xii. 395-396. 5
5	μϊν added by Reiske.
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(993)	ετι1 διδάσκοντα άφ' ών δεῖ τρεφεσθαι ζώντων ετι καί λαλονντων καί2 διαταττόμενον αρτύσεις τινα? και οπτήσεις και παραθέσεις· τούτων3 ὡει ζητεΐν τον πρώτον άρξάμενον ου τον όφε παυσάμενον.
2.	"H τοΐς μεν πρώτοις εκείνοις επιχειρησασι σαρκοφαγεΐν την αιτίαν εΐποι πας αν την χρείαν4 και την απορίαν ; ου γάρ επιθυμίαις άνόμοις συν-1) διάγοντες oύδy εν περιουσία τών5 αναγκαίων νβρί-σαντες εις ηδονάς παρά φύσιν άσυμφυλονς επί ταυτ’ ηλθον ἀλλ’ εΐποιεν αν αίσθησιν εν τω παρόντι και φωνήν λαβόντες- “ ώ μακάριοι καί θεοφιλείς οι νΰν οντες υμείς, οΐον βίου λαχόντες αιώνα καρποΰσθε καί νεμεσθε κληρον αγαθών άφθονον δσα φύεται ύμΐν, δσα τρυγά ται, δσον πλούτον εκ πεδίων, δσας από φυτών ηδονάς6 δρεπεσθαι πάρεστιν. εξεστιν νμΐν καί τρυφάν μη μιαινομενοις. ημάς δε σκυθρω-πότατον καί φοβερώτατον εδεξατο βίου καί χρόνου μέρος, εις πολλην καί άμηχανον εκπεσόντας υπό της πρώτης γενεσεως απορίαν' ετι μεν ουρανόν E εκρυπτεν άηρ καί άστρα θολερώ καί δυσδιαστα-τοΰντι πεφνρμενος8 ύγρώ καί πυρί καί ζάλαις άνε-
1	ετι Stephanus : ετι καί.
2	καί added by Stephanus.
3	τούτων Turnebus : τούτον.
4	εΐποι 7τάς αν την χρείαν Sandbacll, after Alliyot : αν είποι πάσαν.
5	τών Diels : τινι.
6	ηδονάς Stephanus : ηδονάς ας.
7	δνσδιαστατοΰντι Xylander : δυστατοΰντι.
8	πεφνρμενος Wilamowitz : πεφυρμενα.
α “ Hyperbius . . . first killed an animal, Prometheus an ox.” (Pliny, Xat. Hist. νϋ. .?<>}).) Set- also the amusing
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meat that is still bellowing, giving instructions which tell us on what animals we are to feed while they are still alive uttering their cries, and organizing various methods of seasoning and roasting and serving. It is the man ° who first began these practices that one should seek out, not him who all too late desisted.6
2.	Or would everyone declare that the reason for those who first instituted flesh-eating was the necessity of their poverty ? It was not while they passed their time in unlawful desires nor when they had necessaries in abundance that after indulgence in unnatural and antisocial pleasures they resorted to such a practice. If, at this moment, they could recover feelings and voice, they might, indeed, remark :	“ Oh blessed and beloved of the gods, you
who live now, what an age has fallen to your lot wherein you enjoy and assimilate a heritage abounding in good things ! How many plants grow for you ! What vintages you gather ! What wealth you may draw from the plains and what pleasant sustenance from trees 1 Why, you may even live luxuriously without the stain of blood. But as for us, it was a most dismal and fearful portion of the world’s history c that confronted us, falling as we did into great and unbearable poverty brought on by our first appearance among the living. As yet the heavens and the stars were concealed by dense air that was contaminated with turbid moisture, not easily to be penetrated, and fire and furious wind. Not yet was
analysis of Prometheus and the vulture ( = disease) in Shelley’s A Vindication of Xatural Diet.
b Pythagoras.
c Cf. Empedocles, frag. Β 2. 3 (Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok. i, p. 309) ; the whole passage is received as a doubtful fragment (B 154 ; i, pp. 371 f.).
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(99,3) μων ούπω δ’ ηλως ΐδρυτο απλανή καί βέβαιον
εχων δρόμον, ήώ καί δύσιν εκρινεν, περί δ* ήγαγεν αύθις όπίσσω καρποφόροισιν επιστεφας καλυκοστεφάνοισιν1 ιυραις- γή δ* ύβριστο
ποταμών εκβολαΐς άτάκτοις, καί τα πολλά2 “ λί-μναισιν άμορφα ” καί πηλοΐς βαθεσι καί λόχμαις άφόροις καί ύλαις εξηγρίωτο' φορά δ’ ήμερων καρπών καί τέχνης οργανον ούδεν ήνζ ουδέ μηχανή σοφίας' 6 δε λιμός ου κ εδίδου χρόνον οι)δ’ ώρας ετησίους σπόρος πυρών4 τότ άνεμενε. τί θαυμαστόν ει ζώων εχρησάμεθα σαρξί παρά φυσιν, οτ’ ίλυ?5
F ήσθίετο καί φλοιός εβρώθη ξυλου, καί άγρωστιν ευρείν βλαστάνουσαν ή φλεώ6 τινα ρίζαν εύτυχες ήν; βαλάνου δε γευσάμενοι καί φαγόντες εχορεύ-σαμεν7 ύφ’ ήδονής περί δρΰν τινα καί φηγόν, ζείδωρου καί μητέρα καί τροφόν άποκαλοΰντες■ εκείνην 994 μόνην* ό τότε βίος εορτήν εγνω, τα δ’ άλλα φλεγμονής ήν άπαντα μεστά καί στυγνότητος. υμάς δε τούς9 νυν τις λύσσα καί τις οίστρος άγει προς μιαιφονίαν, οΐς τοσαΰτα περίεστι τών αναγκαίων ; τί καταφενδεσθε τής γής ως τρεφειν μή δυναμενης ; τί τήν θεσμοφόρον ασεβείτε Δήμητρα καί τον
1 καλυκοστεφάνοιση· Jacobs : κάλυκος στεφάνοισιν.
2 τα πολλά Bernardakis : πολλά.
3	ήν added by Wilamowitz.
4	πυρών Diels : ών.	6 ιλύς] δρυς Bernardakis.
6 φλεώ Stephanus : φλοιού.
7 εχορεΰσαμεν Sieveking : εχόρευσαν.
8 μόνην Xylander : ήν.
9 τούς Stephanus : πώς.
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the sun established undeviating
In his firm course, Dividing day and night ; he brought them back Again and crowned them with the fruitful hours All wreathed with bloom, while violence
had been done to earth by rivers pouring* forth their floods at random and most parts were deformed by pools.0 Earth was made a wilderness by deep quagmires and the unfruitful growth of thickets and forests ; nor was there as yet any agricultural production or professional tool or any resource of skill. Our hunger gave us no respite nor was there any seed at that time awaiting the annual season of sowing. What wonder if, contrary to nature, we made use of the flesh of beasts when even mud was eaten and the bark of trees devoured, and to light on sprouting grass or the root of a rush was a piece of luck ? When we had tasted and eaten acorns we danced for joy around some oak,b calling it “ life-giving ” c and “ mother ” and “ nurse.” This was the only festival that those times had discovered ; all else was a medley of anguish and gloom. But yon who live now, what madness, what frenzy drives you to the pollution of shedding blood, you who have such a superfluity of necessities ? Why slander the earth by implying· that she cannot support you ? Why impiously offend law-giving Demeterd and
a You could not tell land from water, because invading water made pools that dried up later.
b “ Drys was a term used especially for Quercus robur L. ; phegos for Q. aegilops L. Actually the early Greeks ate the acorns mostly of Q. aegilops(Andrews.)
c The epithet properly meant “ wheat-giving ” (as in Homer, Iliad, ii. 54S), but was early misinterpreted. d Cf. Mor. 1119 e.
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(994)	ήμερίδην καί μειλίχυον αίσχύνετε Διόνυσόν, ω? ουχ ικανά παρά τούτων λαμβάνοντες; ουκ αιδεΐσθε τους ήμερους καρπούς αΐματι και φόνω μιγννοντες ; αλλά δράκοντας αγρίους καλείτο και παρδαλεις και λέοντας, αυτοί δε μιαιφονεΐτε εις ωμότητα κατα-Β λιπόι>τες εκείνοις ούδεν εκείνοις μ€ν γαρ ο φόνος τροφή, ύμΐν δ’ οφον ἐστίν.”
3.	Οι) γάρ δη λέοντάς γ' αμυνόμενοι καί λύκους εσθίομεν' αλλά ταυτα μεν εώμεν, τα δ’ άβλαβή και χειροήθη και άκεντρα και νωδά προς το δακεΐν συλλαμβάνοντες άποκτινί’ύομεν, α νη Αία καί κάλλους ενεκα καί χάριτος ή φύσις εοικεν εζενεγ-κεΐν . . .
['Όμοιου ως ει τις τον Νείλου ορών πλημμυροΰντα καί την χώραν εμπιπλάντα1 γονίμου καί καρποφόρου ρεύματος μη τούτο θαυμάζοι του φερομενου, το φυτάλμιον καί εύκαρπον των ημερωτατων και βιωφελεστάτων καρπών, άλλ* ίδών που καί κροκόδειλον εννηχόμενον καί άσπίδα κατασυρομενην και C μύρια2 άγρια ζώα,3 ταύτας λεγοι τάς αιτίας τής μεμφεως καί τής του πράγματος ανάγκης’ ή νη Αία την γήν ταύτην καί την άρουραν άποβλεφας εμ-πεπλησμενην ήμερων καρπών καί βρίθουσαν άστα-χύων, επειθ' ύποβλεφας* που τοΐς ληίοις τουτοις
1 Ιμπιπλάντα van Herwerden : ίμπιπλώντα.
2	μύρια Wilamowitz : μνας or μνίας.
3	ζώα Wilarnowitz : ζώα και μιαρά.
4	έπιβλίφας van Herwerden.
α ('(. Mar. 451 c (where the epithet is otherwise interpreted), tJb’3 υ, κ.
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bring shame upon Dionysus, lord of the cultivated vine,® the gracious one, as if you did not receive enough from their hands ? Are you not ashamed to mingle domestic crops with blood and gore ? You call serpents and panthers and lions savage, but you yourselves, by your own foul slaughters, leave them no room to outdo you in cruelty ; for their slaughter is their living, yours is a mere appetizer.” 6
3.	It is certainly not lions and wolves that we eat out of self-defence ; on the contrary, we ignore these and slaughter harmless, tame creatures without stings or teeth to harm us, creatures that, I swear, Nature appears to have produced for the sake of their beauty and grace. . . . c
[Ft is as though one, seeing the Nile overflow its banks, filling the landscape with its fertile and productive stream, should not marvel at this, its nourishing of plants and its fruitfulness in such crops as are most to be cultivated and contribute most to the support of life, but should espy a crocodile swimming there somewhere or an asp being swept along or a thousand other savage creatures and should cite them as the reasons for his censure and his compulsion to do as he does.d Or, I swear, it is as though one fixed one’s gaze on this land and its soil covered with cultivated crops and heavy with ears of wheat, and then, looking beneath these rich harvests, one were to catch sight son^vhere of a
6 As above in 991 d. See the interesting observations in G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic3, p. 64 and the note.
c The rest of this chapter, though possibly by Plutarch, is probably from another quite different work. Chapter 4· follows quite naturally upon this sentence.
d These words, plainly out of context as the passage stands, are too vague to be rendered with any certainty.
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)4) καί που τινος αΐρας στάχυν ίδών καί όροβάγχην,1 elr άφείς εκείνα καρποΰσθαι καί ληίζεσθαι μέμ-φαιτο* περί τούτων, τοιοΰτόν τι, καί λόγον ρητο-ρος όρων iv δίκη τινι καί συνηγορία πληθύοντα καί φερόμενον επί βοηθεία κινδύνων, η νη Δι* ελέγχω Ι) καί κατηγορία τολμημάτων καί αποδείξεων, ρέοντα δε καί φερόμενον ούχ απλώς ουδέ λιτώς, άλλ’ όμου π άθεοι πολλοις μάλλον δε παντοδαποΐς, εις φυχάς ομοίως πολλάς καί ποικίλας καί διαφόρους των άκροωμενων η των δικαζόντων, ας δει τρέφαι καί μεταβαλειν η νη Αία πραΰναι καί ημέρωσα ι καί καταστησαί’ εΐτα πάρεις τούτο του πράγματος οράν καί μετρειν το κεφαλαίου κατ αγώνισμα,* παραρ-ρησεις εκλέγω ν, ας κατιών 6 λόγος συγκατηνεγκε τη ρύμη της φοράς, συνεκπεσούσας καί παρολισθού-σας τω λοιπω του λόγου. καί δημηγόρου τινος όρων. . . .]
4.	Άλλ’ οόδἐυ ημάς δυσωπεΐ, ου χρόας ανθηρόν E είδος, ου φωνής εμμελούς πιθανότης, ου1 2 3 4 τό καθάριου εν διαίτη καί περιττόν εν συνέσει των άθλιων, αλλά σαρκιδίου μικροΰ χάριν άφαιρούμεθα φυχης ήλιον, φως, τον τοΰ βίου χρόνον, έφ’ ώ5 γέγονε καί πέφυκεν. εΐθ' ας φθέγγεται καί διατρίζει6 φωνάς άνάρθρους είναι δοκοϋμεν, ου παραιτήσεις και δεήσεις καί δικαιολογίας έκάστου λέγοντος “ ου
1	όροβάγχην Xylander : όριβάχην and the like.
2	μίμφαιτο \V. C. II. : μόμφοιτο.
3	κ(φάλαιον καταγώνισμα I’ost after Tumchiis : φνΧαιον καί αγώνισμα (φιλότιμον Sandbach).
4	οι5] in the mss. the words ον πανουργία φυχής precede ;
deleted by \V. C. H.	6 όφ’ ά Reiske.
β Βιατρίζα van Herwerdrn : διerptoc.
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growth of darnel or broom-rape and. without more ado, ceasing to reap the benefit and claim the booty of the good crops, burst into a tirade about the weeds. Another example :	if one should see an orator
making a speech at some trial where he was advocate, a speech in which his eloquence in full flood was advancing to the succour of someone in jeopardy or (so help me) to the conviction or denunciation of rash acts or defaults—a flood of eloquence not simple or jejune, but charged with many (or rather all kinds of) emotional appeals for the simultaneous influencing of the many different kinds of minds in the audience or jury, which must either be roused and won over or (by heaven !) soothed and made gentle and calm—then if one neglected to observe and take into account this main point and issue of the matter, but merely picked out fla\vs of style that the flood of oratory, as it moved to its goal, had swept along by the momentum of its current, flaws that came rushing out and slipped by with the rest—and seeing ... of some popular leader. . . . a]
4-. But nothing abashed us. not the flower-like tinting of the flesh, not the persuasiveness of the harmonious voice, not the cleanliness of their habits or the unusual intelligence that may be found in the poor wretches. No. for the sake of a little flesh λ\Ὁ deprive them of sun, of light, of the duration of life to which they are entitled by birth and being. Then \xe go on to assume that when they utter cries and squeaks their speech is inarticulate, that they do not. begging for mercy, entreating, seeking justice,
a The rest of this perplexing fragment has been lost, so that we do not know what the object of these three comparisons is.
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(994) παραιτούμαι σου την ανάγκην άλλα την ϋβριν ΐνα φάγης άπόκτεινον, ΐνα δ’ ηδι ον φάγης μη μ’ άναίρει/’ ώ της ώμότητος· δεινόν μεν ἐστι καί τιθεμενην ίδεΐν τράπεζαν άνθρώπων πλουσίων ως1 F νεκροκόμος2 χρωμενών μαγείροις καί όφοποιοΐς, δεινότεροι' δ’ άποκομιζομενην πλείον α γα ρ τα λειπόμενα των βεβρωμενων ἐστίν, ούκοΰν ταΰτα μάτην άπεθανεν. ετεροι3 δἐ φειδόμενοι των παρα-τεθεντων ούκ εώσι τεμνειν ούδε κατακόπτειν, παραιτούμενοι νεκρά * ζώντων δ’ ούκ εφείσαντο.
5.	*Άλογον γάρ είναι φαμεν5 εκείνους λέγειν τούς άνδρας άρχην εχειν την φύσιν' ότι γάρ ούκ εστιν άνθρώπω κατά φύσιν το σαρκοφαγεΐν, πρώτον μεν άπο των σωμάτων δηλοΰτ αι της κατασκευής. ούδενί γάρ εοικε το άνθρώπου σώμα τών επι σαρκοφαγία γεγονότων, ού γρυπότης χείλους, ούκ 995 όζύτης ονυχος, ού τραχύτης όδόντος πρόσεστιν, ου κοιλίας εύτονία και πνεύματος θερμότης, πεφαι6 και κατεργάσασθαι δυνατή το βαρύ και κρεώδες-άλλ’ αύτόθεν η φύσις τη λειότητι τών όδόντων καί τη σμικρότητι τού στόματος καί τη μαλακότητι της γλώσσης καί τη προς πεφιν άμβλύτητι τού πνεύματος εξόμνυται την σαρκοφαγίαν, ει δε λέγεις πεφυκεναι σεαυτον επί τοιαύτην εδωδήν, ο βούλει φαγεΐν πρώτον αύτος άπόκτεινον, άλΧ αύτος
ι ως added by W. C. I i.
2	νεκροκόμος Stuart Jones : νεκροκόσμος.
3	ετεροι] ετερως ? (ετερα Wilamowitz).
4	νέκρα Wyttenbach : κρεα.
5	άλογον γάρ είναι φαμεν Bernardakis :	άλλ’ άγε παρειλη-
φαμεν.
6	πεφαι Cohet : τρεφαι.
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each one of them say, “ 1 do not ask to be spared in case of necessity ; only spare me your arrogance ! Kill me to eat, but not to please your palate ! ” Oh, the cruelty of it ! What a terrible thing it is to look on when the tables of the rich are spread, men who employ cooks and spicers to groom the dead ! And it is even more terrible to look on when they are taken away, for more is left than has been eaten. So the beasts died for nothing ! There are others who refuse when the dishes are already set before them and will not have them cut into or sliced. Though they bid spare the dead, they did not spare the living.®
5. We declare, then, that it is absurd for them to say that the practice of flesh-eating is based on Nature. For that man is not naturally carnivorous is, in the first place, obvious from the structure of his body.5 A man’s frame is in no way similar to those creatures who were made for flesh-eating :	he has
no hooked beak or sharp nails or jagged teeth, no strong stomach or warmth of vital fluids able to digest and assimilate a heavy diet of flesh.c It is from this very fact, the evenness of our teeth, the smallness of our mouths, the softness of our tongues, our possession of vital fluids too inert to digest meat that Nature disavows our eating of flesh. If you declare that you are naturally designed for such a diet, then first kill for yourself what you want to eat. Do it, however, only through your own resources,
“ Post believes that there is another lacuna after this chapter : and Stephanus posited another one after the first sentence of chapter 5, rightly, if Bernardakis’ emendation is not accepted.
b See 988 e supra and the note.
6 Cf. Mor. 87 b, 64-2 c.
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((J95) διά σεαυτοΰ, μη χρησάμ€νος κοπίδι μηδε τυμπάνω1 τινι μηδε πελεκει' αλλά, ως λύκοι και άρκτοι και Β λεοντες αυτοί οσα2 εσθίουσι φονεύουσιν, άνελε δήγ-ματι βουν η στόματι συν, η άρνα η λαγωδν διάρ-ρηζον και φάγε προσπεσών ετι ζώντος, ως εκείνα, ει δ’ αναμένεις νεκρόν γενεσθαι τδ εσθιόμενον3 καί δυσωπεΐ σε παρούσα φυχη άπολαύειν* της σαρκός, τί παρά φύσιν εσθίεις το εμφυχον; άλλ’ ούδ3 άφυχον αν τις φάγοι καί νεκρόν ο ιόν εστιν, άλλ3 εφουσιν όπτώσι μεταβάλλουσι διά πυράς καί φαρμάκων, άλλοιοΰντες καί τρεποντες καί σβεννύοντες ήδύσμασι μυρίοις τον φόνον, ΐν3 η γευσις εξαπατη-θεΐσα προσδεζηται τάλλότριον.
Καίτοι χάριεν γε το τοΰ Αάκωνος, ος ίχθύδιον εν C π ανδοκείορ πριάμενος τω πανδοκεΐ σκεύασα ι παρ-εδωκεν αίτοΰντος δ3 εκείνου τυρόν καί οξος καί ελαιον, “ άλλ3 ει ταυτ ειχον,” ειπεν, “ ούκ αν ίχθύν επριάμην.’’ ημείς δ3 ούτως εν τω μιαιφόνω τρυφώμεν, ωστ οφον το κρέας προσαγορεύομεν, είτ όφων προς αυτό τό κρέας δεόμεθα, άναμιγ-νύντες ελαιον οίνον μέλι γάρον όζος ήδύσμασι Σ,υριακοΐς 3Αραβικοΐς, ώσπερ όντως νεκρόν εν-
1	τυμπάνω] τνπάνω Salmasius ; τυκάνη Meziriacus ; τνπάδι Bernardukis.
2	οσα Keiske : ως.
3	εσθιόμενον Stephanus : αισθόμενον.
4	παρούσα φυχη άπολανειν Emperius : παρούσαν φυχην απέλαυναν.
α “ Ι ,*t the advocate of animal food force himself to a tU'cisivc experiment on its fitness, and, as I’lutareh recommends, tear a living lamb with his teeth, and, plunging his
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unaided by cleaver or cudgel of any kind or axe. Rather, just as wolves and bears and lions themselves slav what the\' eat, so you are to fell an ox with your fangs or a boar with your jaws, or tear a lamb or hare in bits. Fall upon it and eat it still living, as animals do.® But if you wait for what you eat to be dead, if you have qualms about enjoying the flesh while life is still present, why do you continue, contrary to nature, to eat what possesses life ? Even when it is lifeless and dead, however, no one eats the flesh just as it is ; men boil it and roast it. altering it by fire and drugs, recasting and diverting and smothering with countless condiments the taste of gore so that the palate may be deceived and accept what is foreign to it.
It was. indeed, a witty remark of the Spartan b who bought a little in an inn and gave it to the innkeeper to prepare. When the latter asked for cheese and vinegar and oil/ the Spartan ^aid. “ If I had tho^e. I should not have bought a fish.” But we are so refined in our blood-letting that we term flesh a supplementary food d : and then we need “ supplements ” for the flesh itself, mixing oil, wine, honey, fish paste, vinegar, with Syrian and Arabian spices γ’ as though we were really embalming a corpse for
head into Πο vitals, slake his thirst with the steaming blood *’ (Shelley, op. rit.).
b Cf. 31 or. J:U e-f, where it is meat, not fish, that is bought : see also c.
c To make a sauce for the fish. The innkeeper's action was natural enough, in view of Hegesander* comment (Athenaeus, 564 a) that apparently everyone liked the seasonings, not the tish, since no one wanted fish plain and unseasoned.
d See 991 υ (and the note), 993 β, 901 β supra.
e See 990 β supra.
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5) ταφιάζοντες. καί γάρ ούτως αυτών διαλυθεντων καί μαλαχθεντων καί τρόπον τινα προσαπεντων1 όργον ἐστι την πεφιν κρατήσαι, καί διακρατηθείσης δείνας2 βαρύτητας εμποιεί καί νοσώδεις άπεφίας. β. Διογένης δ’ ώμον φαγεΐν πολύπουν ετόλμησεν, Ι) ΐνα την διά τον πυρός εκβάλη κατεργασίαν των κρεών3· και πολλών περιεστώτων αυτόν* ανθρώπων, εγκαλυφάμενος τω τρίβωνι καί τω στόματι προσφερων τό κρέας, “ υπέρ υμών,” φησίν, “ εγώ παραβάλλομαι καί π ρο κινδυνεύωκαλόν, ώ Ζ,εΰ, κίνδυνον ου γάρ, ως Πελοπίδας υπέρ της Θηβαίων5 ελευθερίας η ως 'Αρμόδιος και Αριστογείτων υπέρ της6 Αθηναίων, προεκινδύνενσεν ο φιλόσοφος ώμώ πολύποδι διαμαχόμενος, ΐνα τον βίον άποθηριώση ;
Ου τοίνυν μόνον αι κρεοφαγίαι τοΐς σώμασι Κ γίνονται παρά φύσιν, άλλα καί τάς φυχας νπο πλησμονής και κόρον παχύνονσιν “ οίνος γάρ και σαρκών εμφορήσιες σώμα μεν ισχυρόν ποιεονσι και ρωμαλεον, φυχήν δε άσθενεακαι ΐνα μη τοΐς άθληταΐς άπεχθάνωμαι, συγγενεσι χρώμαι παρα-δείγμασι· τούς γάρ Ποιωτούς ημάς οι Αττικοί και παχεΐς και αναίσθητους και ηλιθίους, μάλιστα διά τάς αδηφαγίας προσηγόρευον “ ούτοι δ* αν
1 προσαπίντων Ellipcrius : κρ^οσαπίντων.
2 δείνας Post : δε heivas.
3 των κριών van HiTWerdeil : των δ’ ί€ρίων.
* αυτόν] should perhaps be deleted.
5	Θηβαίων Bernardakis : θηβών.
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burial. The fact is that meat is so softened and dissolved and, in a way, predigested that it is hard for digestion to cope with it ; and if digestion loses the. battle, the meats affect us with dreadful pains and malignant forms of indigestion.
6.	Diogenes a ventured to eat a raAv octopus in order to put an end to the inconvenience of preparing cooked food. In the midst of a large throng he veiled his head and, as he brought the flesh to his mouth, said, “ It is for you that I am risking my life.” Good heavens, a wondrous fine risk ! Just like Pelopidas b for the liberty of the Thebans or Har-modius and Aristogiton c for that of the Athenians, this philosopher risked his life struggling with a raw octopus—in order to brutalize our lives !
Note that the eating of flesh is not only physically against nature, but it also makes us spiritually coarse and gross by reason of satiety and surfeit. “ For wine and indulgence in meat make the body strong and vigorous, but the soul weak.” d And in order that I may not offend athletes. I shall take my own people as examples. It is a fact that the Athenians used to call us Boeotians e beef-witted and insensitive and foolish, precisely because we stuffed ourselves/ “ These
a CL 956 β supra where the context is quite different. See also Athenaeus, 341 e ; Lucian, Vit. Audio 10 ; Julian, Oration, vi. 181 λ, 191 c ff. ; Diogenes Laertius, vi. 76; al.
b Cf. Life of Pelopidas* chapters 7-11.
c Cf. Thucydides, vi. 54-59.
d A quotation from the medical writer Androcycles : see Mor. 47:2 β and the note.
e Cf. Rhys Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians, pp. 1-5.
f The passage that follows is badly mutilated : it probably-contained other quotations and fuller ones than the mss. indicate. 6
6 virep της Bernardakis : ύ-nkp.
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)(J5) σϋς ...” καί 6 Μένανδρο? “ οι1 γνάθους εχουσι, καί 6 Πίνδαρο? “ γνώναί τ έπειτα . . . ανη δἐ2 ψυχή σοφωτάτη ” κατά τόν * Ηράκλειτου* οι κενοί πίθοι5 κρουσθέντε? ηχοϋσι, γενόμενοι δἐ πλή-ρεις ούχ ύπακούουσι ταΐς πληγαΐς' των χαλκω--F μάτων τα Λεπτά τούς ψόφους έν κύκλω διαδίδωσιν, άχρις ου έμφράξη καί τύφλωση τι?4 τῆ χ^ιρί της 7τληγης περιφερομένης έπιλαμβανόμενος' οφθαλμός ύγροϋ πλεονάσαντος άναπλησθεις μαραυγεΐ καί άτονεΐ ττρός τό οικ€Ϊον εργον’ τον ήλιον δι* άέρος ύγροϋ και αναθυμιάσεων πλήθους άπεπτων αθρη-σαντες ον καθαρόν ούόε λαμπρόν άλλα βυθιον και άχλυώόη και όλισθάνοντα ταΐς αύγαΐς ορώμεν. οϋτω δἡ και διά σώματος θολερού και όιακορου και βαρυνομένου τροφαΐς άσυμφύλοις πάσ ανάγκη τό γάνωμα της ψυχής και τό φέγγος αμβλύτητα καί σύγχυσιν έχειν καί πλανάσθαι και φνρ€σθαι,5 προς τα Λεπτά και δυσθεώρητα τέλη των πραγμάτων αυγήν και τόνον ου κ εχουσης.
7.	Χωρι? δἐ τούτων ό προς φιλανθρωπίαν εθι-σμός ου δοκεῖ θαυμαστόν είναι; τις γάρ αν άδική-σειεν άνθρωπον, ου τω προς άλλότρια και άσύμφνλα
1 οι] ύών or όνων Meineke.
2	αϋη 8e \\\ C. H. after Hatzidakis : αυγή ζηρη.
3	οι κενοί πίθοι Iieiske : εοικεν. οι πίθοι.
4	τις added bv Stephanus,
5	φύρεσθαι Reiske : φερεσθαι.
α ('/. the proverbial “ sow and Athena ” (Life of Demos-theites. xi. 5, Sol β and Mor. SOM i>) and the Introduction to tin* Cri/lhis.
b Kock, Com. .If/. Cm*/, iii, ρ. Ι'λs (fraj?. 7 IS Korrte); the words probably moan “ Who are prreed ν fellows.”
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men are swine ” ° ; . . . and Menander b says, “ Who have jaws”; and Pindar c “ And then to learn . .
A dry soul is wisest ” according to Heraclitus.d Empty jars make a noise when struck, but full ones do not resound to blows/ Thin bronze objects will pass the sounds from one to another in a circle until you dampen and deaden the noise with your hand as the beat goes round/ The eye 9 when it is flooded by an excess of moisture grows dim and weakened for its proper task. When we examine the sun through dank atmosphere and a fog of gross vapours, we do not see it clear and bright, but submerged and misty, with elusive rays. In just the same way, then, when the body is turbulent and surfeited and burdened with improper food, the lustre and light of the soul inevitably come through it blurred and confused, aberrant and inconstant, since the soul lacks the brilliance and intensity to penetrate to the minute and obscure issues of active life.
7. But apart from these considerations, do you not find here a wonderful means of training in social responsibility ? Who could wrong a human being when he found himself so gently and humanely dis-
c Olympians, vi. 89, which continues “ whether we are truly arraigned by that ancient gibe, ‘ Boeotian swine.’ ” (For this interpretation see G. Norwood, Pindar, pp. 82 and 237.)
d Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok. i, p. 100, frag. Β 118; cf. the note on Mor. 432 f.
' Cf. Mor. 721 b-d.
f Mor. 721 c-d suggests that Plutarch is talking about a single cauldron with a wave going around it rather than about a circular arrangement of tuning forks. “ Sounding brass ” : cf. L. Parmentier, Recherches sur Vlsis et Osiris {Mem. Acad. Roy. Belg. ii, vol. II, 1913/13), pp. 31 ff.
' ϋ Cf. Mor. 714 d.
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(91K)) 8ιακείμενος καί πράους καί φιλάνθρωπους ; εμνήσθην δἐ τρίτην ημέραν διαλεγόμενος τ6 του Ξ,ενοκρά-τονς οτι1 'Αθηναίοι τω ζώντα τον κριόν εκόείραντι 8ίκην επεθηκαν ονκ εστι 8', οιμαι, χείρων ό ζώντα Β βασανίζων του παραιρονμενον τό ζην και φονενον-τος* αλλά μάλλον, ως εοικε, των παρά συνήθειαν η των παρά φύσιν α'ισθανόμεθα. και ταΰτα μεν εκεί κοινότερον ελεγον· την δἐ μεγάλην και μυστηριώ8η καί άπιστον άνόράσι 8εινοΐς,2 fj φησιν 6 Πλάτων, και θνητά φρονοΰσιν αρχήν τοΰ 8όγματος οκνώ μεν ετι τω λόγω κινεΐν, ώσπερ ναΰν εν χειμώνι ναύκληρος η μηχανην αΐρειν* ποιητικός ανηρ εν θεάτρου σκηνης περιφερόμενης. ον χείρον 8' 'ίσως και προανακρονσασθαι και προαναφωνησαι τα του 'Κμ-πε8οκλεους· . . . άλληγορεΐ γάρ ενταύθα τάς φυχάς, ότι φόνων καί βρώσεως σαρκών και άλληλοφα-C γίας 8ίκην τίνουσαι σώμασι θνητοϊς εν8ε8ενται. καίτοι 8οκεΐ παλαιότερος ούτο? 6 λόγος είναι’ τα γάρ 8η περί τον Λιόνυσον μεμυθευμενα πάθη τοΰ 8ιαμελισμοΰ και τα Τιτάνων επ' αυτόν τολμήματα, κολάσεις τε τούτων καί κεραυνώσεις γευσαμενων τοΰ φόνου, ηνιγμενος* εστι μύθος εις την παλιγ-
1 οτι Pohlenz : καί οτι.
2 δεινοί? Bernardakis : SeiAοἶ?.
3	In Reiske : em.
* alpeiv Turnebus : ipet.
5 -ρνιγμίνος Reiske : άνηγμά’ος.
a See Ileinze, Xenokrates, p. 151, frag.
6	Phaedrus, 24-5 c.
e The Greek is both difficult and ambiguous ; perhaps “ hesitates to set his ship in motion while a storm is raffing.”
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posed toward other non-human creatures r Two days ago in a discussion I quoted the remark of Xeno-crates,® that the Athenians punished the man who had flayed a ram while it was still alive ; yet, as 1 think, he who tortures a living creature is no worse than he who slaughters it outright. But it seems that we are more observant of acts contrary to convention than of those that are contrary to nature. In that place, then, I made my remarks in a popular vein. I still hesitate, however, to attempt a discussion of the principle underlying my opinion, great as it is, and mysterious and incredible, as Plato b says, with merely clever men of mortal opinions, just as a steersman hesitates to shift his course c in the midst of a storm, or a playwright to raise his god from the machine in the midst of a play. Yet perhaps it is not unsuitable to set the pitch and announce the theme by quoting some verses of Empedocles;d . . . By these lines he means, though he does not say so directly, that human souls are imprisoned in mortal bodies as a punishment for murder, the eating of animal flesh, and cannibalism. This doctrine, however, seems to be even older, for the stories told about the sufferings and dismemberment of Dionysus e and the outrageous assaults of the Titans upon him, and their punishment and blasting by thunderbolt after they had tasted his blood—all this is a myth which in its inner meaning has to do with rebirth. For to
d The verses have fallen out, but may be, in part, those quoted Infra, 998 c, or a similar passage.
e See I. M. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus, chapter 5, “ The Dismemberment of Dionysus,” and especially pp. 334 ff., on this passage. A good illustration is the fragment of Dionysius in I). L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, i(L.C.L.), pp. 538-541.
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γενεσίαν τ 6 γάρ ev ή μιν άλογον και άτακτον καί βίαιον ου deiov άλλα δαιμονικόν ον1 οι παλαιοί Τιτάνας ωνόμασαν, και tout* ἐστι κολαζομενονς και δίκην δίδοντας.2 . . .
1	ον added by H eiske.
2	κολαζομίνους καί δικην διδόντα? \Ν vttenbach :	κολαζο-
μίνον καί δίκην διδόντος.
α See Hesiod’s etymology, Theogony, 209 f. For this
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that faculty in us which is unreasonable and disordered and violent, and does not come from the* gods, but from evil spirits, the ancients gave the name Titans,α that is to say, those that are punished and subjected to correction. . . . b
“ Cireek equivalent of original sin ” see Shorey on Plato, Laws, 701 c (ΤΓΛαἱ Plato Saul, p. 629), Mar. 975 β supra ; and Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, pp. 155 and 177.
6 The first discourse breaks off at this point.
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1)
ΠΕΡΙ ΣΑΡΚΟΦΑΓΙΑΣ
ΛΟΓΟΞ Η'
1. ’Em τα έωλα τῆ? σαρκοφαγίας προσφάτους ημάς ο λόγο? παρακαλεΐ ταΐς τε λιανοί αι? καί ταΐς προθυμίαι? γενέσθαι.	χαλεπόν μεν γάρ, ώσπερ
Κάτιυυ εφησε, λέγειν προ? γαστέρας ώτα μη εχου-σας· καί πέποται 6 της συνήθειας κυκεών, ώσπερ ό τῆ? Κίρκη?
E ωδίνας τ όδύνας τε κυκέων1 άπατας τε γόους τε*
και τό άγκιστρου εκβάλλειν της σαρκοφαγίας ως εμπεπλεγ μόνον2 τη φιληδονία και διαπεπαρμένον ου ρόδιόν ἐστιν, έπεί καλώς εΐχεν, ώσπερ Αιγύπτιοι των νεκρών την κοιλίαν εξελόντες και προς τον ήλιον ανασχίζοντες έκβόλλουσιν ως αιτίαν απάντων ών ό άνθρωπος ημαρτεν, ούτως ημάς εαυτών3 την γαστριμαργίαν και μιαιφονίαν εκτεμόντας άγνεϋσαι τον λοιπόν βίον έπεί η γε γαστήρ ου μιαι φόνον
1	ώδινα? τ’ οδυνας τε κυκέων Wilamowitz :	ωδίνας όδύνας
κυκεών.
2	εμττεττλεγμένον Stephanus : έμπεπλησμένον or εμπεττηγμένον.
3	έαυτών Turnebus : εαυτούς.
° Cf. Plutarch’s introduction to the second essay on the Fortune of Alexander (Mor. 333 i>).
b Cf. λ for. 181 i), 198 υ ; Life of Cato Major, 8 (340 a). 562
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II
1. Reason urges us with fresh ideas and fresh zeal to attack again our yesterday’s discourse " on the eating of flesh. It is indeed difficult, as Cato 6 remarked, to talk to bellies \vhich have no ears. And the potion of familiarity has been drunk, like that of Circe c
Commingling pains and pangs, tricks and tears d ;
nor is it easy to extract the hook of flesh-eating, entangled as it is and embedded in the love of pleasure. And, like the Egyptians e who extract the viscera of the dead and cut them open in view of the sun, then throw them away as being the cause of every single sin that the man had committed, it would be well for us to excise our own gluttony and lust to kill and become pure for the remainder of our lives, since it is not so much our belly that drives us to the pollution
c Odyssey, x. 236.
d Perhaps a verse of Empedocles : Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok. i, ρ. 372, frag. 154 a ; cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes, xl, p. 165. (Andrews prefers to adopt the reading κυκ€ων, “ potion,” assuming a verbal form, “ dulls ” or “ blunts,” in the preceding or following line.)
e Cf. Herodotus, ii. 86 ; Diodorus, i. 91 ; Mar. 159 h ; Porphyry, De Abstinent la. iv. 10 (p. 244, ed. Xauck).
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(ί)%) eariv άλλα μιαινόμενον άπο της άκρασίας' ον μην άλλ' el και αδύνατον νη Λία διά1 την σννήθειαν F τό αναμάρτητοι’, αισχννόμενοι τω άμαρτάνοντι χρη-σόμ€θα διά τον λόγον, εδόμεθα σάρκας, άλλα π€ΐνώντ€ς ον τρνφώντες' άναιρήσομεν ζωον, αλλ* οίκτείροντες και άλγονντες, ονχ νβρίζοντες ονδε βασανίζοντ€ς· οια ΐ’ΰν πολλά1 2 δρώσιν οι μεν εις 997 σφαγήν νών ώθονντες οβελούς διαπύρονς, ινα τη βαφή τον σίδηρον περισβεννύμενον το αίμα και δια-χεόμενον την σάρκα θρνφη και μαλάξη· οι δ’ ον-θασι σνών επιτόκων εναλλόμενοι και λακτίζοντες, ιν' αίμα και γάλα και λνθρον εμβρύων όμον σνμ-φθαρεντων εν ώδΐσιν άναδεύσαντες, ώ Ζευ καθάρ-σιε, φάγωσι τον ζωον το μάλιστα φλεγμαΐνον άλλοι τε3 4 5 γεράνων όμματα και κύκνων4, άπορ-ράφαντες και άποκλείσαντες εν σκότει πιαίνονσιν, άλλοκότοις μίγμασι και καρνκείαις τισιν αντών την σάρκα όφοποιονντες.
2. Έ£ ων και μάλιστα δῆλον ἐστιν, ως ον διά β τροφήν ονδε γρείαν ονδ> άναγκαίως άλλ0 νπο κόρον και ύβρεως και πολντελείας ηδονήν πεποίηνται την άνομίαν εΐθ* ώσπερ ερως3 εν γνναιξιν κόρον ηδονής ονκ εχούσαις, άποπειρώμενος πάντα και πλανώ-μένος άκολασταίνων εξεπεσεν εις τά άρρητα*-όντως αι περί την εδωδήν άκρασίαι το φνσικον παρελθονσαι και άναγκαιον τέλος εν ώμότητι και
1 νη Δια δια Bernardakis : η δια.
2 πολλά] πολλοί πολλά van Herwerden.
3	re added by Bernardakis.
4	κύκνων] χηνών W yttenbach.
5	ώσπ€ρ (ρως Keiske : ώσπ(ρ. 6 eiV τα appeva F.Iliperius.
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of slaughter ; it is itself polluted by our incontinence. Yet if, for heaven’s sake, it is really impossible for us to be free from error because we are on such terms of familiarity with it, let us at least be ashamed of our ill doing and resort to it only in reason. We shall eat flesh, but from hunger, not as a luxury. We shall kill an animal, but in pity and sorrow, not degrading or torturing it—which is the current practice in many cases, some thrusting red-hot spits into the throats of swine so that by the plunging in of the iron the blood may be emulsified and. as it circulates through the body, may make the flesh tender and delicate. Others jump upon the udders of sows® about to give birth and kick them so that, when they have blended together blood and milk and gore (Zeus the Purifier !) and the unborn young have at the same time been destroyed at the moment of birth, they may eat the most inflamed part of the creature. Still others sew up the eyes of cranes b and swans/ shut them up in darkness and fatten them, making the flesh appetizing with strange compounds and spicy mixtures.
2. From these practices it is perfectly evident that it is not for nourishment or need or necessity, but out of satiety and insolence and luxury that they have turned this lawless custom into a pleasure. Then, just as with women who are insatiable in seeking pleasure, their lust tries everything, goes astray, and explores the gamut of profligacy until at last it ends in unspeakable practices ; so intemperance in eating passes beyond the necessary ends of nature and resorts to cruelty and lawlessness to give
α Pliny, Ταt. Hist. xi. 210-211 is not quite so gruesome.
b Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 60.
c Wyttenbaeh reasonably .suggested ki ireese,” but see Athenaeus, 131 f; 393 c-d.
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(907) παρανομία ποικίλλονσι την όρεζιν. συννοσεί γάρ άλλήλοις τα αισθητήρια και σνναναπείθεται και σννακολασταίνει μη κρατούντα των φυσικών μέτρων. όντως ακοή νοσήσασα μουσικήν διεφθειρεν, άφ' ής το θρυπτόμενοι’ και εκλυόμενου αίσχράς ποθεί1 φηλαφήσεις καί γυναικώδεις γαργαλισμονς. V ταϋτα τήν οφιν εδίδαξε μή πυρρίχαις χαίρειν μηδε χειρονομίαις μηδ' όρχήμασι γλαφυροΐς μηδ' άγάλ-μασι και γραφαίς, άλλα φόνον καί θάνατον ανθρώπων και τραύματα και μάχας θέαμα ποιεΐσθαι πολυτελέστατου. ούτως επονται παρανόμοις τρα-πεζαις συνουσίαι άκρατεΐς, άφροδισίοις αίσχροΐς ακροάσεις άμουσοι, μελεσι και άκονσμασιν άναι-σχνντοις θέατρα έκφυλα, θεάμασιν άνημεροις απάθεια προς ανθρώπους και ώμότης. διά τούτο διεταττεν2 ό θείος Ανκοΰργος εν τισι3 ρήτραις το από πρίονος και πελεκεως γίνεσθαι τα θυρώματα D των οικιών και τάς ερεφεις,4 άλλο δ* όργανον μηδέν προσφερεσθαι, ον πολεμών δήπου τερετροις και σκεπάρνοις καί οσ α λεπτονργεΐν πεφυκεν αλλ είδώς ότι διά τοιοντων έργων5 ον κ είσοίσε ις κλινίδιον επίχρυσου ουδέ τολμήσεις εις οικίαν λιτήν άργυράς είσενεγκεΐν τράπεζας και δάπιδας άλουρ-γούς και λίθους πολυτελείς6* άλλ’ επεται μεν7 οικία
1	ποθζΐ Turnebus : τιθεΐ.
2	διίτατ-rev added by λλ yttenbacli.
3	τισι \V. C. H. : ται? τρισ'ι.
4	ύρύφ^ις Xvlailder : repipeις.
5	έργων] θνρών Rinpt'rius.
6	άλονργΰς και κύλικας διαλίθονς πολντζλίΐς vail Herwer-dcn.
7	μεν added by BcnscltT.
a See Plato, Lairs, 816 b.
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variety to appetite. For it is in their own company that organs of sense are infected and won over arid become licentious when they do not keep to natural standards. Just so the art of hearing has fallen sick, "crorrupting musical taste. From this our luxury and debauchery conceives a desire for shameful caresses and effeminate titillations. These taught the sight not to take pleasure in warlike exercises a or gesticulations or refined dances or statues and paintings, but to regard the slaughter and death of men, their wounds and combats, as the most precious sort of spectacled Just so intemperate intercourse follows a lawless meal, inharmonious music follows a shameful debauch, barbarous spectacles follow shameless songs and sounds, insensitivity and cruelty toward human kind follow savage exhibitions in the theatre. It was for this reason that the godlike Lycurgus c gave directions in certain rhetrae d that the doors and roofs of houses should be fashioned by saw and axe alone and no other tool should be used—not of course because he had a quarrel with gimlets and adzes and other instruments for delicate work. It was because he knew that through such rough-hewn work you will not be introducing a gilded couch, nor will you be so rash as to bring silver tables and purple rugs and precious stones into a simple house. The corol-
b Referring to the gladiatorial combats which came to be substituted for the more refined exhibitions of an earlier age. Plutarch urges the expulsion of such practices from the State in Mor. 822 c ; for further examples of this kind of opposition to Roman policy see H. Fuchs, Her geistige Widerstand gegen Rom, p. 49, n. 60.
c Life of Lycurgus, xiii. 5-6 (47 b-c) ; Mor. 189 e, 227 c, 285 c ; Comment, on Hesiod, 42 (Bernardakis, vii, p. 72).
d Or “ unwritten laws ” ; the .mss. here say “ in the three rhetrae
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(lJU7) καί κλίνη καί τραπεζη καί kvXlkl τοιαντη δεΐπνον άφελες καί άριστον δημοτικόν, αρχή δε μοχθηράς διαίτης
άθηλος ΐππω πώλος ώς άμα τρεχει
πάσα τρυφή καί πολντελεια.
3. ΙΐοΓοί' ουν ον πολυτελές δεΐπνον, ει? ο1 θανα-tout αι tl εμφνχον ; μικρόν άναλωμα ηγουμεθα E φυχην; ον πω λέγω τάχα μητ ρος η πατρός η φίλου τινός η παιδός, ως ελεγεν Εμπεδοκλής· αλλ αίσθήσεώς γε2 μετεχονσαν, όφεως ακοής, φαντασίας σννεσεως, ήν επί κτήσει τον οικείου και φυγή τ άλλοτρίον παρά της φυσεως έκαστον εϊληχε. σκόπει δ’ ημάς πότεροι βελτιον εζημερονσι των φιλοσόφων, οι και τέκνα και φίλους και πατέρας3 και γυναίκας εσθίειν κελεύοντες άποθανόντας ,* η IIνθαγόρας και 'Κμπεδοκλής εθίζοντες είναι και προς τα άλλα γένη3 δικαίους. συ μετ καταγελάς τον τό πρόβατον μη εσθίοντος· αλλ’ ημείς σε,6 φήσονσι, θεασάμενοι τον πατρός τεθνηκότος η της F μητρός άποτεμόντα μερίδας και των φίλων άπο-πεμπόμενον τοΐς μη παροΰσι, τους δε παρόντας παρακαλονντα' καί παρατιθεντα των σαρκών άφει-
1	ο Xylander : δ ον.
2	γ€ Xylander : τ€.
3 πατέρας] καί μητέρας old editors add.
4 άποθανόντας Wyttenbach : ως άποθανόντας.
6 γένη Xylander : μέρη.
6	ae Wyttenhaeh : ye.
7 παρακαλονντα KronenlHTfT : καλονντα.
α Srmonides, frajr. 5 ; see λ for. IKi κ and the note. h That is, “ the reincarnated life."
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lary of such a house and couch and table and cup is a dinner which is unpretentious and a lunch which is truly democratic ; but all manner of luxury and extravagance follow the lead of an evil way of life
As new-weaned foal beside his mother runs.®
S. For what sort of dinner is not costly for which a living creature loses its life ? Do we hold a life cheap ? I do not yet go so far as to say that it may well be the life b of your mother or father or some friend or child, as Empedocles c declared. Yet it does, at least, possess some perception, hearing, seeing, imagination, intelligence, which last every creature receives from Nature to enable it to acquire what is proper for it and to evade what is not. Do but consider which are the philosophers who serve the better to humanize us : those d who bid us eat our children and friends and fathers and wives after their death,e or Pythagoras f and Empedocles who try to accustom us to act justly toward other creatures also ? You ridicule a man vho abstains from eating mutton. But are we, they g will say, to refrain from laughter when we see you slicing off portions from a dead father or mother and sending them to absent friends and inviting those who are at hand, heaping their
e As in frag. R 137 (Diels-Kranz, Fraq. der Vorsok. i, p. 275),
d Cf. von Arnim, .S'. V.F. iii, p. 186.
e That is, they tell us to eat meat without compunction, because human beings are only mortal, and their souls are not reincarnated in animals.
1 Gf. 993 a supra. The argument is somewhat weakened by the fact (certainly well known to Plutarch, e.g. Mor. 286 d-f.) that Pythagoras placed an even more stringent taboo on beans than he did on meat.
9 Pythagoras and Empedocles.
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)07) δώς, μή τι γελάσωμεν ;* άλλά καί νυν 'ίσως άμαρτάνομεν, όταν άφώμεθα των βιβλίων τούτων, μη καθαιρόμενοι χεΐρας καί όψεις καί πόδας καί άκοάς, ει μη νη Δι” εκείνων καθαρμός ἐστι τό 7T€pl τούτων διαλεγεσθαι, “ ποτίμω λόγω," ως φη-998 σιν ο Πλάτων, “ άλμυράν ακοήν άπο κλυζο μόνους ει δε θείη τις τα βιβλία παρ’ άλληλα και τούς λόγους, ό κείνα μεν Σικύθαις φιλοσοφεΐται2 καί Σογδιανοΐς και Νελαγχλαίνοις, περί ών 'Ηρόδοτο? ίστορών άπιστεΐται3· τα δἐ ΥΙυθαγόρου και Έμ-πεδοκλεους δόγματα νόμοι των παλαιών ησαν 'Ελλήνων και αι πυρικαι* δίαιται. . . . [ότι προς τα αλόγα ζώα δίκαιον ήμΐν ούδεν εστι.5]
4. Τινες· ούν ύστερον τοΰτ εγνωσαν;
οι πρώτοι κακοεργόν εχαλκεύσαντο μάχαιραν
είνοδίην, πρώτοι δε βοών επάσαντ άροτήρων.
οϋτω τοι και οι τυραννοΰντες άρχουσι μιαιφονίας.
Β ώσπερ γαρ6 το πρώτον7 απεκτειναν Άθήνησι τον κάκιστον τών συκοφαντών και8 δεύτερον ομοίως και τρίτον' ειτ εκ τούτου συνήθεις γενόμενοι
1	γελάσωμεν Bernardakis : γελάσαιμεν.
2	φιλοσοφείται Reiske : φιλοσοφεισθαι.
3	περί . . . άπιστεΐται should perhaps be deleted.
4	πνρικαι Post : πυρία or πυρεία και.
5	οτι . . . εστι deleted by Mcziriacus.
6	ώσπερ γαρ Bernardakis : ώσπερ.
7	τό πρώτον van I lerwerden : τον πρώτον or άπό τών πρώτων.
8	καί] in the mss. preceded by the words os· επιτήδειος προσ-ηγορενθη, interpolated from 959 η ; deleted by W. C. H.
a Phaed run, 243 o ; of. Mar. 627 f, 700 κ, 711 υ.
6	That is, of the two schools of philosophy mentioned above in 9ί)7 κ.
e Plutarch seems to have confused the Black Cloaks
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plates with flesh ? But as it is, perhaps we commit a sin \vhen we touch these books of theirs without cleansing our hands and faces, our feet and ears— unless, by Heaven, it is a purification of those members to speak on such a subject as this, “ washing,” as Plato ® says, “ the brine from one’s ears with the fresh water of discourse.” If one should compare these two sets of books and doctrines,b the former may serve as philosophy for the Scyths and Sogdians and the Black Cloaks, whose story as told by Herodotus c gains no credit d; but the precepts of Pythagoras e and Empedocles were the laws for the ancient Greeks along with their diet of wheat. . . J [Because there is no question of justice between us and the irrational animals.]
4.	Who, then, were they who later decreed this ?
The first to forge the highway's murderous sword,
And first to eat the flesh of ploughing ox.g
This is the way, you may be sure, in which tyrants begin their course of bloody slaughters. Just as, for instance, at Athens h they put to death initially the worst of the sycophants, and likewise in the second and third instances ; but next, hating become accustomed to bloodshed they allowed Niceratus,* the
(Herodotus, iv. 20, but cf. iv. 107) with the Issedones (iv. ^6) : and perhaps the Sogdians (iii. 93) with the Padaei (iii. 99) : cf. also i. 316 and iii. 38.
d But this clause looks like a semi-learned addition.
e Cf. 964 τε-f supra.
f There seems to be a lacuna here followed by an interpolation from chapter 6 or 7.
9 Aratus, Phaenomena, 131 f. ; cf. Lucilius’ parody in the Palatine Anthology, xi. 136.
h Cf. 959 d supra and the note.
* Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 39.
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(<)98) Χικήρατον περιεώρων1 απολλάμενον τόν Νι/α'ου και θη ραμένη τον στρατηγόν καί Πολέμαρχον τον φιλόσοφου* ου τω τό πρώτον άγριόν τι ζώον έβρώθη καί κακοΰργον, εΐτ’ ορνις τις η ιχθύς ος1 2 είλκυστο* και γευσαμενον ον τω και προμελέτησαν ἐν έκείνοις τό φονικόν3 4 * έπί βουν έργα την ήλθε και τό κόσμιον* πρόβατον και τον οίκουρόν άλεκτρυόνα* καί κ·ατἀ μικρόν ουπω την απληστίαν στομώσαντες έπί σφα-C γά? ανθρώπων και πολέμους και φόνους προήλθο-μεν* άλλ* ἐάν πη6 7 8 προαπόδειξη^ τις, ότι χρώνται κοινοις αι φυχαι σώμασιν έν ταΐς παλιγγενεσίαις και τό νυν λογικόν αύθις γίνεται άλογον και πάλιν ήμερον τό νυν άγριον, άλλάσσει δ’ η φύσις άπαντα και μετοικίζει
σαρκών άλλογνώτι περιστέλλουσα χιτώνι,
ταΰτ* ούκ άποτρέπει τών άνηρημένων8 τό ακόλαστον του9 και σώμα τι νόσους και βαρύτητας εμ-ποιειν και φυχην έπί τόλμαν ώμοτέραν10 11 τρεπομένην διαφθείρειν όταν άπεθισθώμεν11 μη αίματος άνευ καί φόνου μη ξένον εστίαν, μη γάμον εόρταζε ιν, μη φίλοις συγγίνεσθαι;
1	περιεώρων Stephanus : εώρων.
2	ος added by Post.
3	φονικόν Turnehus : νικών or νικούν.
4	κόσμιον Turiiebus : κοσμούν.
δ 7τροηλθομεν \\\ ('. II. : ττροηλθον.
6	7τη Post : μη.
7	προαποόείζη Si^vekillg· : προσαποΒείξη.
8	τών άνηρημενων] το άνημερον Stephanus.
9	τον W. Γ. II.: το.
10	τόλμαν ώμοτεραν Haupt (Ιformes, vi, ρ. ι2οί)) :	πόλεμον
άνομωτερων.
11	άπεθισθώμεν Post : εθισθώμεν.
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son of Xicias, to be killed and the general Thera-menes α and the philosopher Pulemarchus.b Just so, at the beginning it was some wild and harmful animal that was eaten, then a bird or fish that had its flesh torn. And so when our murderous instincts had tasted blood and gre\v practised on wild animals, they advanced to the labouring ox and the well-behaved sheep and the house-\varding cock ; thus, little by little giving a hard edge to our insatiable appetite, we have advanced to wars and the slaughter and murder of human beings. Yet if someone once demonstrates that souls in their rebirths make use of common bodies and that Λγΐιαΐ is now rational reverts to the irrational, and again what is now wild becomes tame, and that Nature changes everything and assigns new dwellings
Clothing- souls with unfamiliar coat of fleshc;
will not this deter the unruly element in those λυΙιο have adopted the doctrine from implanting disease and indigestion d in our bodies and perverting our souls to an ever more cruel lawlessness, as soon as we are broken of the habit of not entertaining a guest or celebrating a marriage or consorting with our friends without bloodshed and murder ?
a Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 56.
6	The son of C'ephalus and brother of Lysias ; a prominent character in Plato, Republic, ϊ. For the circumstances of his death see Lysias’ oration Against Eratosthenes. It is, however, somewhat unlikely that Plutarch should call Pole-marchus “ the philosopher ” even though he appeared in the Republic and his philosophic bent was mentioned in the Phaedrus (;2όΤ β) ; so that, once again, we may be faced with interpolation.
c Diels-Kranz, Frag, der Vorsok. i, p. 362 ; Empedocles, frag·. 126.	d CL Mar. 1-28 b-e.
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5.	Καίτοι τῆ? λεγομενης ταΐς φυχαΐς εις σώματα πάλα' μεταβολής ει μη πίστεως άξιον τ ο άποδεικν υ-μενον, άλΧ εύλαβείας ye1 μεγάλης καί δέους το αμφίβολον. οΐον ει τι? ἐν νυκτο μαχίαις στρατοίτἐδων άνδρι πεπτωκότι καί το σώμα κρυπτόμενα) τοι? οπλοις επιφερων ξίφος άκουσειε2 τινος λεγοντος ου πάνυ μῖν είδεναι βεβαίως, οίεσθαι δἐ καί δοκεΐν υῶν αύτοΰ τον κείμενον η αδελφόν η πάτερα η σύσκηνον είναι ‘ τί βελτιον, υπόνοια προσθεμενον ούκ άληθεΐ προεσθαι τον εχθρόν ως φίλον, η καταφρόνησαν τα του μη βεβαίου προς πίστιν άνελεΐν τον οίκεΐον ως πολέμιον; εκείνο δεινόν φησετε E πάντες. σκοπεί δε και την εν τη τραγωδία Μερά-πην επι τον υιόν αύτδν ως φονεα του υίοΰ πελεκυν άραμενην και λεγουσαν
ώνητεραν δη τήνδ* εγώ δίδωμι σοι πληγήν,
όσον εν τω θεάτρω κίνημα ποιεί, συνεξορθιάζουσα φόβω3 μη φθάση τον επιλαμβανόμενον γέροντα και τρώση τδ μειράκιον, ει δ’ ετερος γέρων παρεστη-κοι* λεγων, “ παισον, πολέμιος εστιν ”· ετερος δε, μη παίσης, υιός ἐστι πότερον αδίκημα μεΐζον, εχθρού κόλασιν εκλιπεΐν διά τον υιόν η τεκνοκτονία περιπεσεΐν υπό της προς τον εχθρόν οργής; οπότε
1 γε Reiske : τε.
2	άκουσειε an early correction : άκούσοι or ακούσει.
3	φόβω van Herwtrden : φόνου (or φόβω) και 8εος.
4 τταρεστηκοι van Herwerden : παρειστήκει.
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5. Yet even if the argument of the migration of souls from body to body is not demonstrated to the point of complete belief, there is enough doubt to make us quite cautious and fearful. It is as though in a clash of armies by night a you had drawn your sword and were rushing at a man whose fallen body was hidden by his armour and should hear someone remarking that he wasn’t quite sure, but that he thought and believed that the prostrate figure was that of your son or brother or father or tent-mate— which would be the better course : to approve a false suspicion and spare your enemy as a friend, or to disregard an uncertain authority and kill your friend as a foe ? The latter course you will declare to be shocking. Consider also Merope b in the play raising her axe against her son himself because she believes him to be that son’s murderer and saying This blow I give you is more costly yet— what a stir she rouses in the theatre as she brings them to their feet in terror lest she wound the youth before the old man can stop her ! Now suppose one old man stood beside her saying, “ Hit him ! He’s your enemy,” and another who said, “ Don’t strike ! He is your son ” : \vhich would be the greater misdeed, to omit the punishment of an enemy because of the son, or to slay a child under the impulse of
a CL Matthew Arnold, Dover Beach :
“ And we are here as on a darkling plain Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. Where ignorant armies clash by night.”
6 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 500, frag. 4·56 from the Cresphontes. Aristotle, Poetics, xiv. 19 (1454· a 5) tells us that all turns out well : Merope recognizes her son before she can kill him ; but it was a close thing, as Plutarch implies.
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(i>'.)8) τοίνυν ον μΐσός ἐστιν ουδέ θυμός 6 προς τον φόνον εξάγων ημάς ούδ3 άμυνά τις ουδέ φόβος υπέρ αύ-F των, ἀλλ’ είς ηδονής μέρος εστηκεν ίερεΐον άνακε-κλασμενω τραχηλω υποκείμενον, ειτα λεγει των φιλοσόφων ό μεν,	κατσκοφον, αλογον εστι τι
ζώον,” ό δε, “ άνάσχον τί γαρ ει συγγενούς ή συνήθους2 τινος ενταύθα φυχη κεχώρηκεν■; ” ίσος γ3, ω θεοί, και όμοιος ό κίνδυνος εκεί,3 αν άπειθώ φαγεΐν κρέας ή καν4 απιστώ φονευσαι τέκνοι> ή ετερον οίκεΐον.
999 6. Oύκ ίσος δ’ ἔτι και5 οντος ό αγών τοΐς Σ,τωικοΐς υπέρ της σαρκοφαγίας, τις γαρ ό πολύς τόνος εις την γαστέρα καί τα όπτανεία; τί την ηδονήν θηλννοντες και διαβάλλοντες ως ούτ αγαθόν ούτε προηγμενον6 ούτ οίκεΐον ουτω περί τούτων7 των ηδονών εσπουδάκασι; καί μην ακόλουθον ήν αντοΐς, ει μύρον εξελαύνουσι καί πεμμα τών συμποσίων, μάλλον αίμα και σάρκα δυσχεραι-νειν. νυν δ* ώσπερ είς τας εφημερίδας φιλοσο-φοΰντες δαπάνην άφαιροΰσι τών δείπνων εν τοΐς άχρηστοις καί περιττοΐς, τό δ’ άνημερον της πολυτελείας καί φονικόν ου παραιτούνται. “ ναι,” φασίν,8 “ οόδεν γαρ ἡμῖν προς τα άλογα δίκαιον9 Β ἐστιν.” ουδέ γαρ προς τό μύρον, φαίη τις αν, ουδέ προς τα ξενικά τών ηδυσμάτων' αλλά και
1 η λ\\ C. H.: τό.
2 συνήθους Kronenberg· : θεού.
3 εκεί Iieiske : εχει.	4 η καν W. C. Η. : αν.
6 δ’ ετι και Reiske : δε τις.
6	προηγμενον Stephanus : προηγούμενου.
7	7T€pi τούτων W. II. : προς τα περί.
8 φασίν Bernardakis : φησίν.
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anger against an enemy ? In a case, then, where it is not hate or anger or self-defence or fear for ourselves that induces us to murder, but the motive of pleasure, and the victim stands there under our power with its head bent back and one of our philosophers says, “ Kill it ! It’s only a brute beast ” ; but the other says, “ Stop ! What if the soul of some relative or friend has found its way into this body r ”—Good God ! Of course the risk is equal or much the same in the two cases—if I refuse to eat flesh, or if I, disbelieving, kill my child or some other relative !
6.	There remains yet another contention with the Stoics a about flesh-eating, and this is not “ equal,” either. For what is this great “ tension ” b on the belly and the kitchen ? Why, when they count pleasure effeminate and denounce it as being neither a good nor an “ advanced principle ” c nor “ commensurate .with Nature,” c are they so concerned with these pleasures ? It would certainly be consistent for them, since they banish perfume and cakes from their banquets,to be more squeamish about blood and flesh. But as it is, confining as it were their philosophy to their ledgers, they economize on their dinners in trivial and needless details while they do not deprecate this inhuman and murderous item of expense. “ Of course,” they say, “ we human beings have no compact of justice with irrational animals.” d Nor, one might reply, have you with perfume or exotic sweetmeats either. Refrain from animals also, if you
° Cf. von Arnim, S.V.F. iii, pp. 91, 374. b A technical term of Stoic philosophy. c Further Stoic technical terms. d Cf. 970 β supra.
9 δίκαιον Stephanus : οίκέϊον. u
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(VM>) τούτων άποτρεπεσθε, το μη χρήσιμον μηδ' αναγκαίοι' εν ήδονη πανταχόθεν εξελαύνοντες.
7.	Ου μην άλλα και τουτ' ήδη σκεφώμεθα, τ6 μηδέν είναι προς τα ζώα δίκαιον ήμΐν, μήτε τεχνικούς μήτε1 σοφιστικώς, άλλα τοΐς πάθεσιν εμβλε-φαντες τοΐς εαυτών και προς εαυτούς άνθρωπικώς λαλήσαντες και άνακρίναντες . . .
1 μήτε . . . μήτε lit*rnardakis : μηδε . . . μη&ε.
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are expelling the useless and unnecessary element in pleasure from all its lurking-places.
7. Let us. however, now examine the point whether we really have no compact of justice with animals ; and let us do so in no artificial or sophistical manner, but fixing our attention on our own emotions and conversing like human beings with ourselves and weighing . . ·α
° The rest is lacking·.
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OF PROPER NAMES AND OF SKLKCTKD SUBJECTS
[The subj eft index makes no claim whatever to completeness, containing only what the compiler tliouslit was interesting. A classified zoological index, collected systematically by A. C. Andrews, will be found on pp. 4S2-1S6. Here the animal references have been added and are probably reasonably complete.]
Academy, the, 53, 55 note b: the school of philosophy founded by Plato at Athens Acheron, 217 : river of the lower world
Achilles, Ifil, 521 : Greek horn in the Trojjin War Acropolis, 383 : at AUkmks Aeaciili's, 355 : a Delpliinn Aogipans, irl'.i : lioat Pans AoKinin. 39l> : city in AH.aia Aeolian, 4i3
AeolJ1*'	32] ; a lost plav
of Euripidis	1	■
A<->‘v7'Vfe U*i ·'Ί'η0'1· 59> 1Γ,>·
λ,>.i, J4.5 Athenian tra"ir l>oet, circa Γ»2δ- ΙΓ>«Ϊ „.Γ.
t: ;:’ ;,κί :	mare
Sy ’	:	“*tnin in
Aetolian, 39'.)
Affect ion, S5 (cf
two active forces in h>MC i°f 10 of Empedocles 1,1 the I^K's Africa, 2<>f)
Agamemnon, fjnn .
the (ireokWS,! ft* 'Tb> ^ = A^csianax, quote,l ή„n,J„ aiulrian poet (κον’όή43; A (>x' Aleman, Ilot^ 8i' *'«>*«' «>
n · quoted, 17Γ);
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lyric ]»oet of the second half of the 7th cent. B.e.
Alexander, 3S5-3.S9 : the Great, 356-323 B.C.
Alexandria, 390 : metropolis of
Keypt
I alibantes, *203 : the dead Aloeua, 145 : father of Otus and Epliialtes
Altar of Horn, 407 : at Delos Ainphitritc, 473 :	consort of
1 Poseidon
Anaxagoras, 59 note d, Γ2Ι ; quoted, 101 : first Ionian |»liilo-! soplier to reside in Athens ; circa 500-428 u.c.
Anaximenes, 241 : Ionian philosopher,/?or. circa 54(5 B.c. Amlrocydes, quoted 555 : Greek nu'dical writer
anonvinous citations : 249, 2fi9, 357, 369, 303. 505, al. ant(.s), 3f>ii-373, 407, 451 (and see 304 note b)
, Antaeopolis, 419 : city of Egypt nntelope. 323 :	sec also deer,
vazolle
a nth ins, 4 2 Ci note a, 153, 455 Anticyra, 451 : Phocian port east of Cirrhti
INDEX
Antiochus, 397 and note c : III, ι the Great, king of Syria 223-187 B.C.
Antiochus, 413 and note e: Hierax, the son of Antiochus II (who reigned circa 287-247 B.C.)
Antipater, 341 and note c : probably the Stoic philosopher of the 2nd cent. B.C.
Antipodes, 63 note d apes, 339, 421 Aphrodite, 85, 467, 51S Apollo, 257, 3G1, 467, 469, 507 Apolloindes, 39, 43, 71, 133, 143, 149 : an expert in geometry, speaker in the dialogue, The Face on the Moon (see p. 5) Arabian, 173, 517, 553 Aratus, quoted, 371, 571 :	Cili-
cian poet, circa 315-249 b.c. ArchelaUs, 281 : philosopher of the 5tb cent. B.C.
Archilochus, 119, 423 ; quoted 259, 393 (?), 477 : iambic and elegiac poet of the Sth or 7th cent. b.c.
Arethusa, 417 : the name of several ancient fountains Argonauts, 520 note d Argos, 469
Argyniius, 521 : beloved of Agamemnon
Arion, 473 : clitliyrambic poet of 7th cent. B.C.
Aristarchus, 55, 75,	121 :	of
Samos, the great mathematician and astronomer, circa 310-230 B.c.
Aristarchus, 165, 423 : of Samo-thrace, the Homeric scholar, circa 217-143 b.c.
Aristogiton, 555: Athenian tyrannicide, killed in 514 B.c. Ariston, 307 : Stoic pliilosopher, 3rd cent. B.C.
Ariston, 355 : Plutarch’s cousin Aristophanes, 399 : of Byzantium, the greatest scholar of antiquity, circa 257-180 B.C.
Aristotimus, 319, 325, 355-359, 439, 477 and note g : a pupil of Plutarch’s ; speaker in the dialogue, The Cleverness of Animals Aristotle, 39 (and notes passim),
121, 241, 249, 255, 295, 328 note a, 335 note c, 357, 35S ff. in the notes passim, 401, 423 note h, 435, 438 note b, 443, 451, 455 : the philosopher, founder of the Peripatetic School, 384-322 B.c.
Aristotle, 39. 97, 99 : a speaker in the dialogue, The Face on the Moon (see p. 6).
Artemis, 49, 167, 221, 356 note b, 361, 467, 469
Asclepius, 381 : hero and god of healing, asp, 547
ass(es), 341, 352 note d, 353, 421, 495, 531 Assyrians, 141
Astronomy, 45 note b, 167, 189, 191 note a, al.
Athena, 49, 161, 163 Athenian(s), 199, 3S3, 555, 559 Athens, 323, 381, 3S3, 571 Athos, 147 : a mountain peak of Chalcidice
Atlantis, 181 note d, 183 note d : the island of Plato’s Timaeus and Critias
Atlas, 59 : the Titan who held the sky aloft
Atropos, 221 and note b : one of the three Fates
Autobulus, 31S note a, 319, 321, 325, 327, 335, 337, 343, 349, 355, 357:	Plutarch’s father,
oue of the speakers in the dialogue, The Cleverness of Animals
Autolycus, 531 : Odysseus’ grandfather
Barbier, 426 note a, 427 : see also ant bias bass, 359, 425, 429, 431 bear(s), 323, 389,393, 407, 427, 553 bee(s), 335, 364 note b, 367, 421, 447, 451, 461, 465, 531 and note 2
bee-eaters, 421
beef, 353 : see also bulls, calf, cattle, cow(s), etc.
Bion, 355 ; the Borysthenite philosopher, circa 325-255 B.c. Black Cloaks, 571 : a Scythian tribe
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Black Oodiloss, 490 : Heeatc (scv 494 note a)
Black Sea, 443. 453 boar(s). 301. :W3, 3*·>9, 4-J7. 509, Mi), 5.'»3 : »i‘C also pi·:, sow(s), xwinc
Boeotia, .'>21
Hoeotinn(s). 21”, 55Γ». Γ»57 notec bonito(s), :}(>1, 4“λ, 44Γ.
Huron 1	(231», 241) :	from the
north wind
Jloulis, 451 and note ft : a town on the Phocian (iulf Jtouna(-ae) : see 451 note b bream, 42s note //, 429 ilriareus, 1S1, 183 note a :	a
Iniiulml-haiHled monster Britain, 1*1 liritons, 43
Huc-c‘i»hal;»s, 3*7 :	Alexander's
favourite liorse bucks : see yoat(s)
Hull, 1: Taurus, sifzn of the Zodiac
bulls, note d, 353, 303 : seo also cattle, cow(s), etc·, bustards, 451
Byzantium, 430, 475 : tlie city on the Bosporus
Caesar, 4<)5: Vespasian; 253: probably Trajan (see 252 note») calf, 397 : see also cattle, eow(s), etc.
Callimachus, 24!) note b : Alexandrian ]>oet, circu 303-240 B.c.
t'alvus, 37U : a (toman camel, 34.‘i
Cain>;irus, :5M : an Athenian do·; Carian, 507, Γ»] Γ»
Cartilage, 1 ϋ I
Caspian, 1*3 and note/, 209 Onto, 503: λΐ. Porcius Cato the Censor, circa 234-14<> H.c. catoptrics, 107 fl'.. ]Γ>1 it'., al. cats, 32ό
cattle, 345, 411 : see also bulls, cow(s), etc·, centaurs, 52:i
< Vpliallcnijuis, 41)'.) and note b «Vramicus, 3*3 :	a district of
Athens
chameleon, 4:50 note c, 4ό7 Cliaos, 271, 2!Π
charin(s), 35, 219, 349 : sec also magic
Chios, 1)3 : a large island ofT the coast of Asia Minor Chrysippus, 47 note a, 267, 2(H), 331 note c, 445 ; quoted, 207, 331, 333, 335 ; see also Stoic(s) cicadas, 339, 421 Cilicia, 367
Circe, 4i>3-499, 511, 563:	the
enchantress of Odyssey, χ ! Cirrlia, 400, 471 :	the port of
Delphi
civil wars, 375) : at llomc Cleanthes, 55, 309: Stoic philo-| soiihcr, 331-232 B.C. j Clearchus, 31) and note c, 41, 45 : of Soli, pupil of Aristotle, circa ι 300 (?) u.c.
C’lcOineues, U31 :	III, kins of
Sparta, circa 260-219 B.c.
Clot ho, 221 and note b : one of ι the three Fates Cnidus, 411 : a Greek colony in southern Asia Minor I cock, 435, 521, 573 codfish, 431 and note d Coeraneui)), 477, a cave on SR'inus
! Cocranus, 475, 477 : a Parian j fold, the principle of, 231 IT. oolts, see horse(s)
] conflagration, universal, 135 note c, 291 note e
ronficr, 3f>y, 361, 437, 467 j Copals, Lake, 521 : in Boeotia Cora, 103 and note d, 195, 470 : a name of Persephone Corocbus, 531 and note a : the stupid man par excellence ι Corybants, 213: ecstatic devotees of Cybele or Attis 1 cow(s), 323, 352 note d, 411, 541 : see also cattle, etc. i rrab(s), 33.Ϊ, 445 and note g, 447,
crainpiish, 433 note g 1 orane(e), 307, 3»9, 439, 441, 565
1 Crassus, 419: M. Lieinius Crasaus, the triumvir, circa 112-53 B.c. (.'rates, 165 :	of Mall os, philo-
logian with a strong Stoic bias, 2nd cent. B.c.
I crawfish, 137 and note g, 439
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Crcsphontes, quoted, 575 : a lost play of Euripides Cretan(s), 307, 409, 469, 5^7 Crete, 213, 515
Cretheus, 477 and note /: an unknown writer
crocodile(s), 368, 419, 449, 451), 547 Crommyon, 383, 505 : a castle in the Megarid Cronian, 183
Cronus, 181, 185-191, 213, 223 : father of Zeus
crows, 365, 401, 511, 513, 529 Ctesias, 411 : of Cnidus, historian of the late 5tli cent. B.c. cuttlefish, 433, 435 Cyclopes, 499 : gigantic one-eyed creatures
Cydias, 117 : Greek lyric poet of unknown date before 420 B.C. Cynic, 293 : Diogenes Cyzicus, 395,	439 :	Milesian
colony on an island of the Propontis
Dactyls, 213 : mythical Cretan dwarfs Danube, 253 Darkness, 271 daw, 389
deer, 321, 323, 333, 335, 343, 361, 421,	523 :	see also hinds,
stag(s)
Delos, 467 : sacred Aegean island Delphi, 219,	273,	355,	507 :
Apollo’s oracle in Phocis Delphinios, 469 :	epithet of
Apollo
Demeter, 193, 194 note a, 199, 545 Demetrians, 199 : the dead Democritus, 243, 407 : of Abdera, atomic philosopher, circa 460-370 B.c.
Deucalion, 377 : the Greek Noah Dew (Ersa), 173, 175 : daughter of Zeus and Selene Dictynna, 357, 469 : epithet of Artemis
Diogenes, 293, 555 : of Sinope, the first to adopt for himself the name “ Cynic,” circa 400-325 B.C.
Diomedes, 355 : son of Tydeus ;
hero of the Trojan War Dionysius, 355 : a Delphian
Dionysius, 409 : ambassador of Ptolemy Soter
Dionysus, 547, 55!) : ”od of fertility and wine
(lithvranibie i»oet, quoted, 209 divination, 411, 413, 419, 421, al. ilog(s), 323, 333, 341, 345, 847, 352 note d, 353, 305, 377-385, 385 note d, 387-391, 405, 407, 415, 471, 473, 523, 529 ; see also hounds Dog Star, 411 : Sirius dogfish, 457
Dolon, 515 : a Trojan traitor (lolphin(s), 431, 441, 453, 469-477 Domitius, 419 and note c : Aheuo-barbus, consul 54 b.c. dovp(s), 323, 341, 377, 461 dreams, 35, 1S9, 217, al.
EaGLE(S), 339, 367, 365, 413, 451
Earth, 45, 51 ff., 121, 181, 195, 269 if., 299, 545, αἱ.
Kcliepolus, 506 note d eels, 417, 503 note a Egypt, 171, 398 note 4, 419, 511, 527
Egyptian(s), 121, 161, 409, 411, 415, 449, 563 Eileithyia : see Ilithyia elephant(s). 343, 363, 373, 385, 395-399, 409, 425, 427, 455, 471 Eleusis, 469 :	a large town of
Attica west of Athens Elysian, 211
Elysium, 195 and note d Empedocles, 51, 83, S5, 119 note j, 245, 2(37, 271 note d, 275, 351, 559, 569, 571 ; quoted, 37, 73, 83, 91, 103, 105, 137, 253, 545, 563 (?), 578 :	Sicilian philo-
sopher of the 5th cent. u.c. Enalus, 473 : an Aeolian Enclymiou, 217 :	beloved by
Selene, he fell into an immortal sleep
Ephialtes, 145 note b : one of the giant· Aloadae
Epicharmus, quoted, 331, 413 : Sicilian comic poet of the 5tli cent. B.c.
Epicurus, 45,	349 :	Athenian
philosopher, 342-271 B.C. Epimenides, 177 :	Cretan re-
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ligious teacher of unknown date before 500 H.c.
Eratosthenes. quoted, 455 (see also 17Γ» note a): of Cyrene, great all-round Alexandrian scholar, circa 270-194 B.O. Erobus, 271 : the underworld Eros, 85 : god of love Ersa, 174:	I)c\v, daughter of
Zeus »ml Selene Ethiopia, 171 Ethiopians, 59
Eubiotiis, 355 : a friend of Plutarch's lather
Euboean. 355 :	from the long
island oast of Boeotia Euripides, 209 note b, 321, 413 ; quoted, 321, 349, 357, 575 : Athenian tragic poet ; circa 484-400 li.c.
Euthydanms, 355 : a Boeotian (?)
Face on the Moon, 35 IT. falcon : see lmwk(s)
Fates, 221
Kavorinus, 227 f., 231, 253, 285 : the famous Gallic rhetorician, circa A.D. 80-150 fire, 40, 51, 207, 291 if., «ἱ. ; see also Hephaestus fishing-fron, 434 note b, 435 Flavius : see Vespasian fly, 459. ft46 note 2 Forum Graecoruni, 403 note a fox(i*s), 251. 345, 377, 889. 3!)3.
395, 451, 531 ; see also vixen fox-shark : sec shark frogs, 3όό, 461 ; see also fishing· frog
Ganvctor, 3S1 :	father of
Hesiod’s murderers garfish, 405 and note c gazelle, 301
Geilrosia, 171 : modern Baluchistan
goesc : set* noose
geometry, 39, 57 note d, 111, 189, al.
(limits, 83
gilthead, 430 note a, 431, 455 gladiators, 321, 567 note b ; see also spectacles Glaucc, 399 : a harp-player goat(s), 352 note d, 353, 409, 411,
501, 511, 519, 521, 523 note b, 527 ; see also kid(s) goby, 429 and note b goose (geese). 323, 353 and note e, 307, 399 and note d, 565 note c draecostadium, 403, note α lirayflsh, 358 note c, :I5«J (Jreat Island, 191
(•ropfp 200
Oreck(s£ 55, 141, 1S3, 185, 193, 299, 403, 409, 493, 497, 571 ; see also Hellenic
Gryllus, 493, 497 and note b, 4U9-533 : a companion of Odysseus metamorphosed into a hog guide (fisli), 44'.) and note d
Hades, 180, 193, 195, and note d, 201, *205, 215, 247, “271 ; see also Pluto, Tartarus
Hagnon, 375 : Academic philosopher of the 2nd cent. B.O. halcyon, 401 and note /, 463-467 liare(s), 323, 301, 389-393, 553 Flarinodius, 555 :	Athenian ty-
rannicide, killed in 514 B.r. ha\vk(s), 339, 343, 413 Heat, principle of, 231, al. Hecate, 158 note c, 209 and note <7, 494 note a:	an ancient
Chthonian goddess, sometimes identified with the moon ; mistress of blaek magic Hecatompedon, 3«3 :	the Par-
thenon at Athens licclgehog(s), 393, 395, 430 hedgehog (sea)-, 439 Hegesianax : see 39 note a, 43 note α
Hellenic, 185 : see also Grcek(s) Hephaestus, 49, 257, 307; see also lire
Hera, 469 : goddess and consort of Zeus
lleraclcon, 31S note c, 319, 355, 415, 477 note g: a speaker in the dialogue, The Cleverness of A nimals
Heracles, li<5, 209, 369, 521 Heraclitus, 351 :	quoted 205,
247, 299, 557 :	of Ephesus,
philosopher of the 6th and 5th cent. H.C.
Ilermes, 199
l Herodotus, 571 : of Halicarnaa-
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sus, the historian of the Persian Wars
herons, 369
Hesiod, 85, 271 note c, 381, 473 ; quoted 177, 245, 247, 291, 349, 359
Hestia, 242 note b, 281 : goddess of the hearth (see also 55) hibernation, 393
hinds, 393 : see also deer, stag(s) Hipparchus, 45 and notes : greatest of the Greek astronomers, 2nd cent. B.C.
Hippolytas of Euripides, quoted, 321
hippopotamuses, 339 hogs, 495 : see also pig, sow(s), swine, etc.
Homer, 257, 273 note a, 2S3 note d, 423, 469 note d ; quoted, 57, 119, 135, 139, 165, 179, 131, 195, 215, 239, 245, 247, 265, 355, 369, 385, 387, 423, 431, 433, 453, 467, 473, 499, 501, 509, 541
Horn, Altar of, 467 : at Delos horse(s), 323, 333, 345, 352 note d, 353, 415, 423, 451, 471, 503, 529,	569 :	see also colts,
mare(s)
hounds, 321, 3S9 : see also dog(s), puppies
house-martins, 363 :	see also
swallow(s)
Hungerbane, 177 Hunting, Praise of, 318 note e, 319 : probably a work of Plutarch’s
Huntress, 357 : Artemis Hylas, 520 note c : beloved of Heracles Hyrcanian, 385
Iasus, 474 note a, 475 : city of
lUib, 4:U»
ichneumon, 363, 449 Idaean, 213 : of Mt. Ida, in Crete Iliad, quoted : see Homer Ilithyia, 221 : goddess protector of childbirth India, 291»
Indian(s), 163, 415 Introductions, 331 and note c: titles used by Chrysippus
Ion, quoted, 99, 395 : of Chios, poet and dramatist of the 5th cent. B.o.
Isis, 173, 192 note b : Egyptian goddess
Isthmians of Pindar, quoted, 249 Ithaca, 501 : the island home of Odysseus
Ixion(s), 15S note b, 159 Jay, 403
Juba, 395, 429 : II, the literary king of Mauretania, circa 50 B.C.-A.D. 23
Kid(s), 353, 403 ; see also goat(s) kine : see cow(s) kingfisher : see halcyon kite, 525
Lachesis, 221 and note b : one of the Fates
Iamb, 533 : see also sheep Lamprias, 35 note c, 157, 181, 223 ; speaks 39-33, 61-97, 117, 123, 133-157, 163-181, 193: Plutarch’s brother (see pp. 3-5)
Laws of Plato, quoted, 359 Lebadeia, 213 note e : the only active oracle in Boeotia Lemnian, 146
Lemnos, 145 : a large island in the north Aegean Leonidas, 319 : king of Sparta, 4S7-480 B.C. leopard : see panther(s)
Leptis, 468 note a, 469 :	an
African port
Lesbos, 473 : a large island off the coast of Asia Minor Leto, 463 : mother of Apollo and Artemis
leverets : see hare(s)
Libya, 171, 264 Libyan(s), 365, 411, 415 Liciaius : see Crassus lion(s), 159, 335, 341, 363, 389, 397, 409, 455, 493, 495, 503, 509, 523, 547, 553 lioness(es), 427, 507 lizards, 63 lobster, 437 note g Love, 267 : see Affection love-restorers, 173
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Lucius. 47, 53, Η], 97, 105, 107, 117, 125, 133 : a speaker in the dialogue, The Face on the Moon (see p. 6)
Lycia, 419
Lyeursus, 507 :	the traditional
founder of the Spartan constitution lynxes, 341
Lysimachus, 3S5 : a companion anil successor of Alexander, circa 360-281 B.c.
Mackerel, 3d Maeonian, 507 : Lydian Maeotis, 183 and note e : the Sea of Azov
magic, 333, 335, 494 note a, 517 : see also charm(s)
Malea, 469: south-eastern promontory an'j cape of the Peloponnesus
Mareellus, 405 : nephew of Augustus
mare(s), 423, 507, 521, (569) : see also horse(s)
Market of the Greeks, 403 and note a : at Koine martins : see house-martins, swallows)
mathematics, 45 note b, 55, 71, 107, 10!), ΠΟ, 133, 191 note a, al.
Modes, 141
Megara, 355 : city of the isthmus of Corinth, south-west of Athens
Megasthenes, 163, 177 : Ionian writer on India, flor. 300 B.c. Menander,quoted,557 : Athenian comic poet, 342-290 B.c. Mendesian, 511 : of Mendes in Egypt
.Menelaus, 107 : see pp. 7 f. Mercury, 73 : the planet; see also Stilbon
Merope, 575 :	the heroine of
Euripides’ Cresphontes Mctrodorus, 02 note b, 1)3 : of Chios, atomic philosopher 450
Mininermus, 117: of Colophon, parly elegiae poet of uncertain elate
Miml, 3.‘H : in Epicharnuis
Minotaurs, 523:	creatures like
the " Minos bull,” half-man, lialf-bcast Moirae : see Fates moon, 35 ff., 49 if., 55 ff., al. moray, 419, 437
Mouthless Men, 163, 177 : fabrications of Megasthenes mule(s), 337, 3S3, 3S9, 391 nnillet(s), 358 note c, 359, 425, •429 : see also surmullet mussel, 369 mutton : see sheep Myra, 419 : «α city of Lycia Myrsilus, 473 :	of Methymna,
historian of Lesbos, flor. circa 250 B.c.
Nannies : see goat(s) natural science : see physics Nature: 203, 293, 341 ff., 351, 417, 439, 509, 511, 519, 521, 527, 551, 559, 565, 569, 573, 577, al.
Xaupactian, 331 : from the city in western Loeris Naxos, 475 : island of the central Aegean Necessity, 351
Xenieon, 473 and note e : shrine of Zeus in Loeris Nicander, 355 : a friend of Plutarch’s father
Niceratus, 571 : son of Nicias Xicias, 573 : Athenian politician, circa 470-413 B.C. night ingale(s), 401, 407, 461, 529 Xiphtwatollman, 1S5 : the planet Saturn
Nile, 459, 547 : river of Egypt Nomads, 347 north wind : sec Boreal Xotus : see south wind Xycturos : see Night watch man
OCEAN, 41 ff., 175, 183, al. octopus, 359, 435-439, 555 : see also squid
Odysseus, 397, 477, 493-533 : the Homeric hero
Odyssey, quoted : see Homer Ojrygia, 181, 183:	a fabulous
Atlantic island
Olympians of Pindar, quoted 291,
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Optatus, 319, 355, 357 477 note g: a speaker in the dialogue, The Cleverness of Animals oryx, 411
Otus, 145 note b : one of the giant Aloadae
owl, horned, 335
ox, 423, 553, 573 : see also cattle,
oyster, 369 oyster-green, 447
Paeans of Pindar, quoted, 119 pagoi, 274 note c, 275 Paniphylia, 455 : a district on the coast of southern Asia Minor panther(s), 421, 427, 507, 547 Parian, 475
Parmenides, S5 ; quoted, 101 : Eleatic philosopher of the 5th cent. B.o.
Parnassus, 273 : the sacred mountain above Delphi Paros, 475 : the second largest of the Cyclades parrots, 401 parrot-fish, 359, 427 Parthenon, 382 note α : at Athens partridges, 339, 341, 391, 529 Pelopidas, 555 :	distinguished
Theban general, circa 410-364
Peloponnesus, 121, 159, 331, 469 : the large peninsula of southern Greece
Penelope, (49,j), (507), 511, 513 : wife of Odysseus
Penthilidae, 473 : descendants of Orestes ; they became a noble family of Mitylene Pericles, 383 :	the Athenian
statesman, circa 495-429 B.C. Peripatetics, 39 note d, 347 : the school of Aristotle Persephone, 192 note b, 471 : see also Cora, Phersephone Persians, 259, 429 Phaedimus, 319, 325, 355, 357, 415 :	a pupil of Plutarch’s,
speaker in the dialogue, The Cleverness of Animals Phaedra, 321 : the unhappy heroine of Euripides’ Eippolytus Phaenomena of Aratus, quoted, 371, 571
Ρ hue non, 1SI note a : the planet Saturn
Pharnacea, 47, 53, 59, 61, 133-137, 175 : a speaker in the dialogue, The Face on the Moon (see p. 6)
Pht-llus, 419 : a city of Lycia Pherecydes, 163:	early Greek
cosinologist, flor. circa 550 B.C. Phersephone, 193, 199, 211 : see also Cora, Persephone Phicium, 505 :	mountain in
Boeotia near Thebes Philinus, 419 : a friend of Plutarch's
Philostratus, 355:	of Euboea,
present at the dialogue, The Cleverness of Animals Phoenicia, 299
Phosphorus, 72, SO : the planet Venus
Phrygia, 213 Phrygian, 515
physics, 45 note b, 133, 191 and note a, al.
pig, 323, 352 note d, 455, 499 : see also boar(s), hogs, sow(s), swine Pillars of Heracles, 209 : at the strait of Gibraltar pilot-fish, 449 note d Pindar, quoted, 59. 119, 249, 291, 415, 435, 471, 557 : the great lyric and choral poet, circa 518-438 B.C. pinna, 445, 447 pinna-guard, 445, 447 pipefish : see garfish Plato, 35 notes and notes passim, 85, 109, 207, 243, 307, 337, 351, 513 note e, 55·.» ; quoted, 87, 157, 1G5, 281, 359, 413, 571 : Athenian philosopher, circa 427-347 B.C. plover, 449
Pluto, 471 :	god of the lower
world : see also Hades Polemarchus, 573 :	brother of
Lysias
Polyphemus, 531 : see also Cyclopes
Pontus, 264 note a, 265 Porcius : see Cato Porphyry : see the notes on 323-349 : philosopher and scholar, circa A.D. 232-305
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Porns, 3S5 : an Indian kiim Poseidon. ”57. Mil, 100. 477 : «<nl of the sea
Posidonius, 41 note r, 103, 14 Γ» note <ι,	: quoted, 123 (s>>e
also i>]>. 2:5-25) :	philosopher
and scientist, circa 135-50 n.c. Praise uf Hunting, 318 note c·, 319: probably Β lost work of Plutarch
Priam, 515 : last kinii of Troy Prometheus, 203, 252, 512 note α : the Titan, discoverer of tire Prometheus Pound of Aeschylus, quoted, 50
Prometheus Unbound of Aeschylus, quoted, 353
proverbs, 39, 243, Ιϋί>, 393, til, 41K) note a, 531, 55G note a, ul.
Ptoian, f)20 note e, 521 : epithet of Apollo
Ptolemy, 409 : I, Soter, circa 3(37— ”S2 ii.c. ; 397 and note c : IV, Philopator, circa 244-205 H.C. : kings of Egypt
Ptolemy, 419 and note e : identity not established puppies : see ilog(s)
Purifier, Γ»0Γ> : epithet of Zens luirpletish, 447
Pyrrhus, 379, 3S1, 385, 413 : kin« of Epirus, 319-272 B.c.
Pyrrhus, 3*3 : identity not established
Pythagoras, 351, 541, 543 note b, bCjm, 571 : philosopher of the (5th cent. IJ.C.
Pythagoreans, 323 Python, 219 : the fabulous monster
Pythoness, 505 :	its female
counterpart
Kainuow(s), 41 and note c, 155 rainbow-wrasse, 129 :	see also
wrasse
ram, 39U, 421, 559 :	see also
slieep
ray, 433 note g lied Sea, 20!) and note e rhetra», 507 : of Lycurgus Hhium, 473 : promontory at the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf rock-dove : see dove(.s)
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Komnii(s), 379, 403
Rome, 343, 373, 375, 403, 405
sackkd Fish, 458, 455 Samian, 55
Sappho, 273 note a : tlie Gth-eent.
poetess of Lesbos sargue, 429 nml note e scolopendra, 425 note g sculpin, 430 note b, 431 Scythia, 2<>5 Scytlis, 571 sea-bass: see bass .sea-hare, 4GU Sea Siren, 4G7 sea-urchin, 439 note e seal(s), 453, 461
.Selene, 175 : the moon goddess Seinonides, quoted, 569 :	of
Amorgos, the iambic poet of uncertain date
Serapis, 4G9 : brought to Egypt from Sinope
serpent(s), 304 note a, 3G5, 399, 407, 547 : see also snake(s) shad, 333
shark, 358 note c, 425 sheep, 323, 341, 352 note d, 353, 523, 531, (509), 573 : see also lamb, ram
Shelley and Plutarch, 53S Sieimis, 477: a small Aegean island Sicyntlius, 470 note 1 Sieyonian. 507
Sinope, 409 : city on the south shore of the lilaek Sea Sirius, 411: the Dog Star Sisyphus, 532 note a, 533 : the first mythical atheist Sizes and Distances, On, 75, 121 note d : a work of Aristarchus Smintheus, 473 :	one of the
colonists chosen to found Lesbos
.snake(s), 4U7, 421, 451, 503 note a, 525, 527 : see also serpent(s) Soclariis, 318 note b, 310, 321, 3125, 327, 335, 337, 343, 347. 351, 85f>, 357, 470 : a friend of Plutarch’s, speaker in the dialogue, The Cleverness of Animals
Socrates, 139, 337, 413 :	the
Athenian philosopher, 409-399 B.o.
INDEX
Sogdians. 570 note c, 571 Solon, 357 : Athenian statesman and poet, circa 640-560 u.e. Sophocles, quoted, 63, 147, 323, 479 : Athenian dramatist, circa 496-406 B.C.
Sosius Senecio, 252 note a : a friend to whom Plutarch dedicated several of his works, consul A.D. 90 ami later Soteles, 469 :	ambassador of
Ptolemy Soter Soter, 469 : Ptolemy I Sothis, 411 : Egyptian name for the Dog Star south wind,(239), 249 sow(s), 505, 519, 521, 565 : see also pig, swine, etc.
Spartan, 507, 553 spectacles, 343, 353, 373-377, 427, 529, 559, 567 and note b, 375, al. : see also gladiators Sphinx(es), 505, 523 spider(s), 304 note b, 365, 407, 447 Spirits, 211, 213
Splendent, 185 :	the planet
Saturn
sponge, 445, 447 sponge-divers, 255, 455 sponge-guard, 445, 447 squid, 293 : see also octopus stag(s), 341, 361, 389, 393 : see also deer, etc. starfish, 433 starlings, 401
steers, 529 : see also cattle, etc. Stesichorus, 119, 477 : lyric poet of the 6th cent. B.C.
Stilbon, 72, 184 note α:	the
planet Mercury Stoa, 325 : tlie Stoic Porch Stoic(s), 47, 55, 61 note a, 65 note d, 68 note c, 76 note a, 79 note a, 81 note d, 84 note c, S3 note a, 95, 131, 141, 233, 245, 249, 291 note d, 331 note b, 335 note c, 347 and note a, 47S note b, 529 note g, 577 storks, 339, 529
Strato, 245,	329 :	Peripatetic
philosopher, died circa 270 B.c. Strife, 83, 267 : one of the two active forces in the physics of Empedocles
sturgeon, 440 note a, 441, 455
Stvx, 27'.) and note b Sulla (Sextiue ?), 35,105, 157, 181, 193, 197, 223 : a speaker in the dialogue, The Face on the Moon
(see p. 3)
Sun, :37, 51, 5:3, <5<> IT'., 93, 101, 111 if., 1S5, 207, 213 ancl note g, 219, 209, 357, 563, al. Suppliants of Aeschylus, quoted, 161
Sura, 419 : village in Lycia surmullet, 361, 429 and note g, 467, 469 : see also mullet(s) Susa, 411 : capital city of Elam and Persia
swallow(s), 335, 341, 364 note b, 407, 421, 461, 465, 471, 507 : see also house-martins swan(s), 401, 407, 413, 565 swine, 499 and note a, 511, 527, 565 : see also hogs, pig, etc. Syene, 171 : a city of Egypt just below the First Cataract Syria, 375 Syrian, 553
Taenarum, 279 and note b : the cape of the central peninsula of the Peloponnesus Tantalus, 158 note a, 159 : punished in Hades with everlasting fear or with hunger and thirst Taprobanians, 59 and note c: from Ceylon tartarize, 247
Tartarus, 181, 247 :	the lower
world : .see also Hades Taurus, 185 note b : sign of the zodiac
Taurus, -Mt., 367 : in Cilicia Telemaclius, 477 : son of Odysseus
Telmesian, 504 note 8 Teumesian, 505 : fabulous vixen Thales, 389 : early Milesian philosopher, 7th or 6tli cent. B.C. theatre : see spectacles Theatre of Marcellus, 405 :	at
Rome
Thebans, 505, 555 : of Thebes in Boeotia
Thebes, 171 : a city in Egypt Theognis, quoted, 437 : of Megara, elegiac poet, flor. circa 540 B.C.
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Theogony, quoted : see Hesiod Tlieon, 61, 03, 117, 125. 15Γ», IC>3, 107, 175 : speaker in the dialogue, The Face on the Moon (see ι». 7)
Theophrastus, 2G5, 273, 32» note a, 437 : Peripatetic philosopher, circa 372-28S B.C.
Theramenes, 573 : Athenian politician, circa 455-404 B.C. Theseus, 505 :	ancient king of
Athens
Thirty, the, 323 (cf. 571): tyrants at Athens, 404-403 B.c. Thraee, 205
Thracians, 251 note d, 377 Thyiades, 273 and note c : Attic women, devotees of Dionysus tigress, 409 titanic, 189, 413
Titans, 83, 559, 561 : pre-Olym-pian divinities
Tityus, 219 : confined in llades for assaulting Leto torpedo-fish, 433 and note g tortoise(s). 339, 407, 457. 459, f>27 Trajan, 232 note a : M. Ulpins Traianus, Roman emperor a.d. 98-117
Troglodytes, 161 (cf. 170), 347 : cave-dwellers
Trophoniads, 213 \ devotees of tlie Trophonius oracle in Boeotia tunny, 361, 441-445 Typho, 219 : a fabulous monster Tyrtacus, 3H) :	elegiac poet of
the 7th cent. B.e.
Udora, ”13 ami note e
Ulpins : see Trajan
urchin, sea- : see hedgehog (sea)-
Vesus, 73, 87 : the planet Vespasian, 405 :	Titus Flavius
Vespasianus, Roman emperor Λ.i). ($9-79
vixen, 377, 505 : see also fox(es)
War, 351 weasels, 323, 407 whule(s), 449, 451 Wise Men, the Seven, 389 wolf (-ves), 323, 361, 389, 409, 421, 493, 499, 509, 523, 525, 531, 547, S53
Wonders of the World, 467 Works and Days, quoted: see llesiod
worms, 63, 459
wrasse, 456 note a, 457 : gee also rainbow-wrasse
Xantiii s, 257 note b : river of Troy
Xenocrates. 207, 243 note c, 354 note a, 559 : philosopher, head of the Academy from 339 to 314 B.C.
Zacyxthiaxs, 477 :	islanders
west of the Peloponnesus Zens, 00, 81, 85, 10G, 124, 160, 175, 181, 187, 189, 290, 33”, 492, 49*», 514, 54S, 565, 570
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